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PREFACE 


The  publication  of  this  volume  is  due  to  the  demand 
of  specialists  for  copies  of  the  speeches  and  papers 
contained  therein,  many  of  which,  though  reprinted 
more  than  once,  are  now  inaccessible,  and  nearly  all  of 
which  are  technical  contributions  towards  the  prac¬ 
tical  solution  of  pressing  legislative  and  administrative 
problems,  still  wholly  or  partially  unsolved.  It  is  in 
fact  a  glimpse  into  the  carpenter’s  shop,  while  the 
workman  is  still  at  his  lathe. 

To  the  general  public  its  chief  interest  will,  per¬ 
haps,  lie  in  the  great  and  unexpected  variety  of 
subjects  to  which  those  who  enlist  in  the  Volunteer 
Civil  Service  of  the  country  have  to  devote  their  time 
and  attention.  If  I  may  judge  from  my  letter-bag, 
the  articles  on  Public  Retrenchment  and  the  Equal¬ 
isation  of  Rates  divide  the  honours  with  the  article 
on  the  Balkan  INlain  Current  and  the  Eton  Addresses. 
It  may  therefore  prove  that,  as  Goethe  says  in  Faust 
(Vorspiel  auf  dem  Theater) — 

Wer  Vieles  bringt  wird  Manchem  etwas  bringen, 

Und  Jeder  gebt  zufrieden  aus  dem  Haus.” 

To  my  colleagues,  to  whom  I  owe  a  debt 
which  is  of  unusual  magnitude,  even  in  these  days 
when  co-operation  by  committee  is  well-nigh  universal, 
these  pages  will  represent  in  some  cases  landmarks  in 
the  voyages  we  have  made  together ;  in  other  cases, 
beacons  towards  which  we  are  still  steering  ;  in  others. 
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again,  memorials  to  those  who  have  passed  away  wliile 
toiling  with  ns  at  the  oar. 

“  Felices  qiiibus  est  fortuna  peracta 
Jam  sua.  Nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  fata  vocamur, 

V  obis  parta  quies.  Nullum  maris  aequor  arandum 
Arva  neque  Ausoniae  semper  cedentia  retro 
Quaerencla.” 

My  thanks  are  expressed  below  to  the  Editors  and 
Proprietors  of  various  reviews  and  periodicals  for  per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
their  columns,  and  a  special  acknowledgment  is  due 
to  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  for 
the  privilege  of  reproducing  the  article  on  Russian 
Literature,  which  appeared  in  Volume  XI.  of  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History. 

Lastly,  my  thanks  are  due  to  my  brother,  the 
Reverend  Evelyn  Drage,  Vicar  of  Pickering,  and  my 
friend,  the  Reverend  Tancred  Raven,  of  Uppingham 
School,  for  their  care  and  trouble  in  selecting  the 
speeches  and  papers  here  printed,  correcting  the 
proofs,  and  editing  the  Volume.  Mr.  Raven  per¬ 
formed  similar  duties  with  regard  to  my  first  book, 
“  The  Criminal  Code  of  the  German  Empire,”  in 
1885  ;  and  in  1888  he,  with  my  brother,  corrected 
the  proofs  and  advised  me  with  regard  to  my 
second  book,  Cyril.”  If  there  be  any  merit  in  the 
present  Volume  it  is  due  to  them,  for  without  their 
advice  and  insistence  it  certainly  would  not  have  been 
published. 

G.  D. 


October  IWi,  1915. 
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EPHEMERA 

PROLOGUE 

To  look  back  over  thirty  years  of  a  life  spent  in 
travel  and  the  public  service  in  search  for  the  main 
thread  running  through  one’s  work,  may  be  a  light 
matter  to  a  member  of  a  philosophic  nation  who 
would  start  with  a  general  scheme  of  life  into  which 
he  would  methodically  fit  his  views  of  things  in 
particular.  It  is,  however,  not  so  easy  for  the  average 
Englishman  who  takes  each  job  as  he  finds  it  and 
carries  it  out  as  best  he  can,  by  the  help  of  the  light 
that  is  in  him,  without  looking  to  see  if  it  tallies  with 
any  outside  standard. 

It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  of  a  relief,  on  reading 
over  these  pages,  to  find  that  there  is  a  general  idea 
by  which  one’s  work  has  been  almost  unconsciously 
dominated,  namely  that  ‘‘  order  is  ”  in  Pope’s 
phrase  “  Heaven’s  first  law,”  but  that  order  is  com¬ 
patible  with  liberty  and  that  service  can  and  should 
involve  perfect  freedom.  If  these  views  have  not 
always  run  smoothly  in  the  party  groove,  it  is  but 
one  instance  more  of  the  practical  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  those  who  enter  English  public  life 
under  the  party  system,  and  suddenly  find  that, 
owing  to  a  change  in  party  policy,  they  have  become 
afflicted  with  what  the  late  Lord  Granville  wittily 
called  the  cross  bench  mind.” 

The  author’s  conscious  or  unconscious  bent  seems 
to  have  been  strengthened  by  the  public  work  which 
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has  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  which  may  be  classified  to 
a  great  extent  under  the  general  heading  of  national 
organisation.  The  constant  task  set  him  seems  to 
have  been  how  to  evolve  order  out  of  chaos,  whether 
by  the  consolidation  and  codification  of  law,  the 
collection  and  digestion  of  vast  masses  of  information 
into  reports,  the  organisation  of  industry,  commerce, 
statistics,  public  assistance,  sea  training  or  in  the 
problems  of  adapting  central  departments  and  the 
Imperial  Government  itself  to  meet  the  development 
of  the  great  sister  States  beyond  the  sea. 

But  in  spite  of  the  strong  bias  in  the  direction 
of  order,  a  leaning  towards  freedom  is  equally 
apparent  when  the  author  is  confronted  with  some 
of  the  problems  which  have  to  be  faced  in  the 
present  century.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  that,  whereas  in  constitutional  and  religious 
questions  the  author’s  views  are  on  the  side  of 
authority,  in  regard  to  industry  and  commerce  they 
are  on  the  side  of  liberty. 

There  is,  however,  no  contradiction  involved  in 
this  interplay  of  the  two  principles,  the  latter  in 
subordination  to  the  former.  The  first  essential  of 
good  organisation  is  decentralisation,  that  is,  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  initiative  and  self-reliance 
in  subordinates.  It  is  this  essential  which  differen¬ 
tiates  the  most  completely  decentralised  unit  in 
the  world,  the  British  battleship,  from  the  red  tape 
organisation  of  a  bureaucratic  administration.  In 
the  battleship  with  complete  discipline  there  is 
absolute  responsibility  and  initiative  even  to  the 
lowest  unit.  It  is,  for  instance,  the  business  of  the 
individual  able  seaman  in  a  gun’s  crew  to  arrest 
the  whole  working  of  the  crew  by  the  order  still  ” 
if  he  sees  the  likelihood  of  an  accident  owing  to  a 
mistake,  and  that  responsibility  runs  right  through 
to  the  top. 

This  analogy  will  make  clear  the  importance 
attached  in  these  pages  to  encouraging  seK-help 
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and  self-reliance  in  all  classes  of  the  population, 
within  the  safeguard  of  the  constitutional  and 
religious  system  which  has  been  a  mansion  house 
of  liberty  and  justice  not  only  to  us  here  at  home, 
but  also  to  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas. 

After  all,  it  is  the  combination  of  order  with 
liberty,  in  the  personal  sphere  of  will  and  knowledge, 
and  the  subordination  of  both  to  lofty  and  unselfish 
ends  that  constitute  the  idea  of  duty.  Moreover, 
a  sense  of  duty  is  the  hall  mark  of  the  English  race, 
and  its  performance  the  object  and  the  crown  of  life 
itself. 
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ETON  AND  THE  EMPIRE 


An  Address  delivered  at  Eton  College, 

November  \^th,  1890 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Literary 
Society  ; 

Speaking  in  this  place  and  to  such  an  audience, 
I  need  not  trouble  myself  to  enumerate  the  different 
divisions  of  the  British  Empire,  or  the  wars  and 
individual  acts  of  heroism  which  led  to  their  ac¬ 
quisition.  There  is  no  part  of  that  Empire,  vast 
though  it  be,  on  which  some  Eton  boy  has  not  left 
his  mark  for  good,  there  is  no  part  where  some 
Eton  boy  has  not  cheerfully  laid  down  his  life  for 
his  country  and  his  Queen,  and  the  whole  empire  in 
its  present  extent  is  in  large  measure  a  monument 
to  the  courage,  the  patriotism,  and  the  statesman¬ 
ship  of  an  Eton  boy,  William  Pitt,  the  great  Lord 
Chatham.  But  the  task,  to  which  I  shall  address 
myself  this  evening,  is  that  of  showing  to  the  present 
generation  the  mainsprings  of  the  constitution  under 
which  the  empire  grew,  and  the  part  that  schools 
like  ours  have  played  in  the  past,  and  must  play  in 
the  future,  if  that  Empire  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
the  things  that  have  ceased  to  be. 

The  English  constitution,  that  is  the  whole  body 
of  law,  written  and  unwritten,  which  regulates  the 
central  and  local  government  of  this  country,  assumes 
as  inherent  in  the  breast  of  the  citizen  three  public 
virtues,  which  have  till  the  present  century  been 
the  guiding  stars  of  the  English  nation.  English 
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institutions  are  founded  on  loyalty,  piety,  and 
patriotism.  The  last  two  expressions  speak  for 
themselves ;  the  first  needs  further  definition. 
Loyalty  is  obedience  where  it  is  noble,  that  is  where 
it  involves  self-denial !  It  is,  in  fact,  seh-denying 
obedience  to  superiors  and  to  that  which  is  in  England 
supreme,  the  law  of  the  land.  It  finds  its  expression 
in  the  local  self-government  for  which  England  is 
famous,  as  English  piety  finds  its  expression  in  the 
national  Church,  and  English  patriotism  in  the 
national  militia  in  which  every  Englishman  was 
and  should  be  bound  to  serve.  The  history  of 
English  public  law  is  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  Church,  the  militia,  and  local  self-government  ! 
On  these  three  columns  is  raised  the  super-structure 
of  Parliament  in  which  those  who  lead  in  the  Church, 
the  militia,  and  local  self-government,  assist  in 
ruling  the  state  which  they  have  first  learnt  to  serve. 
Political  rights  are  the  result  of  political  duties  duly 
performed.  The  sovereign  is  supreme  because  the 
sovereign  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  servant  of  the 
state.  In  the  eighteenth  century  political  philoso¬ 
phers,  seeing  how  well  England  was  governed, 
attributed  the  fact  to  the  parliament.  They 
imagined  parliament  to  be  the  creator  instead  of 
the  creature  of  English  political  institutions.  Hence, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  parliaments  have  been 
introduced  into  almost  all  civilised  countries,  un¬ 
fortunately  without  the  solid  basis  to  which  they 
owe  the  whole  of  their  value.  The  decline  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  in  England  has  been  very 
largely  due  to  the  decline  of  the  institutions  on  the 
vitality  of  which  it  depends.  The  first  step  which 
the  regenerators  of  England  must  take  will  not  be 
to  reform ,  parliament,  but  to  reform  the  national 
Church,  the  national  militia,  and  the  national 
system  of  self-government. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  individual  man  is 
undoubtedly  at  all  times  to  be  selfish,  and  to  heap 
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up  money.  In  order  to  have  more  leisure  for  this 
object,  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  has  been 
to  pay  others  to  perform  those  public  duties  which 
a  man  is  bound  by  our  English  law  to  perform 
himself,  contrary  to  his  private  interests.  But 
money  payments  cannot  take  the  place  of  unpaid 
personal  services  in  every  department  of  local  self- 
government,  of  unpaid  personal  services  in  every 
department  of  religious  and  charitable  work,  and, 
above  all,  of  unpaid  personal  services  in  the  defence 
of  the  country.  These  are  the  duties  which  the 
legislator  has  in  the  past,  and  must  in  the  future 
compel,  and  by  compulsion  accustom  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  being  British  citizens  to  perform. 
By  the  performance  of  these  duties  alone  can  the 
different  classes  of  the  state  be  brought  to  see  that 
they  have  but  one  true  interest,  the  conscientious 
administration  and  defence  under  the  Queen,  and 
with  God’s  help,  of  the  greatest  empire  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

I  do  not  pause  to  ask  what  are  the  benefits  that 
English  rule  has  conferred  upon  mankind  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  was 
England  that  broke  the  power  of  Spain,  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  saved  the  world  from  a 
universal  tyranny  of  body  and  soul,  or  on  the  fact 
that,  from  that  time  to  this,  her  arm  has  always 
been  raised  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of 
truth.  But  I  do  point  out  to  you  that,  for  the  last 
century,  in  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  which  we 
are  gradually  making  our  own,  England  is  the  only 
country  which  has  never  failed  to  turn  an  attentive 
ear  to  the  cries  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  she  has  poured  out  not  only 
treasure,  but  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons 
like  water.  I  do  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  is 
our  rule  in  India,  and  our  rule  alone,  which  stands 
between  countless  millions  and  every  kind  of  op¬ 
pression,  tyranny,  and  wrong. 
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It  has  been  my  lot  in  many  a  foreign  country 
to  enter  and  examine  schools,  and  to  find  how  well 
each  scholar  knew  what  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
should  be  torn  from  it  by  his  own  country,  and  to 
wonder  with  bitterness  how  many  English  boys 
would  so  much  as  know  the  names  of  the  places 
mentioned.  And  it  was  my  fortune  in  a  Russian 
school,  on  asking  what  India  was,  to  be  told  that  it 
was  a  country  oppressed  by  the  British  and  that  it 
was  the  mission  of  Holy  Russia  to  liberate  it.  I  want 
to  know  whether  every  boy  in  this  school  is  aware 
that  in  the  words  of  a  famous  living  German  states¬ 
man,  ‘‘  If  you  lose  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  every 
other  writer  that  has  ever  made  your  name  illustrious 
throughout  the  world,  the  justice  and  ability  with 
which  vou  have  administered  India  will  be  an  im- 
perishable  memorial  to  your  nation.”  If  such  is  the 
opinion  of  a  foreigner,  what  should  be  the  opinion 
of  an  Englishman  ?  Is  there  any  sacrifice,  public 
or  private,  so  great,  that  it  should  not  cheerfully  be 
made,  in  order  not  only  to  maintain,  but  also  to 
extend  as  far  as  possible,  the  only  empire  known  to 
history,  of  which  the  rulers  may  proudly  say,  “  we 
have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  and 
we  have  striven  to  do  justice  to  all  men  without 
respect  of  persons.” 

There  has  long  been  in  this  country  a  body  of 
political  philosophers,  called  the  Manchester  school, 
on  whose  honesty  I  cast  no  doubt,  who  have  held 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  nation  to  decline  any  further 
burdens  and  responsibility  ;  there  has  been  and  still 

is,  a  growing  party  which  makes  light  of  the  heroic 
virtues  which  have  planted  the  Union  Jack  in  every 
country  and  in  every  clime.  We  have  much  wealth 
laid  up  for  many  years,  we  are  to  be  content  to  enjoy 

it,  and  give  up  the  duties  which  that  wealth  imposes 
on  us.  Worst  of  all  they  have  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  love  for  the  fatherland  is  a  virtue,  and 
w^hether  w^e  should  not  be  ashamed  instead  of  proud 
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of  our  country,  and  this  idea  creeps  slowly  forward 
like  the  fatal  horse  of  Troy  : 

Ilia  subit  mediaeque  minans  illabitur  urbi, 

0  patria,  0  divum  domus  Ilium  et  inclyta  bello 

Moenia  Dardanidum.” 

It  is,  therefore,  at  such  a  time  as  this  well  worth 
considering  what  our  history  has  been,  what  our 
country  is  ;  and  I  think  that,  from  such  a  study,  no 
one  of  you  will  arise  without  a  firm  determination 
not  to  betray  the  glorious  inheritance  we  have 
received  from  our  ancestors.  It  was  founded  on 
self-respect,  it  was  built  up  by  self-denial,  it  has  been 
crowned  by  self-sacrifice.  But,  says  our  philosopher 
of  the  Manchester  school,  self-denial  is  not  the  real 
principle  of  life,  it  is  an  enlightened  selfishness,  such 
as  will  lead  England  to  cast  off  her  colonies  as  a  tree 
sheds  her  fruit  when  it  is  ripe.  I  tell  you.  No ! 
Selfishness  is  selfishness  still,  the  greatest  crime,  the 
foulest  blot  on  human  or  on  national  character. 
What  is  more,  I  tell  you,  that  it  is  your  duty,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  stand  by  your  countrymen  wherever 
they  may  be,  so  long  as  they  are  within  their  lawful 
rights.  What  is  more,  you  are  to  watch  over  them 
as  a  mother  watches  over  her  children,  and  not  to 
allow  any  one  to  come  between  you  and  them. 
What  is  more,  I  tell  you,  your  colonies  will  not  be 
cast  off.  They  have  done  their  duty  b}^  you  in  the 
past — witness  the  Soudan  expedition  ! — and  will  do 
so  in  the  future  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  You 
may  have  heard  people  talk  of  colonial  disloyalty. 
Now,  it  is  my  profound  conviction,  and  I  speak  well 
weighing  the  words  I  use,  and  after  seeing  nearly 
every  person  of  any  weight  in  the  colonial  world, 
that,  should  this  country  be  in  any  difficulty,  and 
should  there  be  any  men  unwilling  to  come  forward, 
by  Heaven  they  had  better  learn  how  to  mind  the 
children,  for,  if  they  don’t  come,  the  women  will. 

There  remains  the  last  great  bolt  that  our 
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philosopher  has  to  hurl.  All  nations  have  decayed  ; 
why  should  not  ours  ?  Athens  and  Sparta,  Carthage 
and  Rome,  Florence  and  Pisa,  are  down.  Their 
places  know  them  no  more.  We  have  reached  our 
zenith,  we  too  must  fall !  Sir,  I  know  full  well  that 
the  time  will  come  when  this  poor  frame  shall  be 
laid  to  rest,  “  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust.”  I  know  full  well,  and  it  is  my  greatest 
sorrow,  that  the  time  will  come  when  sacred  Troy 
shall  fall  and  Priam  and  the  folk  of  Priam  with  his 
good  ashen  spear. 


€(T(r€Tat  Tjfxap  or  av  ttot  oAo)Ar)  lAtos  tprj 
Kai  Tlpiap-os  Kal  Xaos  ev/x/xcXcw  TlpuapiOLO. 


But,  with  God’s  help,  it  shall  not  be  in  my  time,  nor 
shall  it  be,  please  God,  while  one  stone  is  left  upon 
another  in  this  ancient  school  of  ours. 

Here  then  I  must  speak  of  Eton,  and  for  more 
reasons  than  one  I  feel  that  words  fail  me.  I  see 
around  me  men  whose  names  are  household  words 
wherever  Eton  is  known ;  men  who,  while  boys, 
built  up  the  reputation  which  the  school  at  this 
moment  enjoys  in  the  contemporary  world,  for 
athletics,  for  scholarship,  for  manly  and  chivalrous 
behaviour,  in  every  word  and  deed,  and  who  are  now 
devoting  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  bringing  up 
another  generation  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  I 
ask  myself,  who  am  I  that  I  should  speak  of  the 
school  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  I  beg  them  to  believe 
that  it  is  with  the  deepest  sense  of  my  own  unfitness 
that  I  stand  here  to-night  in  the  faint  hope  that  I 
may  point  out  some  principles  underlying  their 
practice,  which  may  escape  the  notice  of  those  in 
the  midst  of  the  fray,  but  which  strike  a  student 
who  has  seen  most  of  the  systems  of  the  world. 

What  then  is  Eton  ?  I  have  often  wondered 
that  in  this  age  of  political  philosophers  no  one  has 
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ever  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a  school¬ 
boy  at  a  public  school  is  as  nearly  as  possible  that 
under  a  model  republic.  Here,  as  far  as  I  know, 
and  as  far  as  I  may  speak  from  my  own  experience, 
there  is  true  liberty  to  those  who  can  use  it,  true 
equality  to  those  who  deserve  it,  and  true  fraternity 
to  those  who  are  congenial.  Neither  birth  nor 
wealth  nor  favour  can  raise  one  boy  above  another 
in  the  eyes  of  the  school,  but  merit  and  merit  alone  at 
play  or  work.  That  is  one  thing  of  which  you  cannot 
be  too  jealous  ;  the  name  and  success  of  the  school 
depend  upon  it.  But  a  question,  which  I  have 
often  been  asked  by  foreign  professors  and  foreign 
statesmen  is,  what  is  the  ground-work  of  your 
school-boys’  self-respect,  on  which  alone  a  school¬ 
master  or  the  best  of  school  traditions  can  build  ? 
For  I  assure  you  that,  at  this  moment,  an 
Englishman  who  deserves  the  name  stalks  abroad 
through  Europe  like  a  Spartan  through  the  fields  of 
Greece  in  her  degenerate  days,  or  like  Achilles  through 
the  meadows  of  asphodel,  and  every  one  says, 
“  Great  Heavens,  why  are  not  our  boys  like  that  ?  ” 
Now  I  am  afraid  that,  compared  to  foreign  boys, 
the  average  Eton  boy — of  my  time,  at  any  rate — 
could  only  be  described  as  ignorant.  What  is  it 
then  that  sets  the  ignorant  above  the  learned,  and 
gives  them  a  repose  and  a  dignity  which  all  the 
knowledge  contained  in  the  ‘‘  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  ”  fails  to  do  ?  I  have  often  said  that  a  boy 
goes  to  Eton  knowing  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
according  to  foreign  standards,  but  he  takes  with 
him  an  ideal  of  his  mother  and  his  sister,  and  you 
may  crunch  the  soul  out  of  the  feeblest  child  among 
you  before  he  will  allow  you  to  take  the  name  of 
his  mother  or  his  sister  in  vain.  Sir,  that  is  a  boy’s 
religion,  and  a  boy’s  religion,  no  less  than  a  man’s, 
is  not  what  he  says  but  what  he  does.  The  Pal¬ 
ladium  of  this  country,  whatever  cynics  and  philoso¬ 
phers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  its  respect  for  its 
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womankind.  It  is  never  mentioned,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  a  man,  and  above  all  an  Englishman,  never 
speaks  of  what  he  believes  and  trusts.  Mind, 
respect  for  women  is  the  first  and  best  criterion  of 
a  gentleman,  and  it  is  an  almost  certain  mark  of  a 
brave  man.  At  any  rate,  I  can  only  tell  you,  as  one 
who  has  knocked  about  a  good  deal  in  most  parts  of 
the  globe,  that  if  I  am  to  be  in  a  fix,  I  ask  you  to 
give  me  behind  me  a  man  who  has  no  woman’s  ruin 
on  his  conscience.  For  that  is,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  the  thing  which  most  troubles  a  man,  however 
brave,  when  he  thinks  the  game  is  up  and  fear 
paints  on  his  face  the  sickly  yellow  that  old  Homer 
rightly  attributes  to  the  panic-stricken. 

It  is  just  as  though,  while  you  are  here  at  school, 
any  one  of  you  Sixth  Form  were  to  forget  the 
responsibility  which  the  traditions  of  this  place  lay 
on  you  with  regard  to  the  smaller  boys,  or  the 
weighty  maxim  of  the  poet  Juvenal — 

‘‘  Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia :  ” 

or  the  still  more  awful  threat  of  the  most  merciful 
lawgiver  that  the  world  has  ever  known :  “It  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones.”  Such  sins  I  tell 
you  alcT'^vriv  oixoXoyovfJievTjv  (j)€povcri,  such  sins  bear 
with  them  the  most  terrible  punishment  in  this 
world,  and  you  can  only  pray  that  in  the  next 
world  the  Lord  of  all  power  and  might  will  have 
mercy  upon  such  offenders,  for  in  this  world,  man 
and  their  consciences  will  have  none. 

But  of  such  things  there  is  here  no  danger. 
What  I  do  think  we  ran  a  risk  of  forgetting  in  my 
time  was  that  life  is  not  all  one  gigantic  game  and 
that  school-work  is  something  more  than  a  disagree¬ 
able  incident  in  the  day’s  pleasure.  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  magnificent  buildings  and  institu¬ 
tions  that  have  been  erected  since  my  time,  that  this 
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has  all  been  altered,  and  probably  I  ought  now  to 
be  standing  up  for  games  and  leisure,  in  both  of 
which  I  am  a  profound  believer.  At  any  rate  there 
is  one  department  out  of  school,  in  which  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  have  seen  elsewhere, 
we  did  not  spend  time  enough ;  and  that  is  school 
singing.  Recollect  that  while  the  Playing-fields  are 
the  best  training  for  the  bod}^,  and  the  school-room 
for  the  mind,  there  remains  the  loftiest  side  of  your 
nature,  by  which  you  grasp  the  pathetic  and  the 
sublime,  and  which  can  only  be  properly  cultivated 
by  the  practice  of  music.  Recollect  also  that  no 
music  is  so  elevating  and  inspiring  as  that  which 
is  used  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Such  words 
I  feel  I  am  ill  qualified  to  speak.  These  facts  have 
been  urged  on  you  before,  and  will  be  urged  on  you 
again,  by  others  gifted  with  far  greater  eloquence 
and  erudition  than  I  can  bring  to  bear  on  this  noble 
theme.  I  know  that  it  is  part  of  our  national 
reserve,  and  a  very  wholesome  reserve  it  is,  that  such 
subjects  should  not  be  so  much  as  mentioned  by 
laymen,  but  I  cannot  help  emphasising  with  all  the 
force  in  my  power  the  fact  that  we  should  all  of  us 
in  my  time  have  been  much  better  men,  if  we  had 
taken  more  interest  in  the  services  in  Chapel.  At 
any  rate  I  will  speak  for  myself.  Repetition  and 
reiteration  of  the  same  sentences,  however  noble, 
make  them  tame  ;  and  it  is  not  till  many  years 
after  he  has  left  school  that  a  man  discovers  that, 
except  the  Bible,  the  grandest  English  prose  is 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And 
now  that  I  have  mentioned  the  Bible,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  a  sheepish  dislike 
among  all  school-boys  of  reading  the  Bible.  It 
seems  to  be  mollycodiish  and  soft.  Now  the  Bible 
has  strengthened  and  consoled  far  greater  and  nobler 
men  of  our  race  than  you  or  I  are  likely  to  be,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  to  read  it  will  not  make  us  any 
less  creditable  to  our  school  or  country. 
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If  I  lay  stress  on  these  considerations,  it  is  because 
they  were  the  only  things  I  can  find  fault  with, 
looking  back  at  my  time  here.  It  behoves  you,  if 
these  things  are  still  so,  now,  if  ever,  to  set  them  right. 
The  eyes  of  all  English-speaking,  not  to  mention 
foreign  schools,  are  turned  upon  you.  Every  new 
State  wishes  to  have  its  Eton  and  Winchester,  and, 
if  it  may  be,  to  improve  on  the  models  in  the  old 
country.  It  is  your  duty  to  maintain  the  school 
in  her  proud  position  as  the  first  in  the  whole  world. 

Such  in  fact  is  my  view  of  Eton  as  it  is.  If  I  am 
asked  what  Eton  has  been,  I  reply,  Si  monumen- 
tum  requiris,  circumspice.”  Chapel  and  Upper 
School  alone  will  show  you  what  your  predecessors 
have  done.  Their  works  form  the  noble  Liturgy 
that  Eton  has  rendered  to  the  State  on  earth,  their 
words  spoken  or  written,  form  the  Litany  she  offers 
to  God  in  heaven.  Equal  them  we  cannot,  but  we 
can  strive  to  see  that  we  do  not  fall  further  behind 
them  than  we  can  help. 

It  is,  while  you  are  here,  that  you  have  the  best 
chance  of  rivalling  those  who  have  gone  before  you 
by  throwing  yourselves  heartily  and  unsparingly 
into  every  kind  of  game  and  work.  But  it  is  when 
you  leave  school  and  choose  your  career  in  after 
life  that  difficulties  thicken,  and  I  wish  now  to  point 
out  among  the  well-worn  tracks  some  newer  paths 
to  which  you  may  perhaps  feel  inclined  to  turn  your 
steps,  and  do  not  forget  that,  coming  from  this 
place,  you  will  be  expected  to  prove  capable  of  lead¬ 
ing  wherever  you  may  go. 

The  army  and  navy  have  always  been  favourite 
professions  here,  and  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  charm 
and  romance  that  attaches  to  them,  but  I  will  remind 
each  one,  who  thinks  of  them,  that  with  his  regiment 
and  his  ship  he  acquires  a  new  responsibility,  a  new 
dignity,  and  new  traditions  that  he  must  maintain  ; 
and,  further,  that  the  enthusiasm  which  he  must 
carry  from  here  must  be  such  as  will  render  him 
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proof  against  any  of  the  slights  that  superiors,  and 
above  all,  permanent  officials,  have  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  in  this  country  thought  it  their  business 
to  lay  upon  young  officers.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
new,  nor  is  there  any  new  thing  that  I  can  say  to 
you  about  the  noble  and  self-denying  profession — 
with  which  I  am  told  my  family  has  been  connected 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  of  which  I  am 
immeasurably  proud — the  profession  of  medicine. 
Those,  whose  talents  call  them  in  that  direction,  I 
may  remind  that  they  bind  themselves  for  life  to  a 
mistress,  who  allows  no  holiday,  who  has  no  gratitude, 
and  who  shows  them  the  ignoblest,  as  well  as  the 
noblest,  sides  of  human  character.  One  reward 
indeed  they  have  :  that,  when  all  is  done,  when  they 
have  earned  their  bread  and  educated  their  children, 
they  can  look  back  and  say  with  certainty,  ‘‘We 
have  appreciably  lessened  the  sum  total  of  human 
misery,”  and  this  is  more  than  a  barrister  can  say, 
whatever  charms  the  law  may  have  for  her  votaries, 
among  whom  I  reckon  myself. 

But  the  careers  to  which  I  particularly  call  your 
attention,  are  those  of  education,  engineering,  and 
of  trade.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  point  out  to 
you  that  it  is  your  business  to  use  every  effort  to 
place  the  masses,  who  now  exercise  the  vote  and 
control  the  destinies  of  the  country,  in  a  position 
to  use  that  vote  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  empire. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  who  bring 
up  the  younger  generation  of  the  lower  orders  should 
be  before  all  things  gentlemen,  and  I  use  the  term 
in  the  highest  sense.  What  is  wanted  there,  as 
elsewhere,  for  the  young  is  not  a  cram  knowledge  of 
all  the  “  osophies,”  the  “  ologies,”  and  the  “  ene¬ 
mies,”  but  a  certain  ^0o<;  as  Aristotle  calls  it,  a  tone 
and  a  code  of  honour  such  as  is  obtained  here,  how¬ 
ever  faulty  the  school-boy  code  may  appear  to  the 
complete  philosopher.  They  must,  above  all,  be 
brought  up  to  respect  their  parents,  a  virtue  which 
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is  dying  out,  and  to  respect  themselves  and  their 
womankind.  These  are  things  which  cannot  be 
lectured  into  any  one.  It  is  merely  by  coming  into 
contact  with  manly  persons,  who  act  on  such  ideas, 
that  children  adopt  them.  Such  a  profession  will 
take  many  of  you  from  luxurious  homes  to  spend 
your  lives  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  the 
haunts  of  misery  and  vice.  Reward  on  earth  you 
will  have  none ;  your  friends  will  look  on  you  as 
Quixotic,  your  enemies,  if  you  have  any,  as  mad. 
But  here,  if  anywhere,  the  ancient  motto  “  noblesse 
oblige  ”  applies,  and  I  say  to  you  that  of  all  the  ways 
in  which  you  can  render  service  to  this  country  at 
this  moment,  the  most  certain,  if  the  least  striking, 
is  that  of  the  qualifying  for  and  serving  in  the 
humble  career  of  a  master  in  a  school-board  school. 
And  I  may  add  that  it  is  in  respect  of  our  popular 
education  that  we  have  most  to  learn  from  our 
cousins  in  America  and  our  countrymen  in  the 
colonies. 

For  the  adventurous  spirits,  of  whom  there  are 
no  doubt  many  here,  there  are  untold  new  worlds 
in  the  realms  of  travel  and  science.  Africa  is  still 
practically  unexplored.  Two  or  three  expeditions 
have  made  their  way  across  the  dark  continent,  and 
many  a  young  Englishman  has  already  lost  his  life 
in  hunting  tours,  undertaken  to  gratify  his  mere 
love  of  sport.  If  half  the  time  and  energy,  which 
has  in  the  last  twenty  years  been  applied  by  Eton 
men  alone  to  sport,  had  been  turned  in  the  footsteps 
of  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak,  this  country  would  be 
able  to  reckon  many  an  island  in  the  eastern  seas, 
and  many  a  province  in  the  southern  continent, 
among  the  presents  she  has  received  from  this 
school.  Besides  devoting  your  attention  to  bringing 
new  countries  under  the  Union  Jack,  there  are  great 
careers  for  the  mining  and  civil  engineer  in  those 
which  have  already  been  subdued.  It  is  not  on  con¬ 
quest,  but  on  administration  that  we  rest  our  right 
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to  rule.  In  this,  as  in  trade,  of  which  I  would  next 
speak  to  you,  recollect  that  if  you  would  be  happy 
as  well  as  successful  men  you  must  have  some  idea 
beyond  that  of  your  own  purely  selfish  interests. 
Take  to  yourselves,  you  who  engage  in  these  pro¬ 
fessions,  the  idea  of  making  some  corner  of  the 
world  more  English,  that  is,  more  thoroughly 
subject  to  the  ideals  by  which  we  live,  and  you  will 
find,  with  that  idea  before  you,  perils  and  difficulties 
which  seem  insurmountable,  illnesses  and  the  petty 
miseries  of  life  which  seem  insupportable,  will  dis¬ 
appear  from  your  path  like  the  dew  from  off  the 
grass  before  the  sun. 

I  mentioned  trade  as  a  profession,  and  I  cannot 
help  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  such  atrocious  snobbery  as  that  of  being  ashamed 
of  trade.  Great  heavens,  this  nation  lives  by  trade  ; 
and  yet  I  have  just  heard  of  a  fifth-rate  grandson  of 
a  third-rate  peer  at  one  of  the  universities,  whose 
only  claim  to  consideration  is  that  his  grandfather 
made  money  as  a  grocer  or  a  huckster,  who  persuaded 
his  set  to  cut  a  man — an  undergraduate — engaged 
in  trade,  whose  shoes  he  w^as  not  fit  to  black.  Pride 
of  race  is  quite  as  contemptible  as  pride  of  wealth. 
The  only  criterion  is  that  which  holds  in  this  school. 
What  has  the  man  done  ?  What  can  he  do  ?  If  it 
were  only  because  trade  follows  the  flag  and  the 
flag  follows  the  trade,  we  should  be  proud  of  it. 
But  trade,  as  trade,  is  in  this  country  ennobled  by 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  of  adventure,  and  of  sport, 
just  as  the  handicrafts  are  now  again  being  illuminated 
by  the  spirit  of  art. 

Those  of  you,  then,  who  will  in  time  join  the  ranks 
of  our  merchant  princes,  must  remember  that  you 
join  a  body  with  great  traditions  ;  and  never  forget 
that  any  transaction,  of  which  you  do  not  in  your 
heart  approve,  casts  a  slur  on  the  probity  of  your 
compeers  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  on  your  own  house. 
At  this  moment  the  name  of  English  merchants  is 
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in  the  commercial  world  of  Europe  synonymous 
with  princely  dealings  on  a  large  scale.  Try  to 
heighten,  and  not  to  blur,  that  reputation. 

There  are  two  more  callings  to  which  I  must 
now  direct  your  attention.  No  !  there  are  three. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  that  of  the  diplomatist. 
For  him,  I  am  sure,  as  for  the  lawyer,  of  whom  I 
made  such  slight  mention,  the  most  important 
consideration  is  to  keep  the  lamp  of  truth  burning 
brightly  in  his  soul.  Be  sure  that  the  old  maxim 
that  “  An  Ambassador  is  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the 
good  of  his  country,”  does  not  hold  good  for  an 
Englishman.  Your  word  as  Englishmen  is  worth 
a  thousand  times  more  to  you  than  any  petty 
temporary  advantages  deceit  may  seem  to  give  you. 

But  of  the  two  professions  now  left  to  you 
besides  letters — and  for  me  the  pen  includes  the 
pencil — on  which  I  shall  not  touch,  because  “  Poeta 
nascitur,  non  fit,”  I  will  take  the  least  difficult 
first. 

If  the  future  of  this  country  is  not  to  be  shrouded 
in  the  deepest  gloom,  there  must  be  some  among  my 
hearers,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Pitt  and  Fox  will 
fall  in  earlier  or  in  later  years.  But  beware  how  you 
lightly  commit  yourselves  to  the  career  of  a  states¬ 
man.  Above  all,  recollect  that  John  Bull,  with  his 
material  common  sense,  demands  that  a  statesman 
should  have  a  stake  in  the  country.  It  is  idle  to  cite 
great  names  to  him.  Those,”  he  stolidly  replies, 
“  are  exceptions,  and  who  are  you  ?  ”  Poverty, 
as  the  Russian  proverb  says,  is  not  a  crime,  but  it 
is  twice  as  bad  ;  and  I  may  say,  let  the  poor  man 
weigh  well  before  he  launch  forth  on  a  career  in 
which  he  can  only  become  poorer.  It  may  be  that 
the  day  will  come  when  some  of  the  nearest  to  him 
shall  stand  in  need  of  money,  the  dross  which  he 
now  despises  to  earn,  and  he,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart,  shall  wish  to  sell  body  and  soul  for  their 
sakes,  and  all  in  vain.  I  tell  you  that  the  bitterness 
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of  that  moment  is  worse  than  the  bitterness  of 
death  and  that  the  death  of  the  best  beloved  re¬ 
lation  in  the  world. 

But  this  I  only  say  in  warning,  for  I  cannot 
convey  to  you  with  what  anxiety,  and  yet  with 
what  confidence,  the  eyes  of  all  old  Etonians  are 
turned  upon  this  school.  From  among  you  there 
must  come  forth  some  great  ones  to  steer  this 
country  through  the  coming  storms.  In  this  great 
task  all  can  help,  to  this  all  must  turn  their  eyes, 
and  if  any  word  of  mine,  written  or  spoken,  shall 
make  any  single  one  of  you  more  manly,  more 
honourable,  more  chivalrous,  I  feel  that  I  shall  not 
have  lived  in  vain.  But  to  that  young  soul  among 
you  who  shall  take  up  the  great  task  of  guiding  the 
destinies  of  the  old  country,  or  that  of  one  of  her 
children  across  the  seas,  when  he  emigrates,  to  him 
I  say  above  all,  BE  SILENT.”  If  you  feel  you  can 
do  somewhat,  keep  your  own  counsel  even  from  your 
dearest  friend. 

I  am  no  model  for  any  boy  among  you,  but 
perhaps  my  experience  may  be  of  use  to  you.  Eleven 
years  ago  I  left  this  school  with  the  idea  not  of  doing 
anything  myself,  but  of  amassing  knowledge  for  the 
use  of  the  most  perfect  character  that  has  fallen 
across  my  path.  Five  years  I  toiled,  travelling 
from  time  to  time  for  the  object  I  had  in  view,  and 
then  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  see  the  life,  on  which  my  hopes 
were  staked,  fade  from  before  my  eyes.  Five  years 
more  I  spent  in  silence,  toiling  and  travelling,  follow¬ 
ing  out  the  plan  I  promised  him,  who  alone  knew  of 
it,  not  to  give  up,  and  raised  to  him  a  memorial 
which  I  believe  is  not  unknown  among  you.  I 
mention  these  facts  because  I  know  that  nothing 
but  silence  would  have  carried  me  the  little  way  I 
have  gone,  and  if  I  have  broken  the  silence  now,  it 
is  because  from  among  you  must  come  the  man 
whom  I  have  failed  to  find  elsewhere.  And  when 
I  say  “  be  silent,”  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any 
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question  here  of  tragic  airs,  and  an  assumption  of 
terrible  purposes  and  tremendous  aspirations  after 
an  unknown  something.  You  must  go  through  the 
world  without  sighs  and  gloomy  faces,  but  recollect, 
if  you  have  trouble,  the  Spanish  proverb,  He  who 
sings  terrifies  his  woes.”  No  !  work  harder,  play 
harder,  ride  harder  in  the  holidays,  polish  your 
intellect  to  the  utmost  of  your  abilities,  elevate 
your  character  by  noble  thoughts,  noble  music,  noble 
deeds.  Don  Quixote  says  with  truth,  “  Every  man 
is  the  son  of  his  own  works.”  You  have  in  this  place 
your  whole  future  in  your  hands.  Every  lie,  every 
mean  act,  every  nasty  book  makes  your  character 
at  every  step  more  treacherous,  more  mean,  more 
nasty.  Every  straightforward,  every  generous,  every 
noble  act  makes  such  acts  easier  and  more  natural 
to  you.  There  is  nothing  more  terrible  for  a  man 
than  to  find  that  in  his  character,  which  he  has  made 
himself,  lies  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  good  he  is 
anxious  to  do. 

I  am  not  here  to  tahi  politics,  but  I  will  point 
out  to  you,  before  I  turn  to  my  last  great  subject, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  you  to  take  an 
active  interest  and  an  active  part  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  finnikin 
milksop  spirit  which  is  afraid  to  lose  its  refinement 
in  the  turmoil  of  politics.  Believe  me,  if  your 
refinement  is  worth  anything,  it  will  stand  that 
test,  and,  what  is  more,  it  will  refine  others.  A  man, 
who  is  so  exquisitely  frail  that  he  requires  to  stand 
apart  from  the  vulgar  herd  on  the  pedestal  we 
reserve  for  our  womankind,  is  not  only  useless,  but 
he  is  a  reproach  to  our  sex.  In  every  English- 
speaking  country  you  have  the  same  duties  as  here, 
and  in  every  English-speaking  country  you  will 
find  the  two  great  parties.  The  one  takes  for  its 
motto  Law,  the  other  takes  for  its  motto  Liberty. 
The  former  stands  on  guard  to  see  that  liberty  does 
not  degenerate  into  license,  the  latter  that  law 
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should  not  harden  into  tyranny.  Both  sides  have 
noble  watchwords,  both  have  noble  traditions,  and 
a  noble  history.  I  do  not  attempt  to  influence  your 
choice,  but  when  that  choice  is  made,  which  will 
be  long  after  you  have  left  this  school,  let  your 
decision  be  final.  Above  all,  whichever  side  you 
take  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  try  at  all  times  to 
sympathise  with  all  that  is  lofty  in  the  ideals  of  the 
English-speaking  countries.  Put  away  from  you 
that  John  Bull  spirit  which  induces  us,  both  as  a 
nation  and  individually,  to  tell  the  most  unpleasant 
truths  with  the  most  tactless  and  brutal  candour 
to  our  nearest  and  dearest  relations.  That  brutality 
has  its  good  side,  a  hatred  of  exhibiting  feeling.  I 
have  often  seen,  in  distant  places,  partings  which 
were  destined  to  be  permanent  between  English 
families  on  the  one  hand  and  foreign  families  on 
the  other.  The  foreign  boy  embraces  his  mamma 
frequently  and  weeps  copiously.  The  English  boy 
stands  apart,  looking  ineffably  sulky,  and  says, 
“  Don’t  paw  me.”  But  he  is  aware,  and  his  mother 
is  aware,  that  he  does  not  wdsh  her  to  break  down, 
for  his  own  heart  is  breaking  too,  and  there  would 
be,  what  he  most  detests,  a  scene,  and  he  knows 
that  nothing  but  his  truculent  attitude  will  prevent 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  this  brutality  has  its  bad 
side.  The  unnecessary  repulsion  of  the  yearning 
for  affection,  which  blood-relationship  must  produce, 
is  naturally  returned  with  interest,  and  leads  to  the 
bitter  feeling  which  our  foes  try  to  foment  between 
ourselves  and  our  American  cousins.  But  they  are, 
in  fact,  as  proud  of  us  as  we  are  of  them,  and  that  is 
no  light  word.  I  tell  you  that  there  are,  among  the 
rising  generation  over  there,  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  chivalrous  warm-hearted  men  and  women 
who  will  eagerly  grasp  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
if  you  only  hold  it  out  to  them.  That  you  will  do 
with  most  dignity  when  the  storm  which  has  so 
long  threatened  our  country  has  broken.  I  rejoice 
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that,  before  it  breaks,  America  has  begun  to  build  a 
fleet,  for,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  if  in  the  midst 
of  that  storm  a  hostile  fleet  should  attack  her  shores, 
a  large  part  of  our  fleet,  which  is  already  insufficient 
for  the  defence  of  ourselves  and  our  colonies,  would 
certainly  be  detached  at  whatever  cost  to  protect 
them.  When  that  storm  does  break,  I  need  not  sav 
to  you  here,  ‘‘  Strike  home.”  If  you  fall,  you  know 
that  Eton  will  send  forth  still  better  men  to  All 
your  place.  Recollect — 

“  Stat  sua  cuique  dies,  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vitae,  sed  famam  extendere  factis 
Hoc  virtutis  opus.” 

There  remains  but  one  calling  more.  It  is  the 
highest  of  all  on  earth,  and  one  of  which  I  am 
unable,  as  I  am  unqualified,  to  speak  ;  that  is,  the 
calling  of  the  Church.  Not  many  months  ago  an 
eloquent  person  called  upon  me,  and  desired  me  to 
direct  the  attention  of  a  colonial  government  to  a 
certain  abuse  not  unconnected  with  religion.  I 
answered  that  it  would  ill  become  a  young  English¬ 
man,  who  was  travelling  to  learn,  to  criticise  colonial 
statesmen,  and  could  do  the  country  no  good,  and 
my  friend  replied,  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  that 
I  ought  to  live  “  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam.”  Sir, 
I  am,  I  deeply  regret,  unable  to  take  that  higher 
stand-point ;  it  is  enough  for  me,  as  I  told  my  friend, 
to  break  my  lance,  if  it  may  be,  “  ad  majorem 
Angliae  gloriam,”  and  to  leave  to  higher  natures 
the  highest  human  office.  But  I  am  here  to-night 
to  point  out  to  you  the  better  path  ;  and  if  I  told 
you  to  be  silent  should  you  feel  a  vocation  for  the 
service  of  your  country,  how  much  more  shall  I  tell 
you  to  be  silent  if  you  feel  a  vocation  for  the  service 
of  Him  “  Who  maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot ;  Who 
walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.”  In  these 
days  of  morbid  sentiment,  of  morbid  self-examination, 
of  morbid  confession,  of  morbid  fears  for  one’s 
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miserable  self,  you  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid 
gush,  to  maintain  a  manly  reserve  in  this,  the  highest 
sphere,  and  to  keep  the  ‘‘  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.” 
Here,  above  all,  keep  silence  even  from  good  words. 
Learn  the  evils,  mental,  moral,  and  religious,  from 
which  your  country  suffers,  and  if  there  be  among 
you,  as  I  know  there  are,  characters  as  noble,  loyal, 
and  chivalrous  as  that  of  Galahad,  blameless  in 
thought  and  word  and  deed,  to  them  in  this  place, 
if  anywhere,  should  come  at  this  the  darkest  hour 
of  our  national  religion,  the  call  which  came  to 
Samuel,  and  with  that  call  strength  from  on  high 
and  words  like  those  which  were  spoken  by  the 
Lord  to  Gideon  in  the  day  of  woe.  “  Go  in  this  thy 
might,  for  thou  shalt  deliver  the  land  of  Israel. 
Have  not  I  sent  thee  ?  ” 

Strive  to  be  ready  when  the  call  shall  come,  to 
whatever  duty,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  in  whatever 
part  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions.  For  you  shall 
leave  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children,  for 
your  Queen,  your  country,  or  your  faith.  You 
shall  conquer  and  rule  others  as  you  have  learnt 
to  conquer  and  rule  yourselves.  You  shall  go  out 
unhesitatingly  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  you  shall  return,  however  insignificant  your 
errand  may  seem,  with  your  shield,  or  upon  it.  You 
shall  do  your  duty  as  Eton  men.  And  may  the  God 
of  our  ancestors,  in  whom  you  and  I  believe,  prosper 
the  work  of  your  hands.  Go  forth  in  His  name  and 
in  the  name  of  St.  Mary,  the  patron  saint  of  this 
college.  Go  forth  and  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
this  high  mission.  So  shall  all  English-speaking 
men  of  after  times  join  in  our  glorious  anthem — 
‘‘  Floreat  Etona.”  May  Eton  Flourish.  Aye,  and 
she  shall  flourish  ! 
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An  Address  delivered  at  Eton  College, 

May  2Qth,  1894 

The  Labour  Question,  which  I  have  been  asked  to 
discuss  here  to-night,  is,  as  you  well  know,  an 
immense  subject.  I  shall  only  attempt  to  deal  with 
it  from  one  point  of  view  from  which  you  have 
probably  never  contemplated  it — the  point  of  view 
of  the  working  man. 

Last  speech  at  Eton,  its  object,  and  connection  with 
present  speech. — The  last  time  I  spoke  in  this  place, 
the  key  note  of  my  address  was  dvhpov  r^peTepoiv 
TTOicra  yrj  Ta<^09  (the  whole  world  is  the  tomb  of  our 
illustrious  dead),  and  my  object  in  sounding  that 
note  was  to  show  what  Eton  had  done  for  the 
empire  in  the  past  and  what  the  present  generation 
had  still  to  do.  That  speech  and  its  picture  of  our 
model  republic  here,  with  its  true  liberty  to  those 
who  can  use  it,  its  true  equality  to  those  who 
deserve  it,  its  true  fraternity  to  those  who  are 
congenial,  with  its  ideals  of  duty,  loyalty,  and 
religion,  has  evoked  the  warmest  expression  of 
sympathy  from  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  working 
men,  notably  Mr.  Burt,  who  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  skilled  working  man  of  the  north  of  England, 
and  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  unskilled  labourer  of  the  south,  a  fact  which 
will  cause  no  surprise  when  you  recognise,  as  recog¬ 
nise  you  must,  that  the  trade  union  is  the  public 
school  of  the  working  man. 

No  apology,  then,  is  needed  for  coupling  Eton  with 
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the  Labour  Question,  even  had  not  the  school  been 
now,  for  several  years,  engaged  in  trying  to  lighten 
the  saddest  side  of  darkest  England,  the  homes  of 
unskilled  and  sweated  labour,  by  its  mission  at 
Hackney  in  the  East  End  of  London.  If  any  of  you, 
when  you  leave  the  school,  are  to  help  in  that  great 
work,  you  first  must  grasp  the  distinction  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  between  the  skilled  and  the  un¬ 
skilled  working  man,  between  the  working  man  of 
the  north  and  the  working  man  of  the  Metropolis. 
If  the  educated  classes  are  to  help  the  working  man 
in  his  difficulties,  they  must  first  know  what  the 
working  man  has  already  done  to  help  himself. 

To  make  this  clear  to  you,  I  must  ask  you  briefly 
to  survey  with  me  the  social  and  political  England 
of  some  years  ago  and  compare  it  with  the  England 
of  to-day. 

Fifty  years  ago,  according  to  all  competent 
observers,  England  seemed  to  stand  on  the  brink 
of  a  social  revolution.  The  views  that  are  expressed 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  day,  are  placed  in  a  far  more 
lurid  light  by  foreign  visitors  like  Engels,  who  came 
to  study  the  conditions  of  labour  here.  Their  works 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Did  any  doubt  remain, 
the  numerous  parliamentary  papers  and  inquiries 
of  the  time  would  bring  conviction  home  to  the  most 
stubborn  mind.  Wages  were  low  and  paid  in  kind 
under  what  is  known  as  the  truck  system.  In 
other  words,  the  employer  supplied  inferior  goods 
instead  of  money,  and  the  workman  could  not  deal 
at  any  but  the  employer’s  shops  on  pain  of  dis¬ 
missal,  which  meant  the  workhouse  or  starvation  ; 
the  hours  were  long  beyond  belief,  accidents  were 
common,  no  regard  was  paid  to  human  life,  the 
dwellings  were  hovels  unfit  for  habitation.  If  the 
men  were  treated  badly,  women  and  children  were 
treated  worse.  Cases  are  reported  in  which  women, 
with  only  a  blanket  round  them,  were  harnessed 
like  beasts  to  trucks  of  coal  underground  ;  children 
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were  let  out  in  groups  under  overseers  who  brutally 
and  shamefully  ill-treated  them.  There  is  no  infamy, 
no  misery  that  is  now  related  of  the  unskilled  sweated 
industries,  that  cannot  be  paralleled  and  outdone  by 
the  condition  of  the  skilled  labourer  half  a  century 
or  so  ago.  My  learned  and  distinguished  friend. 
Dr.  Baernreither,  looking  back  at  these  times 
impartially,  declares  that  the  history  of  the  west 
records  perhaps  no  greater  plundering  of  man  by 
man  than  of  the  employed  by  the  employers  at  that 
time.  How  is  it,  one  will  ask,  that  to-day  unskilled 
labour,  and  only  some  portion  of  unskilled  labour,  is 
still  carried  on  under  such  conditions  ;  how  is  it 
that  instead  of  misery,  ignorance,  and  vice,  you 
have  highly  educated  men  in  comfortable  homes  ? 
The  change  is  chiefly  due  to  the  self-help  of  the 
working  classes  and  to  the  great  sections  of  the 
labour  movement,  trade  unions,  friendly  societies, 
and  co-operation.  I  am  well  aware  that  contribu¬ 
ting  causes,  such  as  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the 
action  of  some  enlightened  men  in  the  upper  classes, 
have  played  a  part,  but  I  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  the  working  men  owe  more,  infinitely  more,  to 
these  movements  than  to  any  other  cause.  What 
have  statesmen,  or  rather  politicians,  done  but  oppose 
and  hamper  these  movements  by  every  kind  of 
vexatious  restriction  ?  I  am  quite  aware  that  there 
is  another  side  to  this,  the  point  of  view  of  the  em¬ 
ployer,  which  I  shall  examine  later.  I  am  trying 
to  bring  home  to  the  employing  classes  the  point  of 
view  only  too  naturally  and  justly  adopted  by  the 
working  man.  Let  us  then  briefly  examine  what 
have  been  the  ideals  and  what  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  trade  unions,  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  friendly  societies. 

Trade  Unions ;  their  Objects ;  Maintenance  of 
Wages. — What  are  the  chief  objects  a  trade  union 
has  in  view  ?  The  first  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
rate  of  wages.  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  what 
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that  means  ;  it  means  that  the  standard  of  physical 
comfort  is  to  be  maintained  ;  it  means  that  the  men 
and  their  families  shall  be  decently  fed  and  clothed  ; 
it  means  that  they  shall,  besides  being  physically 
capable  of  doing  their  own  work,  leave  a  race  behind 
them  physically  capable  of  taking  their  place. 
Recollect  that  the  poor  man  only  has  his  labour  to 
sell,  and  he  cannot  get  a  fair  price  for  it  unless  he 
combines  with  his  fellow  workman.  It  is  perfectly 
incredible  to  me  that  the  bargaining  which  is  the 
essence  of  trade,  which  every  one  assumes  as  the 
breath  of  the  nostrils  of  the  merchant,  should  be 
considered  a  crime,  or  looked  upon  as  in  any  way 
offensive,  in  the  case  of  the  one  thing  the  working 
man  has  to  part  with.  I  am  not  here  dealing  with 
any  of  the  sham  catch- words  so  often  abused,  that 
is,  used  without  any  definition  by  slovenly  or  dis¬ 
honest  speakers,  such  as  the  “  living  wage  ”  ;  I  am 
merely  dealing  with  that  which  is  the  absolute  right 
of  every  Englishman — a  fair  day’s  wages  for  a  fair 
day’s  work. 

Reduction  of  Hours. — The  second  object  is  the 
reduction  of  hours,  which  means  that  the  physical 
and  mental  strain  shall  be  relaxed  before  the  strained 
cord  breaks  ;  that  a  man  shall  not  work  so  long  as 
to  make  him  incapable  of  further  work  (let  alone 
doing  what  he  does  badly),  and  that  he  shall  have 
leisure  for  recreation  and  self-improvement.  The 
answer  made  by  employers,  time  out  of  mind  and  all 
the  world  over,  is  that  trade  will  not  stand  it.  I  am 
not  saying  that  there  is  not  a  point  below  which 
reduction  is  absurd,  but  I  do  say  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  reduction  is  twice  blessed,  it  blesseth  him  who 
gives  as  much  as  him  who  takes  it.  The  work  is, 
as  has  been  often  shown,  more  in  quantity  and  better 
in  quality,  and  the  man  remains  in  possession  of  his 
full  strength. 

Enforcement  of  the  Law. — The  third  object  is  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  no  use  having  good 
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laws  which  are  not  carried  out,  either  from  the 
weakness  or  incompetence  of  the  administrative 
authority,  or  because  the  person  whom  they  are 
intended  to  protect  cannot  make  his  grievance 
heard.  The  adult  man  should,  as  far  as  possible,  take 
care  of  himself,  but  women  and  children  cannot ; 
where  there  are  weaklings  the  law  must  protect 
them.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  adult  man,  such 
questions  as  health  are  too  important  to  the  com¬ 
munity  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  run  certain  risks. 
Women  and  children  must  be  protected  by  in¬ 
spection.  It  must  be  possible  to  enforce  the  law. 
There  would  be  difficulties  in  many  cases  for  indi¬ 
vidual  workmen,  who  might  by  making  their  com¬ 
plaints  become  obnoxious  to  the  employer.  The 
trade  union,  therefore,  takes  up  these  questions. 
Again,  in  questions  involving  litigation  as  to  the 
employer’s  liability,  the  workman  is  generally  too 
poor  to  enforce  his  rights  himself,  and  the  union 
steps  in  and  backs  him  up. 

Educational  and  Moral  Objects. — In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  objects,  the  trade  union  assists, 
by  libraries  and  club-meetings,  to  further  education, 
and  besides,  by  inculcating  temperance  and  imposing 
fines  for  drunkenness  and  misconduct,  promotes 
morality  among  the  working  classes. 

The  practice  of  Trade  Unions. — These  are  the 
ideals  set  forth  in  the  rules  of  trade  unions  ;  the 
question  next  to  be  answ^ered  is,  how  far  are  these 
ideals  realised  ? 

Number  of  Unionists. — According  to  the  latest 
statistics,  there  are  594  trade  unions  with  1,237,367 
members,  and  an  income  of  £1,790,842,  more  than 
the  revenue  of  some  small  European  States. 

Union  Funds. — How  are  these  funds  employed  ? 
They  are  employed  in  two  main  objects — ^what  may 
be  called  dispute  benefits,  that  is,  allowances  con¬ 
nected  with  strikes,  and  friendly  benefits,  that  is, 
sums  paid  to  help  workmen  in  distress. 
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Old  and  New  Unionism, — In  this  relation  I  may 
call  your  attention  to  the  terms  “  New  Unionism  ” 
and  Old  Unionism.”  The  distinction  depends 
upon  whether  the  dispute  benefits  or  the  friendly 
benefits  predominate.  The  unions  which  lay  chief 
stress  on  the  friendly  side,  and  spend  as  little  as 
possible  on  strikes,  belong,  roughly  speaking,  to  what 
is  known  as  the  “  Old  Unionism.”  Those  w^hose 
funds  are  merely  used  for  strike  purposes  constitute 
the  New  Unionism.”  Let  us  see  how  the  wealthiest 
union,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
employs  its  funds.  With  a  revenue  of  £214,000,  it 
spends  on  dispute  benefit  £12,061,  and  the  following 
sums  on  friendly  benefits  : — 


Sick  and  accident 
Out-of-work  . . 

Superannuation 

Loss  of  tools,  aid  of  orphans,  etc. 


£43,322 

55,160 

44,221 

4,361 


I  have  mentioned  that  the  New  Unions  devote 
their  funds  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  strikes,  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  even  in  the  “New 
Unionism  ”  there  is  a  strike  for  every  petty  grievance. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  friction 
caused  by  petty  grievances  ;  it  is  not  the  great 
trials  that  make  a  man’s  life  a  burden,  it  is  the  sense 
of  what  appears  continued  unprovoked  injustice  in 
small  things  that  makes  his  bread  bitter  to  him. 
For  these  petty  grievances  rules  are  laid  down ; 
they  must  be  referred  in  the  first  place  to  the 
secretarv  of  the  branch  of  the  union ;  if  he  cannot 
adjust  them  by  negotiation  with  the  employer, 
reference  is  made  to  the  general  secretary,  to  the 
Executive  Council,  and  finally,  as  a  rule,  to  a  meeting 
of  the  whole  society,  before  a  strike  is  declared. 
Provision  is  then  made  for  continued  attempts  at 
conciliation,  provision  is  also  made  that  steps  shall 
be  taken  in  order  to  agree  on  an  umpire,  called  the 
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arbitrator,  to  be  selected  by  both  parties  before  the 
final  step  is  taken. 

Members  of  trade  nnions  are  not  allowed  to  use 
insulting  language  ;  fines  are  imposed  on  those  who 
threaten  employers  with  the  wrath  of  their  union  ; 
no  allowances  are  to  be  paid  to  persons  dismissed 
for  breach  of  contract,  although  under  the  name 
of  “  victimised  ”  pay,  allowances  are  made  to  those 
unjustly  dismissed.  There  is  at  least  one  powerful 
union  which  compensates  employers  for  bad  work 
done  by  its  members,  and  exacts  the  money  by  fines 
from  the  defaulter. 

Policy  adopted  towards  Non-unionists  ;  Intimida¬ 
tion, — But  I  shall  be  asked  how  about  the  treatment 
of  non-unionists  ?  are  they  never  intimidated  into 
joining  the  union  ?  Is  that  a  question  which  stands 
well  in  the  mouth  of  a  public  school  boy  or  a  uni¬ 
versity  man  ?  What  is  done  to  a  man  at  a  good 
college  at  Oxford  who  fails  to  support  the  cricket 
club  or  the  boat  club  ?  Is  not  his  name  posted  in  the 
barge  and  at  the  pavilion  ?  Is  he  not  warned  off  ? 
Does  he  object  to  some  customs  which  he  does  not 
understand,  is  he  not  ducked  in  order  to  enlighten 
his  mind  as  to  what  public  opinion  thinks  he  should 
do  ?  Talk  of  intimidation,  is  there  any  boy  in  this 
school  who  has  not  heard  of  worse  ill-treatment  in 
the  form  of  bullying  for  the  sake  of  pure  mischief 
by  men  who  call  themselves  gentlemen,  than  almost 
anything  short  of  murder  that  can  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  these  men  for  whose  education  till  re¬ 
cently,  little  or  no  provision  was  made  ?  Till  there 
is  nothing  of  this  kind  or  worse  done  in  this  school, 
is  there  any  member  of  it  who  has  a  right  to  throw 
the  first  stone  at  trade  unionists,  who,  if  misguided, 
are,  at  any  rate,  doing  what  they  do  for  the  sake  of 
objects  which  no  one  can  blame  ? 

Agitators. — This  brings  me  to  consider  the  officers 
and  organisers  of  these  unions  ;  and  first,  a  word  as 
to  what  are  called  agitators,  a  term  applied  to 
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working  men  leaders,  just  as  a  few  decades  ago  the 
term  adventurer  was  applied  to  Mr.  Canning,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  by  men  who  had  birth 
or  money  for  their  capital  in  life  instead  of  brains. 
Yet,  since  time  was,  poverty  has  been  called  the 
nurse  of  heroes.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  the 
lives  of  these  men,  some  of  whom  I  know  intimately 
and  am  proud  in  this  place  to  be  able  to  call  my 
friends.  Depending  on  their  everyday  exertion 
for  their  daily  bread,  depending  on  a  proper  use  of 
their  hard-earned  leisure  for  their  education  (in 
which  their  right  to  be  heard  really  consists),  making 
as  I  well  know  often  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
their  union,  they  are  to  my  mind  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Is  there  any  one  here  who  has  anything 
against  them  ?  Has  he  grasped  the  difficulties  with 
which  these  men  have  to  contend,  the  difficulty  of 
organising,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  together  large 
bodies  of  men,  sometimes  in  the  unskilled  trades, 
with  no  permanent  interest  in  the  union  of  any  kind  ? 
Again,  these  men  often  come  to  the  front  at  an  early 
age,  while  you  are  still  enjoying  all  the  advantages 
of  Eton  or  Oxford.  If  they  make  one  rash  speech, 
is  it  not  taken  down  and  remembered  against  them 
all  their  lives  ?  Have  none  of  you  a  rash  or  foolish 
speech  at  any  club  on  your  minds,  or  a  speech  which 
has  done,  or  might  do,  as  much  or  more  harm  than 
anything  these  men  have  said  ?  Have  you,  with  all 
the  refinements  of  cultivated  society,  no  coarse  word 
or  hasty  remark,  when  labouring  under  fancied 
injustice,  to  lay  to  your  own  charge  ? 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  men  have  faults,  I 
am  well  aware  that  there  are  among  them  not  only 
misguided  but  even  unprincipled  men.  Are  there 
none  such  here  ?  I  have  not  hesitated  in  speaking 
to  them  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  and  I  certainly  am 
not  going  to  hesitate  here  in  speaking  to  you.  To 
you,  at  any  rate,  the  intense  loyalty  of  the  men  to  the 
union,  and  of  the  chiefs  of  that  union  to  the  men, 
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cannot  but  appeal ;  it  is  but  a  reflection  of  your 
school  life  here. 

What  you  might  not  expect  to  And  is  the  honesty 
and  courage  with  which  the  permanent  officials  of 
the  union,  like  Mr.  Burt,  have  obliged  the  men  to 
give  way  when  they  are  wrong,  although  starvation 
stares  them  in  the  face  as  the  result  of  their  advice. 
Have  you  any  parallel  to  that  here  ?  I  say  to  you 
that  you  must  study  these  men’s  lives,  study  their 
speeches  and  their  works,  before  you  dare  to  criticise 
their  actions.  Learn  their  difficulties,  the  hardships 
and  trials  that  they  and  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  them  have  suffered,  while  you  have  been  sleeping 
in  good  beds,  well  fed  to-day,  with  no  thought  for 
to-morrow  or  what  it  may  bring  forth. 

I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  say  that  there  have  been 
no  enlightened  employers  who  have  held  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  these  associations,  but 
this  is  not  the  place  nor  is  this  the  audience,  composed 
as  it  is  largely  of  the  sons  of  the  employing  class,  to 
whom  I  desire  to  recall  the  virtues  of  men  like  John 
Fielden,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  or  one  whom  to  know  is 
to  respect,  the  great  iron  and  coal  master,  Mr.  David 
Dale.  I  should  like  to  add  that  among  these  working 
men  will  often  be  found  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  English  classics  than  is  to  be  found  in  nine 
out  of  ten  so-called  educated  men  from  this  or  any 
other  public  school.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the 
influence  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  authors  who  might 
be  supposed  to  appeal  to  them,  but  of  the  far  wider 
range  of  reading  which  is  generally  denoted  by  the 
name  of  scholarship. 

Co-operation. — The  second  great  movement  which 
we  have  to  consider  is  that  of  Co-operation.  Here 
again  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ideal 
which  the  movement  has  as  its  basis  and  the  way  in 
which  that  ideal  has  been  realised  in  practice. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  ideal  is  the  regeneration 
of  society  by  the  abolition  of  the  capitalist,  or 
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rather  by  elevating  the  working  man  into  the  position 
of  a  capitalist.  The  movement  has,  as  you  are 
aware,  two  sides,  the  distributive  and  the  productive. 
In  distributive  co-operation  the  working  men,  who 
began,  in  the  case  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  by 
clubbing  together  funds,  in  the  first  instance  merely 
for  the  sake  of  buying  necessaries  such  as  tea,  now 
carry  on  every  kind  of  business,  and  have,  in  so  far 
as  their  business  extends,  eliminated  the  middle 
man.  They  have  even,  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale,  shown  how  the  evils  attending  the 
sweated  industries,  such  as  shirt-making,  can  be 
obviated.  They  carry  on  an  immense  trade,  return¬ 
ing  to  their  customers  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the 
goods  in  which  they  deal,  and  paying  besides  a  large 
percentage  on  the  shares.  They  have  erected  clubs, 
organised  education,  and  have  so  fa.r  extended  their 
trade  as  to  purchase  and  manage  in  one  case  a  fleet 
of  steamers.  Space  fails  me  here  to  deal  with  the 
many  difficulties,  such  as  mutual  competition  (called 
by  them  over-lapping),  and  the  fine  business  qualities 
evoked  in  the  management  of  these  stores. 

Productive  co-operation,  which  is  dearer  far  to 
the  idealists  who  founded  the  movement,  aims  at 
the  establishment  of  self-governing  workshops  and, 
owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter, 
has  not  had  the  same  measure  of  success,  but 
highly  successful  instances,  such  as  the  Hebden 
Bridge  fustian  cutting  factory,  show  that  success  at 
any  rate  in  certain  industries  is  possible  under  a 
manager  like  Mr.  Greenwood. 

In  1891  there  were  1624  co-operative  societies 
with  1,191,369  members,  and  £17,042,104  capital; 
the  sale  of  goods  amounted  to  £48,571,786,  and  the 
profits  to  £4,774,030.  Nor  have  the  co-operators 
been  content  with  industrial  work  alone.  In  spite 
of  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  introduce  into 
farming  the  principles  they  believe  in,  they  have 
latterly  started  co-operative  dairies  with  excellent 
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results.  Here  again  I  have  to  point  out  to  you  the 
qualities  that  are  developed,  the  loyalty  both  from 
above  and  from  below,  the  business  faculties,  the 
untiring  zeal  that  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  both 
branches  in  the  movement.  Here  again  I  have  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  self-denial  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement.  It  does  not  astonish  you  to  hear 
that  men  like  Sir  Robert  Herbert  have  been  offered 
and  refused  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  the  City 
as  they  received  in  the  Civil  Service,  but  it  is  I  think 
not  generally  known  that  men  like  Mitchell  and 
Maxwell  at  the  head  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
who  have  the  handling  of  millions,  are  content  with 
salaries  of  something  like  £150  a  year.  Are  you  all 
aware,  are  people  outside  this  place,  aware,  of  the 
noble  disinterestedness  which  is  the  active  principle 
of  the  lives  of  these  men  ?  I  do  not  pause  in  this 
place  to  recall  the  names  of  the  little  knot  of  men 
from  the  upper  classes  who  often  helped  these  move¬ 
ments  in  the  hour  of  need,  but  no  co-operator  can 
think  unmoved  of  Kingsley,  Ludlow,  and  Vansittart 
Neale.  I  do  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  these  were,  I  believe,  Eton  men. 

Friendly  Societies, — The  last  great  labour  move¬ 
ment,  to  which  I  have  to  refer  here  to-night,  is  that 
of  the  friendly  societies  which  began  with  the  purely 
benevolent  ideas  of  mutual  self-help  and  ended  in 
practice  by  the  constitution  of  large  business 
societies  for  insurance.  There  are,  I  believe,  roughly 
speaking  at  the  present  time,  28,400  such  societies 
with  £22,095,000  capital. 

These  too,  like  the  co-operative  societies,  have 
made  their  mistakes,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
to  their  everlasting  credit  that  they  were  founded 
by  working  men  at  a  time  when  insurance  was  not 
understood  by  any  class  in  the  country,  that  as  soon 
as  the  principles  of  insurance  were  established  they 
manfully  set  to  work  to  place  their  societies  on  a 
proper  business  footing.  Whatever  failures  there 
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may  have  been,  they  have  undoubtedly  alleviated  an 
amount  of  human  misery  which  is  almost  incalculable, 
and  here  I  must  call  your  attention,  although  I 
cannot  enter  into  details,  to  the  help  afforded  to  the 
agricultural  labourer  by  the  friendly  societies  as  well 
as  by  the  co-operative  movement,  a  fact  which  is  all 
the  more  important  because,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  brief  periods  (in  the  seventies),  the  trade 
unions  have  hardly  succeeded  in  organising  this  class. 

There  is  another  consideration,  to  which  I  may 
allude  here,  of  great  importance  from  an  industrial 
standpoint,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  through 
these  associations,  class  distinctions  which  might 
otherwise  have  existed  are  obliterated.  The  friendly 
society  and  co-operative  movements  now  include  a 
great  number,  and  the  trade  union  movement  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  who  would  in  any 
other  country  belong  to  the  bourgeois  class,  but  who 
still  throw  in  their  lot  for  all  industrial  purposes  with 
those  among  whom  they  were  born.  They  own  their 
own  houses,  they  have  invested  in  the  funds,  they 
are,  as  my  friend  Schulze-Gaevernitz  has  shown,  part 
of  the  moneyed  and  capitalist  class  themselves. 

We  have  now  closed  the  chapter  of  industrial 
industry  I  have  sought  to  review  briefly.  I  have 
still  to  deal  with  the  same  period  from  the  political 
point  of  view. 

Political  England  as  it  was  and  is  now, — A  century 
ago  England  was  practically  ruled  in  the  first  instance 
by  what  we  may  call  the  gentry,  that  is  by  the  class 
who,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you,  in  my  former  speech, 
acquired  the  rights  they  possessed  by  the  unpaid 
performance  of  the  duties  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
militia  officers,  and  members  of  Parliament,  to  which 
they  were  chosen  by  an  electorate  of  some  200,000 
voters,  who,  in  their  turns,  acted  unpaid  as  jurymen, 
militiamen,  and  churchwardens,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
overseers  of  highways. 

With  the  new  electorate  in  1832  appeared  a  new 
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gentry,  consisting  largely  of  men  who  had  risen  to 
wealth  in  the  new  industrial  system  of  factories,  and 
these  grasped  at  the  rights  attaching  to  the  old 
honorary  offices,  but  were  unwilling  to  perform  the 
duties  attaching  to  them.  Hence  the  new  system  of 
boards  with  the  paid  officials  attached  to  them. 

The  new  gentry  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  factory  towns,  were  quite  out  of 
touch  with  the  grievances  of  the  factory  hands.  Their 
interests  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
latter,  and  without  the  training  and  tradition  of  the 
older  race  they  did  undoubtedly  fail  to  administer 
properly  what  inadequate  protection  the  law  then 
gave  to  the  working  man.  Other  economic  causes 
were  at  work  to  increase  the  distress,  and  the  result 
of  the  disappointment  of  those  who  had  looked  on 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  as  a  panacea  was  the  Chartist 
movement  of  1848,  which  seemed  to  show  that  a 
political  as  well  as  a  social  revolution  was  impend¬ 
ing.  That  movement,  for  all  its  strength,  was 
deserted  by  its  leader  and  proved  a  failure.  How  is 
it  that  at  this  time,  looking  back,  we  can  assert 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  political  revo¬ 
lution  is  not  only  not  imminent,  but  impossible  ? 

The  old  system  then  was  gone,  and  in  its  place 
you  had  political  chaos  ;  the  old  model  was  gone, 
the  germ  of  the  self-governing  community  seemed  to 
have  perished,  and  friends  of  England,  like  Professor 
Gneist,  could  only  lament  that  no  political  or  other 
education  seemed  likely  to  be  found  for  the  nation 
once  famous  for  its  self-government. 

Here  again,  and  this  time  quite  undoubtedly,  the 
solution  was  supplied  not  by  the  statesmen,  but  by 
the  working  men.  I  have  shown  you  how  on  the 
industrial  side  not  only  did  the  working  man  educate 
himself,  but  actually  provided  what  are,  after  all,  the 
only  practical  solutions  j^et  offered  to  the  most 
difficult  social  problem. 

By  the  funds  of  their  different  societies,  provision 
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was  made  in  spite  rather  than  by  the  help  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  old  age,  for  accidents  and 
the  unemployed,  but  above  all  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  standard  of  life. 

By  the  self-managing  workshop,  by  the  self- 
directing  store  as  well  as  by  the  government  of  trade 
unions,  the  leaders  of  the  working  men  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  trade  and  business  b}"  no  means 
inferior  to  that  of  their  employers. 

Through  their  ready,  and,  later  on,  their  enthu¬ 
siastic  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  they  showed  that  they  recognised  that 
the  interests  of  all  classes  are  really  one.  Have  you 
here  in  this  school  so  recognised  them,  are  you  likely 
here  or  at  Oxford,  with  all  your  advantages,  to  acquire 
anything  like  the  insight,  I  do  not  say  into  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  a  complicated  trade,  but  into  the  broad 
general  principles  of  business  with  which  these  men 
are  as  familiar  as  you  are  with  the  Greek  alphabet  ? 
The  cotton  industry  alone  will  show  you  that  they 
know  what  profits  can  be  extracted  from  their  trade, 
how  far  it  is  wise  to  press  the  employer.  Think  of 
these  things  when  you  are  inclined  to  compare  them 
with  yourselves,  and  be  sure  that  the  comparison, 
if  a  fair  one,  will  be  to  your  disadvantage.  Even 
their  political  education  in  the  mere  management  of 
men  and  public  affairs  will  not  prove  inferior  to 
yours. 

Why,  they  have  taken  without  any  blowing  of 
trumpets  perhaps  the  most  practical  step  towards 
the  unification  of  the  English  race  that  has  3^et  been 
made.  Their  organisations  have  branches  in  the 
Colonies,  and  in  the  United  States  ;  they  have  learnt 
and  shown  that  not  onty  all  Englishmen,  but  all 
English-speaking  men,  are  one. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  their  achievements  of 
which  I  would  have  you  proud  ;  this  is  what  they 
have  brought  about  by  lives  of  self-help,  self-denia], 
and  self-sacrifice.  Compare  them  for  a  moment 
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with  the  foreign  working  man  if  you  wish  to  measure 
the  value  of  your  own  race.  Here  are  not  dreamers, 
or  atheists,  or  anarchists,  but  men  capable  of 
administering  in  the  old  spirit  the  local  and  imperial 
government  of  the  country. 

Political  and  social  prospects, — What  then,  you  will 
ask  me,  will  be  their  influence  on  the  course  of  English 
politics  and  social  life  ?  I  reply  unhesitatingly  that 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  you  will  have  the  same 
contrast  of  two  parties,  one  standing  for  Law,  and 
the  other  for  Liberty,  only  here  as  elsewhere  they 
will  take  new  names,  the  socialists  with  their  love 
of  the  ever-present  interference  of  the  State  and  the 
anti-socialists  laying  stress  on  the  development  of  the 
individual. 

Abroad  I  have  still  less  doubt  of  the  future  of  our 
imperial  race.  Five  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  those 
who  were  maintaining  our  Empire  abroad  were 
looking  with  distrust  on  the  new  rulers,  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  asserted  in  ‘‘  Cyril  ”  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  first  step  of  the  democracy  would  be  to 
abdicate.  That  assertion  I  repeat  to-day  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  its  truth.  Wherever  you  or  yours  have 
made  good  a  foothold  for  the  Union  Jack,  and  you 
make  it  good  by  establishing  order  instead  of  dis¬ 
order,  these  men  will  not  go  back  on  you.  I  tell  you 
that,  if  they  are  once  convinced  that  we  are  in  India 
or  South  Africa  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice, 
no  power  on  earth  will  drive  them  out.  I  am  well 
aware  that  past  democracies  have  proved  incapable 
of  great  sacrifices  or  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  their 
leaders,  but  these  men  have  starved  themselves,  and 
what  a  man  feels  more  than  himself,  their  wives  and 
children,  for  a  principle  to  be  made  good  as  against 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  what  can  you  not  expect 
them  to  do  where  they  have  to  fight  for  a  principle 
as  against  the  outside  world  ? 

There  is  but  one  danger.  There  are,  at  this 
moment,  two  great  living  movements  in  this  country 
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represented  by  the  public  school  man  and  the 
working  man.  To  you,  as  representing  the  public 
school  men,  I  say,  strive  to  understand  these  men  ; 
if  you  only  go  straight,  they  will  not  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  you.  They  have,  though  sometimes  clumsily 
expressed,  the  same  respect  for  one  law,  one  faith, 
one  Queen,  who  represents  to  all  the  English-speaking 
world  the  model  and  ideal  of  Home.  Who  can 
explain  what  this  small  word  means  to  those  who  live 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  Empire  in  the  loneliness 
of  the  backwoods,  or  who  carry  their  lives  in  their 
hands  in  the  Indian  jungle,  far,  far  away,  where  the 
east  wind  is  called  “  the  Home  wind  ;  for  it  brings 
the  English  home  ”  ?  Yet  that  word  is  as  much 
appreciated  by  the  working  man  as  it  is  by  you  or 
me.  He  has  grasped  that  ideal  and  will  fight  for  it 
as  much  as  he  will  fight  in  the  name  of  loyalty,  of 
justice,  or  respect  for  women,  the  rock  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  really  founded  ;  for 
this  is  the  message  that  the  working  men  leaders 
send  to  you  here  to-night  through  me.  Remember, 
then,  what  these  men  are,  when  after  leaving  this 
place  you  work,  as  work  you  should,  in  the  School 
Mission,  Hackney  Wick.  Remember  much  is  done 
by  approaching  these  poor  men,  whom  you  perhaps 
alone  can  help,  in  a  kindly  sympathetic  spirit.  ‘‘  The 
poor  man,”  says  the  Russian  proverb,  “  has  wooden 
shoes,  but  a  human  soul  too.”  Think  of  the  men 
you  teach  as  you  might  have  thought  of  the  skilled 
men  of  fifty  years  ago,  had  you  known  them  in  all 
the  misery  in  which  they  then  lived  and  toiled. 
Think  of  what  services  their  class  has  rendered  to 
this  country,  or  if  in  this  place  you  are  commemorating 
the  mighty  fathers  who  begot  us,  do  not  forget  in 
the  celebration  the  memories  of  those  who  fought 
under  them.  Think  of  the  working  men  as  the 
descendants  of  the  skilled  archers  of  Crecy,  and  the 
unskilled  lads  who  formed  the  squares  at  Waterloo. 
Aye,  and  in  these  later  days,  try  and  recollect  that, 
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if  ever  history  does  justice,  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
names  of  Burt  and  Mann,  Mitchell  and  Maxwell,  will 
not  find  a  higher  place  than  those  of  Lord  Roberts 
and  Lord  Dufferin,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  of  whom  in  this  place  we  are  most  justly 
proud. 

Think  of  this  if  you  would  understand  them,  or 
if  you  would  have  them  know  how  deeply,  amid  the 
traditions  of  this  place,  we  are  moved  by  the  thought 
of  the  Empire  and  the  unity  which  is  necessary  to 
maintain  it  all  over  the  world,  but  above  all  in  the 
far  East,  where,  as  Kipling  says, 

“  Never  the  lotos  closes,  never  the  wild-fowl  wake, 

But  a  soul  goes  out  on  the  East  wind  that  died  for  England’s 
sake — 

Man  or  woman  or  suckling,  mother  or  bride  or  maid — 
Because  on  the  bones  of  the  English  the  English  flag  is 
stayed.” 
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CONCILIATION,  ARBITRATION,  AND  MEDIA¬ 
TION  m  THE  COLONIES,  UNITED  STATES, 
AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

(Appendix  V.  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour,  1894) 

1.  Voluntary  Conciliation  and  Arhitration 

(P  The  necessity  of  treating  the  subjects  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and.  arbitration  in  the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Countries  simultaneously,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
these  methods,  as  applied  to  the  settlement  of  trade 
disputes,  are  frequently  combined  in  the  procedure 
of  a  single  tribunal  or  board,  which  has  power  to 
pronounce  a  decision  on  the  failure  of  the  disputants 
to  effect  a  settlement.  According  to  the  Report  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Commission  on  Strikes,  when 
conciliation  has  failed,  then  is  the  time  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  to  begin.”  The  difference  in  principle  between 
the  two  is  defined  in  the  same  document.  ‘‘  The 
function  of  a  conciliation  agency  is  to  bring  about 
a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties  to  a 
dispute,  while  the  function  of  an  arbitrator  is  to 
determine  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  give  a  positive 
decision.”  The  exercise  of  both  functions,  however, 
is  less  frequent  with  voluntary  institutions  than  with 
those  appointed  by  the  State.  Methods  of  voluntary 
conciliation,  such  as  the  English  permanent  joint 
committees  of  employers  and  employed  in  given 
industries,  have  few  counterparts,  whether  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  Colonies,  or  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  ;  while  the  voluntary  reference  of  disputes 
to  arbitration  is  still  more  rarely  found.  The 
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experience  of  these  countries  would  appear  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  success  of  such  measures 
presupposes  both  a  high  state  of  organisation,  at 
least  on  the  side  of  the  employed,  and  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  opposed  associations  to  negotiate 
on  friendly  terms.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the 
comparative  weakness  of  labour  organisations  appears 
to  have  been  an  obstacle  in  the  past  to  the  formation 
of  joint  committees  on  the  English  system.  The 
development  of  organisation  in  that  country  has,  no 
doubt,  been  rapid  of  late  years,  but  up  to  1887,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner 
of  Labour  at  Washington,  the  trade  union  proper, 
while  flourishing,  had  ‘‘  not  attained  any  such 
magnitude,  or  secured  such  influence  as  the  like 
organisation  in  the  old  country.”  The  comparative 
failure  of  arbitration  in  America  has  been  attributed 
by  Professor  Ely  expressly  to  the  same  cause. 
American  trade  unions,  as  another  writer  points  out, 
are  still  seeking  complete  legal  recognition.  In 
certain  trades,  hoAvever,  there  is  efficient  organisation 
of  comparatively  long  standing  and  joint  committees 
empowered  to  draw  up  periodical  agreements  are 
not  unknown.  In  1870  the  shoe  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts  formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  a  scale  of  wages  with  the  representatives 
of  the  workmen’s  association,  which  was  called  the 
Order  of  Knights  of  St.  Crispin.  This  was  the  first 
board  of  conciliation  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
experiment  was,  on  the  whole,  successful,  though 
only  temporary,  for  in  1878  the  Order  Anally  gave 
way  to  an  international  union.  The  board  of  con¬ 
ciliation  established  in  1879  by  Messrs.  Straiten  and 
Storm,  cigar  manufacturers  in  New  York,  has  been 
quoted  as  the  first  systematic  application  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration  in  America.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  joint  committee,  which  decided  all  questions  by  a 
majority  vote.  It  consisted  of  two  sections  and  the 
employed  were  in  a  majority  in  both.  It  roused  a 
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degree  of  interest  perhaps  disproportionate  to  its 
success,  satisfactory  though  this  was  for  a  short  time, 
but  after  about  eight  years  of  existence,  during 
which  its  influence  had  declined,  it  was  abolished  bv 
the  Arm.  A  similar  committee  was  formed  in 
Connecticut  in  1885,  on  the  initiative  of  the  National 
Association  of  Fur  Hat  Finishers  and  Makers,  and 
up  to  1890  it  continued  to  draw  up  annual  agree¬ 
ments  as  to  prices  and  wages.  In  the  New  York 
building  trades,  wages  are  fixed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  the  cloak-making  and  shoemaking  industries 
of  that  State,  joint  committees  have  recently  been 
instituted  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  principle  of  voluntary  conciliation  and 
arbitration  has  gained  no  footing  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  coal  and  iron  trades  it  has  even 
conspicuously  failed,  except  in  certain  departments 
of  the  iron  trade,  in  which  sliding  scales  fixed  by 
conference  between  employers  and  employed  have 
prevailed  for  many  years.  It  was  stated  in  1881  by 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  that  in  no  State  of  the  Union 
had  industrial  arbitration  received  so  much  attention 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  had  been  attempted  in 
each  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  coal  trade,  but  that 
up  to  that  time  it  had  failed  in  every  instance, 
through  the  mismanagement  of  those  who  con¬ 
ducted  it. 

(2)  In  Canada  the  organisation  of  labour  is  less 
advanced  and  the  history  of  conciliation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  still  more  meagre  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  labour  question,  however,  has  not  there  assumed 
the  same  form.  Canada,  according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  Labour  and  Capital  in  the 
Dominion  in  1889,  “  has  not  experienced  the  same 
disastrous  results  from  trade  disputes  as  have  been 
felt  in  other  lands.”  The  principle  of  arbitration 
was  nevertheless  largely  supported  by  witnesses 
before  the  Commission,  especially  by  those  repre¬ 
senting  labour  organisations,  some  of  whom  referred 
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to  instances  of  successful  arbitration  or  conciliation 
in  the  mining  and  building  trades.  The  Report  for 
1889  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries  stated  that 
on  the  whole,  there  appeared  to  be  ‘‘a  greater 
willingness  than  formerly  on  the  part  of  both 
employers  and  workpeople  to  resort  to  the  more 
conciliatory  modes  of  settling  disputes.” 

(3)  In  the  Australasian  colonies,  though  boards 
of  conciliation  in  connection  with  trade  unions  have 
existed  in  certain  industries,  such  as  the  building 
trades,  for  many  years,  the  system  has  by  no  means 
become  general.  In  1887  attempts  were  made  both 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  establish  a 
permanent  board  of  conciliation  representing  the 
whole  of  the  organised  capital  and  labour  of  the 
colony,  but  both  schemes  fell  through  for  want  of 
support.  The  reason  for  the  failure  of  voluntary 
schemes  is,  in  this  case,  very  different  from  that 
which  applies  to  America.  In  Australia  the  industrial 
depression  of  recent  years  has  led  to  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  growth  of  organisation  on  the  part  of  workmen, 
who  have  hoped  thus  to  maintain  the  old  rates  of 
wages  in  the  face  of  diminishing  profits.  Almost 
every  industry  is  highly  organised,  and  almost  every 
colony  has  a  federation  of  unions.  Intercolonial 
federation  has  also  made  great  progress,  and  the 
whole  system  is  centred  in  the  Australasian  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour.  The  struggle  between  organised 
labour  and  the  counter  organisations  of  employers, 
on  the  one  hand  to  enforce  the  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  an  exclusive  unionism,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  secure  freedom  of  contract,  has  hitherto  been 
too  bitter  to  admit  of  a  mutual  understanding.  The 
question  at  issue,  that  of  the  employment  or  otherwise 
of  non-unionists,  is,  moreover,  one  on  which  com¬ 
promise  is  scarcely  possible,  since  one  side  or  the  other 
must  yield  the  point.  The  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
unions  since  the  great  strikes  of  1890  and  1891  seems 
to  indicate  the  quarter  from  which  a  withdrawal 
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may  be  expected.  In  the  meantime  Australian 
employers  seem  to  join  in  the  general  approval  of 
the  principle  of  conciliation  indicated  by  the  tenor 
of  the  evidence  before  the  New  South  Wales  Com¬ 
mission  on  Strikes.  They  insist,  however,  on  their 
right  to  employ  non-unionist  labour,  and  on  the 
impossibility  of  treating  on  equal  terms  with  bodies 
which  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  industry  of  the 
country.  The  leaders  of  the  labour  movement,  on 
the  other  hand,  regard  this  monopoly  as  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  organisation.  Thus,  while  in 
America  the  members  of  unions  are  not  sufficiently 
“  disciplined  to  unanimity  of  action,”  in  Australia 
the  enormous  power  and  extensive  requirements  of 
the  organisations  have  put  employers  on  the  defensive. 
Neither  condition  of  things  is  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  voluntary  system  of  conciliation, 
and  therefore  in  both  cases  it  is  legislative  reform 
which  chiefly  occupies  the  attention  of  the  promoters 
of  industrial  peace.  In  some  few  instances,  in  the 
absence  of  a  permanent  board  of  conciliation, 
differences  have  been  adjusted  by  informal  conference 
between  employers  and  employed,  sometimes  result¬ 
ing  in  a  written  agreement  as  to  future  conditions  of 
employment.  Such  agreements  are  not  only  rare, 
but  have  in  no  case  proved  lasting,  and  the  labour 
leaders  are  opposed  to  any  conclusion  of  terms 
between  employers  and  individual  workmen  or 
isolated  unions.  This  method  of  preventing  disputes 
was,  nevertheless,  distinctly  recommended  by  the 
New  South  Wales  Commission  on  Strikes. 

(4)  On  the  continent  the  wilder  political  aims  of 
the  advanced  labour  party,  combined  with  the  con¬ 
stant  tendency  of  the  employers  and  of  the  moderate 
labour  party  to  appeal  to  civil  authority,  and  the 
weakness  of  organisation  on  both  sides,  make 
voluntary  conciliation  on  the  English  system 
almost  impossible,  at  any  rate  in  such  countries  as 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  In  others  again,  such 
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as  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
comparatively  nndeveloped  state  of  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  has  till  quite  recently  made  the  question  of  the 
settlement  of  disputes  an  unimportant  one.  It  is  in 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  that  the  organisation  of 
labour  is  strongest  and  the  conditions  most  like  those 
of  England,  but  in  those  countries  also  the  influence 
of  the  State  in  such  matters  is  considerable. 

(5)  In  France  the  national  sentiment  in  favour 
of  intimate  relations  and  long-continued  connection 
between  employers  and  employed,  has  retarded  the 
growth  of  independent  association  among  workmen. 
That  growth,  however,  is  steady,  and  is  accompanied 
by  an  increasing  adoption  of  the  principle  of  volun¬ 
tary  arbitration  and  conciliation.  A  large  number 
of  syndicates  both  of  employers  and  of  employed 
have  clauses  in  their  articles  providing  for  arbitration 
and  conciliation.  In  the  case  of  the  employers’ 
syndicates  this  is  frequently  of  a  merely  commercial 
character.  The  Syndical  Chamber  of  Butchers  in 
Paris  provides  for  conciliation  with  workmen,  and 
the  Federation  of  Workers  in  the  Book  Trade  has  a 
rule  that  no  strike  be  declared  before  all  means  of 
conciliation  have  been  exhausted.  An  instance  of  a 
joint  committee  expressly  formed  on  the  English 
model  is  to  be  found  in  the  Joint  Syndical  Council  for 
the  Paper  Trade,  instituted  by  the  employers  in  1873. 
It  consists  of  eight  employers  and  eight  workmen, 
with  a  president  elected  from  one  side  and  a  secretary 
from  the  other.  The  Council  depends  solely  on  its 
moral  influence  for  the  acceptance  of  its  decisions. 
It  is  stated  that  no  strike  has  occurred  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  since  the  formation  of  the  Council,  and  that 
this  result  is  largely  due  to  the  democratic  spirit 
which  animates  the  Employers’  Syndicate.  A  similar 
joint  committee  has  existed  among  the  typographers 
of  Rouen  since  1877.  It  revises  the  tariff  from  time 
to  time,  but  has  never  been  required  to  adjust  a 
dispute.  Several  other  committees  of  this  kind  have 
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been  formed  either  by  arrangement  between  separate 
syndicates  or  by  a  mixed  syndicate  of  employers  and 
employed.  In  1892  the  National  Syndicate  of 
Workers  in  the  artistic  industries  established  a 
permanent  council  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  on 
a  somewhat  more  elaborate  plan,  in  imitation  of  the 
Conseils  de  Prud’ homines.  It  comprises  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  conciliation  to  which  disputes  are  referred 
in  the  first  instance,  and  a  general  committee,  which 
is  appealed  to  on  the  failure  of  conciliation,  and  can 
alone  pronounce  an  award.  This  committee  consists 
of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  employed,  and 
in  case  of  a  tie-vote  there  is  a  permanent  arbitrator, 
whose  decision  is  binding  and  without  appeal.  Of 
1100  agricultural  syndicates  93  have  instituted 
boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  the  solution 
of  disputed  questions.  In  such  cases  the  function  of 
the  arbitrators  is  apparently  to  report  on  some 
technical  point.  On  the  basis  of  their  report  the 
syndicate  itself  attempts  conciliation  or  pronounces 
a  decision  which  is  without  appeal.  The  penalty  for 
repudiation  is  exclusion  from  the  society. 

(6)  In  Germany  the  national  tendency  to  rely 
upon  the  State  for  the  amelioration  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  together  with  the  division  of  the  industrial 
community  into  opposing  camps  of  social  and 
political  opinion,  causes  that  community  to  lack 
the  consolidation  and  independence  which  favour 
the  institution  of  voluntary  methods  of  dealing 
with  trade  disputes.  Organised  labour  bears  a  far 
smaller  proportion  than  in  England  to  the  total 
labour  of  the  country,  and  the  only  trade  union  in 
Germany  which  very  closely  resembles  the  English 
institution  is  the  National  Printers’  Trade  Union, 
formed  in  1867,  and  re-named  the  German  Printers’ 
Benefit  Society  after  the  prosecution  of  its  leaders 
as  Socialists  in  1878.  This  body,  which  rapidly 
extended  throughout  Germany,  established  in  1873 
a  board  of  conciliation  for  the  whole  printing  trade 
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of  the  Empire.  It  consisted  of  an  equal  number  of 
employers  and  employed,  empowered  to  take  action 
in  the  event  of  any  proposal  to  alter  the  wages’  list. 
Local  boards  in  the  twelve  main  centres  of  the 
industry  were  empowered  to  decide  all  minor  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  terms  of  the  labour  contract, 
subject  to  the  appeal  of  the  central  board.  The 
repudiation  of  awards  in  some  instances  by  the 
Master  Printers’  Association  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Boards  in  1878,  and  the  substitution  of  a  wages’ 
committee,  in  connection  with  which  the  old  local 
organisation  was  revived  in  1886.  The  strike  of 
1891-92  inflicted  a  serious  blow  on  the  whole  system. 
Attempts  to  organise  voluntary  boards  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation  for  other  industries  have  met  with 
very  little  success,  but  there  are  some  instances  of 
such  boards  in  particular  factories,  such  as  the 
Schultheiss  Brass  Foundry.  These  are  rather  con¬ 
sultative  committees  than  boards  of  conciliation  in 
the  ordinary  sense. 

(7)  According  to  Signor  Bodio,  Director-General 
of  Statistics  at  Rome,  institutions  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  labour  and  capital  hardly  exist 
in  Italy.  In  the  event  of  strikes  the  civil  authorities 
are  called  upon  to  restore  order,  and  the  question  at 
issue  is  then  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  some 
influential  or  official  person  selected  for  the  occasion 
only.  There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  of 
voluntary  joint  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Giuria  per 
rindustria  Serica  at  Como.  In  1877  the  association 
to  which  most  of  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Como 
belonged,  opened  an  office  for  the  settlement  of  the 
frequent  disputes  connected  with  wages.  In  1880 
the  operatives  demanded  its  reconstitution  as  a 
regular  board  of  arbitration,  and  after  numerous 
meetings  of  committees  of  employers  and  employed, 
the  Giuria  was  established  in  1883  under  its  present 
regulations.  It  consisted  of  thirty  manufacturers 
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elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Employers’  Association  and  forty-eight  operatives 
elected  by  the  Consolato  Operaio.  The  Giuria 
nominates  from  its  members  a  presiding  committee 
of  three  manufacturers  elected  by  the  operatives, 
and  three  operatives  elected  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  Board  of  Conciliation  consists  of  four  manu¬ 
facturers  and  four  operatives  drawn  by  lot  from  the 
general  body  of  the  Giuria  and  is  empowered  to  act 
only  on  the  failure  of  conciliation  by  the  presiding 
committee.  After  the  strike  of  1891,  the  Syndic 
(Mayor)  of  Como  induced  each  manufacturer  to 
adopt  a  fixed  separate  tariff.  The  Giuria  can  thus 
no  longer  compound  general  controversies,  but  only 
intervene  in  individual  disputes  arising  out  of  these 
tariffs.  The  labour  chambers  now  being  established 
are  beginning  to  assume  the  position  of  arbitrators, 
and  to  organise  joint  committees.  Such  a  committee 
exists  at  Piacenza,  appointed  by  the  Labour  Exchange 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(8)  In  Holland  the  organisation  of  labour  is  as 
yet  imperfect.  Conflicts  between  labour  and  capital 
are  not  very  frequent,  though  their  number  tends  to 
increase.  Thus  systematic  methods  of  settling  dis¬ 
putes  have  hardly  come  into  existence.  They  are  to 
be  found,  however,  in  the  boards  of  arbitration  estab¬ 
lished  in  certain  factories,  notably  that  of  IVIr.  van 
Marken  of  Delft.  The  board,  in  this  case,  consists 
of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  employed,  with 
an  impartial  president,  chosen  by  the  members.  As 
far  as  our  information  goes,  it  has  never  yet  been 
called  into  operation. 

(9)  In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  only  trade 
possessing  a  standing  board  of  conciliation  is  that  of 
house-painters.  It  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
employers  and  employed.  When  a  serious  question 
arises  an  impartial  president  is  appointed  and  the 
question  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  This 
vsystem  is  said  to  have  worked  very  well.  Proposals 
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to  establish  permanent  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  other  industries  have  not  hitherto  led 
to  any  result.  The  Norberg  mining  strike  of  1891, 
against  a  reduction  of  wages,  was  settled  by  a  board 
of  arbitration  composed  of  seven  members,  three 
representing  each  party,  together  with  the  Director 
of  the  Mine  Department  of  the  Collegium  of  Com¬ 
merce  (or  Board  of  Trade)  at  Stockholm.  Both 
parties  undertook  beforehand  to  abide  by  the  award, 
and  the  men  returned  to  work  pending  the  decision. 
The  Board  examined  the  employers’  books  and 
decided  the  question  in  favour  of  the  men.  The 
award  was  accepted  and  carried  out.  Arbitration  on 
similar  lines  was  successful  in  a  strike  at  the  Gefle 
saw-mills. 

(10)  In  Belgium  voluntary  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  have  been  established  in  various 
trades  with  satisfactory  results.  They  were  preceded 
by  consultative  committees  (chambres  d’explication) 
organised  at  the  Mariemont  colliery  after  the  strike 
in  1875-76  by  M.  Weiler,  mining  engineer.  These, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  consist  of  workmen  and 
foremen  connected  with  the  machinery  department, 
not  of  actual  colliers.  In  1888  councils  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  were  instituted  both  at  Mariemont 
and  Bascoup  for  all  classes  of  workmen  employed 
there.  Each  council  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
employers  and  workmen,  and  in  case  of  equal  voting 
the  question  is  referred  to  the  management  of  the 
company.  These  councils  have  proved  useful  in 
deciding  important  questions  and  promoting  good 
feeling.  In  1886  a  joint  committee  of  the  same 
nature  was  formed  at  Brussels,  representing  the 
different  organisations  of  masters  and  journeymen 
in  the  tailoring  trade.  In  some  other  industries, 
such  as  those  of  printers  and  jewellers  where  no 
permanent  board  exists,  temporary  joint  committees 
are  appointed  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute,  and 
generally  effect  a  compromise. 
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(11)  It  is  stated  that  in  Switzerland  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  towards  the  peaceable  settlement 
of  trade  disputes.  The  formation  of  boards  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  on  the  English  model  is  a 
scheme  that  finds  favour  both  with  employers  and 
employed,  but  it  is  felt  that  stronger  organisation  on 
both  sides  is  necessary  for  its  complete  success. 
Such  boards  already  exist  in  connection  with  twenty- 
five  trade  unions,  and  are  active  and  efficient.  The 
Zurich  Federation  of  Employers’  and  Workmen’s 
Associations,  which  was  formed  in  1889,  provides  for 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  each  association 
which  joins  it  undertakes  to  refer  all  disputes  to  the 
Federation  Board,  and  to  be  bound  by  its  decisions. 
Repudiation  of  an  award  is  punished  by  censure  or 
expulsion. 

(12)  In  Spain  there  have  been  a  few  instances  of 
the  action  of  joint  committees  in  fixing  wages  and 
thus  avoiding  disputes,  but  these  institutions  have 
been  for  the  most  part  short-lived. 

2.  Legislative  Mediation  and  Arbitration, 

(13)  Legal  provision  for  arbitration  exists  in  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  most  European  countries.  There  are,  however, 
few  instances  in  which  a  permissive  measure  of  this 
kind  has  proved  operative.  In  the  United  States 
the  first  instance  of  such  legislation  was  the  Wallace 
Act  of  1883  in  Pennsylvania,  passed  after  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  English  system  of  voluntary  boards,  and 
authorising  the  establishment  of  boards  of  arbitration 
in  that  State.  This  Act  took  immediate  effect,  but 
the  working  of  the  boards  constituted  under  it  was 
apparently  not  very  satisfactory.  It  was  always 
found  necessary  to  call  in  an  umpire,  whose  award 
was  invariably  a  compromise  which  satisfied  neither 
party.  The  awards  in  this  case  are  not  binding  until 
accepted  by  both  parties.  By  a  similar  Act  passed 
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in  Ohio  in  1885,  both  must  pledge  themselves 
beforehand  to  accept  the  award.  An  Act  has 
recently  been  passed  in  Ohio  “  to  provide  for  a  State 
board  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  employers  and  their  employes.”  It  repeals 
the  Act  of  1885  which  authorised  the  formation  of 
voluntary  tribunals.  Its  provisions  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  Californian  Acts.  An  Act  was  passed  in 
Michigan  on  July  3rd,  1889,  authorising  the  Governor 
to  appoint  a  State  board,  but  so  far  he  has  failed  to 
exercise  the  authority  conferred  upon  him.  Most  of 
the  American  boards  of  arbitration  have  resulted 
from  compulsory  legislation.  Of  these  the  only  two 
possessing  a  record  of  several  years  are  those  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  established  in  1886 
and  1887.  The  former  is  composed  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  employers,  a  representative  of  the  em¬ 
ployed,  and  an  impartial  person  chosen  by  both. 
The  latter  consists  of  two  representatives  of  different 
political  parties  and  a  member  of  a  bond  fide  trade 
organisation  ”  of  the  State.  Appeal  to  these  boards 
is  optional,  but  they  are  obliged,  whether  called  upon 
or  not,  to  proceed  to  any  place  where  a  dispute  is  in 
progress  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement.  For  this  purpose  the  two  parties  are 
sometimes  invited  to  discuss  the  question  in  the 
presence  of  the  board,  which  holds  in  reserve  the 
power,  in  default  of  a  settlement,  of  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  the  controversy  and  publishing  a  report 
assigning  the  responsibility.  Such  a  system  of  con¬ 
ciliation  has  an  element  of  compulsion,  but  it  is  more 
often  adopted  than  the  method  of  direct  arbitration, 
and  the  result  is  often  satisfactorv.  When  the  board 
is  called  upon  b}^  either  party  to  arbitrate,  it  holds  an 
inquiry,  which  it  may  at  discretion  make  public,  and 
issues  a  written  decision.  The  award  is  binding  on 
the  disputants  for  six  months,  unless  sixty  days’ 
notice  is  given  by  the  one  to  the  other  of  an  intention 
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not  to  be  bound  b}^  it.  In  1887  such  notice  was 
given  in  two  instances  of  arbitration  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Board,  but  in  neither  case  was  the  award 
departed  from  at  the  end  of  the  period.  There  is 
no  provision  for  compelling  the  acceptance  of  the 
award.  A  similar  Arbitration  Act  has  been  passed 
in  California.  In  New  Jersey  arbitration  boards  were 
authorised  by  law  in  1886,  but  were  both  voluntary 
and  unofficial.  An  Act  of  1892  supplemented  them 
by  State  boards  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
competent  both  to  hear  appeals  from  local  boards 
and  to  settle  disputes  in  the  first  instances  if  desired 
by  both  parties.  The  disputants  must  agree  before¬ 
hand  to  accept  the  award,  but  there  is  no  means  of 
compelling  them  to  do  so.  Their  prescribed  constitu¬ 
tion  and  procedure  are  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
boards  already  mentioned.  In  Colorado,  Missouri, 
and  North  Dakota,  provision  is  made  for  mediation 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  or  the  Commissioner 
of  Labour,  who  in  Missouri  may  organise  a  board  of 
arbitration  on  the  failure  of  the  former  expedient. 
By  an  Act  of  March  10th,  1893,  Commissioners  of 
Conciliation  may  be  elected  in  every  town,  incor¬ 
porated  village,  or  city  of  North  Dakota  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Justices  of  the  Peace.  When  issuing  a 
summons  in  a  civil  action,  the  justice  may  issue  a 
subpoena  summoning  two  of  these  commissioners. 
The  justice  and  commissioners,  after  hearing  the 
evidence  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  upon  oath  or 
not  at  their  discretion,  shall  ‘‘  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  parties  to  agree  to  an  amicable  settlement,”  and, 
if  an  agreement  is  reached,  it  may  be  made  a  judgment 
of  the  court.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parties 
cannot  agree,  the  case  must  be  adjourned  for  trial, 
and,  at  the  trial,  no  part  of  the  previous  proceedings 
may  be  admitted  as  evidence.  In  April,  1893,  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  an  Act  empow^ering 
either  or  both  parties  to  a  dispute  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  constitute  a  Board  of 
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Arbitration.  The  court  may  at  its  discretion,  with 
due  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  case,  constitute 
such  a  board,  which  shall  sit  with  closed  doors 
‘‘  until  its  organisation  is  consummated,”  each  party 
selecting  three  members  and  the  court  appointing 
three  more,  or  six  if  either  party  fails  to  comply. 
One  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  court  will 
preside,  and  the  proceedings  are  to  be  public. 
Similar  laws  have  been  passed  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and 
Maryland.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
American  State  Boards,  except  that  of  Massachusetts, 
have  been  specially  successful,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  from  their  reports  for  how  long  a  period 
their  awards  have  been  respected.  The  satisfactory 
nature  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Massachusetts 
Board  is  pointed  out  in  the  Report  for  1892.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  during  its  seven  years’ 
existence,  the  strikes  and  lock-outs  occurring  in 
Massachusetts,  though  too  numerous,  have  been 
largely  settled  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  have  in 
no  case  so  seriously  disturbed  the  public  peace  as  in 
several  other  States  of  the  Union.  The  success  of  the 
Board  in  promoting  the  settlement  of  disputes  was, 
it  is  stated,  more  marked  in  1892  than  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  owing  to  the  better  acquaintance  of  the 
public  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  working 
of  the  Board,  together  with  a  general  and  growing 
sense  of  the  “  wasteful  inutility  ”  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs.  During  1892  the  Board  dealt  with  forty 
disputes,  either  spontaneously  or  on  the  application 
of  the  parties  concerned,  more  than  half  the  cases 
being  of  the  latter  kind,  and  nine  of  these  applica¬ 
tions  coming  jointly  from  the  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed.  There  were  altogether  nine  cases  in  which 
the  efforts  of  the  Board  to  effect  a  settlement  were 
unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  arbitration,  or 
to  the  natural  termination  of  the  dispute  by  the  defeat 
of  either  side.  Eight  disputes  were  successfully 
settled  by  conciliation  in  the  presence  of  the  Board, 
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and  in  eight  the  arbitration  of  the  Board  was  applied 
for  and  accepted.  All  these  latter  cases,  without 
exception,  were  disputes  affecting  wages  in  the  shoe- 
making  trade,  and  were  submitted  to  arbitration  at 
the  desire  of  both  parties,  and  the  Board  was  some¬ 
times  required  to  draw  up  price  lists  in  detail  for  each 
department  of  the  industry.  In  thirteen  cases  a 
private  agreement  was  arrived  at,  with  more  or  less 
assistance  from  the  Board,  and  in  two  cases,  which 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  settlement 
in  this  manner  was  expected.  There  was  only  one 
dispute,  and  that  unfortunately  of  a  rather  serious 
kind,  in  which  the  action  of  the  Board  received  other 
than  the  most  courteous  response.  Under  the 
Massachusetts  Act,  and  those  which  resemble  it  in 
other  States,  a  special  voluntary  board  may  be 
temporarily  substituted  for  the  State  board  at  the 
desire  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  is  endowed  for 
the  time  being  with  all  the  powers  of  the  permanent 
body.  The  Massachusetts  Beport  for  1887  mentions 
two  instances  of  the  appointment  of  such  a  board. 
The  Act  of  Congress  of  1888  for  the  creation  of 
voluntary  inter-State  boards  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  in  railway  labour  appears  to  be  practically 
inoperative.  It  makes  the  whole  process  optional, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  board  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  decision.  The  Nebraska  Commissioner  of 
Labour  regards  it  as  an  inadequate  measure.  It  is, 
however,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labour  at  Washington,  that  all  arbitra¬ 
tion  should  be  voluntary,  and  that  to  constitute 
State  boards  is  to  return  to  the  system  of  State 
regulation  of  wages. 

(14)  In  Canada  the  Legislatures  of  Ontario,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  British  Columbia,  have  passed  Acts  for 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  by  arbitration,  but 
no  information  has  been  received  as  to  any  instance 
of  their  operation.  Under  the  Nova  Scotia  Mines 
xWbitration  Act,  arbitration  is  optional,  but  to  secure 
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the  acceptance  of  the  award  the  employer  may 
retain  fourteen  days’  wages  of  his  w'orkmen  and 
deposit  the  amount  at  the  bank,  together  with  an 
equal  amount  on  his  own  part ;  the  deposit  on 
either  side  is  forfeited  on  failure  to  carry  out  the 
award.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  State 
arbitration  board  has  been  provided  with  any  means 
of  enforcing  awards  for  the  settlement  of  collective 
disputes.  The  British  Columbian  Act  of  April,  1894, 
appoints  a  Commissioner  of  Councils  of  Labour  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Arbitration  which  are  to  be  composed 
of  persons  nominated  by  the  disputants  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  President  of  the  Council  of 
Arbitration.  The  award  in  this  case  is  not  binding 
in  law  upon  the  parties  unless  they  have  previously 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  be  bound  by  it.  The 
Dominion  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  in  1891  passed 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  Dominion 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation,  whose  decisions 
should  be  compulsory  in  the  case  of  railway  companies 
and  corporations  holding  public  franchises.  In 
1892,  the  Congress  further  resolved  that  arbitration 
should  be  adopted  wherever  possible,  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  this,  the  Government 
should  appoint  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration. 

(15)  The  New  South  Wales  Commission  on 
Strikes,  appointed  in  1890,  took  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  on  the  subject  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  and  finally  reported  in  favour  of 
a  State  board  of  conciliation,  empowered  to  con¬ 
stitute  itself  a  board  of  arbitration  on  the  failure  of 
the  disputants  to  agree.  The  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  that,  for  purposes  of  conciliation,  which 
usually  requires  special  knowledge  of  the  matter  in 
dispute,  there  should  be  temporary  members  of  the 
board,  representing  the  interests  concerned,  and  that 
for  purposes  of  arbitration,  for  which  judicial  ability 
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is  necessary,  there  should  be  a  permanent  section 
with  a  Chairman  appointed  by  the  Government. 
The  Commission  advised  that  the  Board  should  have 
no  power  to  compel  the  disputants  to  appear  before 
it,  but  that  the  request  of  one  of  them  should  suffice 
to  call  it  into  action.  The  award  should  not  be 
enforced,  since  the  function  of  such  a  board  is  rather 
admonitory  than  judicial.  In  England,  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  pointed  out,  compliance  has  always  been 
optional  and  awards  have  rarely  been  rejected.  The 
Commission  moreover,  while  regarding  it  as  essential 
that  powers  of  arbitration  should  be  held  in  reserve, 
expressed  a  decided  preference  for  conciliation  in 
point  of  practical  efficiency.  As  the  result  of  this 
Beport  an  Act  was  passed  in  1891  establishing  a 
central  court  of  arbitration  for  the  colony,  but  leaving 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  whether  a  central 
board  of  conciliation  shall  be  formed  or  district 
councils  to  the  number  of  five.  The  Act  departed 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  by 
separating  the  conciliation  board  from  the  board  of 
arbitration  during  the  exercise  of  its  own  function, 
while  allowing  its  members  to  sit  as  assessors  on  the 
reference  of  a  matter  to  the  board  of  arbitration. 
It  also  made  the  term  of  office  the  same  for  both 
councils,  but  authorised  the  formation  of  special 
temporary  councils  whenever  required.  It  provided 
that,  if  before  the  award  were  given  both  parties 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  it,  it  might  be  made  a  rule 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  application  of  either. 
Two  councils  for  the  whole  colony,  one  for  conciliation 
and  one  for  arbitration,  were  appointed  under  the 
Act,  and  met  in  October,  1892,  when  a  doubt  was 
expressed  by  the  president  whether  the  absence  of 
compulsion  to  refer  disputes  to  the  board  would  not 
make  the  law  inoperative.  This,  it  is  believed,  is 
the  only  instance  of  actual  legislation  providing  for 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  in  any  Australasian 
colony. 
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The  only  dispute  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
which  has  been  settled  by  arbitration  under  the  Act, 
was  the  strike  at  the  Helensburg  Colliery  early  in 
1893.  The  arbitrators  practically  upheld  the  reduc¬ 
tions  proposed  by  the  owners,  and  after  some  resis¬ 
tance  the  award  was  accepted  by  the  men.  Two 
mining  disputes  occurred  in  April,  1893,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  conciliation 
and  arbitration  respectively  were  offered  by  the 
employed  but  refused  by  the  employers.  The  con¬ 
sent  of  both  parties  is  not  necessary  for  a  reference 
to  the  council  of  conciliation,  but  in  this  case  the 
employers  replied  that  they  could  not  make  any 
change  in  the  terms  which  they  had  at  first  proposed. 
The  total  result  of  the  first  year’s  operation  of  the 
Act  was  one  case  dealt  with  by  arbitration  and  one 
by  conciliation ;  eight  applications  made  to  the 
board  by  the  employed  were  refused  by  the  em¬ 
ployers,  and  in  six  cases  the  negotiations  of  the  board 
were  unsuccessful.  The  poverty  of  the  result 
achieved  is  attributed  by  the  Clerk  of  Awards  to  the 
collapse  of  the  labour  organisations  since  the  strikes 
of  1890  and  1891,  and  the  great  increase  which  has 
at  the  same  time  taken  place  in  the  power  of  em¬ 
ployers’  associations.  The  conclusion  which  he  draws 
from  the  experience  of  the  year  is  “  that  voluntary 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  though  excellent  methods 
where  the  parties  to  a  dispute  are  upon  fairly  equal 
terms  of  power,  break  down  where  circumstances 
generally,  a  crowded  labour  market,  accumulated 
funds,  superior  organisation  or  other  causes,  place 
one  of  the  two  in  an  overwhelmingly  superior  position 
than  the  other.  ...  As  matters  stood  the  misfortunes 
of  the  one  (party)  were  the  opportunity  of  the  other, 
and  that  opportunity  has  been  fully  seized.”  Only 
four  out  of  fourteen  employers’  associations  responded 
to  the  invitation  sent  to  them  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  board.  The  usefulness  of 
a  standing  council  of  conciliation  has  not  been  proved, 
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as  all  applications  for  conciliation  were  made  under 
section  five  of  the  Act  which  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  applicants  of  conciliators  outside  the 
standing  council.  During  the  year  it  was  decided 
that  the  councils  may  give  their  services  unofficially 
in  cases  where  the  number  of  persons  employed,  who 
are  concerned  in  the  dispute,  falls  below  ten,  the 
minimum  number  prescribed  by  the  Act.  In  one 
case  the  employers  refused  the  invitation  sent  to 
them  by  the  council  of  conciliation  after  application 
had  been  made  to  it  b}^  the  employed  on  the  ground 
that  those  persons,  being  already  on  strike,  had 
ceased  to  be  in  their  employment.  As  the  Act  pro¬ 
vides  only  for  conciliation  between  employers  and 
employed,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  further 
definition  of  these  terms  would  be  desirable.  Five 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1891,  a  Bill 
which  partly  anticipated  it  had  been  introduced  into 
the  New  South  Wales  Parliament.  In  1890  a  Bill 
authorising  optional  councils  of  conciliation  was 
rejected  by  the  Victorian  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
Mr.  Kingston’s  Industrial  Unions  Bill,  which  made 
elaborate  provision  for  the  formation  of  public  and 
private  conciliation  boards,  was  rejected  by  the 
South  Australian  House  of  Assembly.  On  its  re- 
introduction  as  amended  in  1892  it  was  again  thrown 
out.  A  Bill  for  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Labour 
Bills  Committee  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament 
during  the  present  year  :  it  provides  for  district 
boards  of  arbitration  elected  by  employers  and 
employed,  and  for  a  court  of  arbitration  to  which 
any  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  local 
board  must  be  referred  ;  the  decision  of  the  court 
is  to  be  enforced  by  law.  The  court  itself  is  to  be 
composed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  Employers  and  Associations  of  Employed, 
and  the  Governor. 

(16)  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  only  example 
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of  successful  conciliation  and  arbitration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiarly  French  institution  of  Conseils 
de  Prud’hommes,  which  has  also  been  established  in 
Belgium,  and  less  extensively  in  Switzerland.  Origi¬ 
nating  according  to  some  authorities  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  this  institution  was  represented  in  the 
eighteenth  by  the  Tribunal  Commun  of  the  silk  trade 
of  Lyons.  In  1791  this  was  swept  away  with  other 
mediaeval  survivals,  but  was  restored  by  Napoleon 
in  1806  in  the  form  of  a  Conseil  de  Prud’hommes, 
which  became  the  model  for  other  councils  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  towns.  In  1892  the  number 
existing  in  France  was  a  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
According  to  the  official  publication  “  De  la  Con¬ 
ciliation  et  de  r Arbitrage,”  it  is  to  this  institution 
that  “  the  comparative  tranquillity  prevailing  in 
French  industry  in  this  century  ”  is  due.  It  is  never¬ 
theless  the  case  that  the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes 
are  not  directly  concerned  with  the  settlement  of 
collective  disputes,  or  with  the  determination  of  rates 
of  wages.  They  can  only  deal  with  disputes  between 
individual  workmen  or  employers,  or  between  a 
workman  and  his  employer,  and  only  with  such 
disputes  as  arise  out  of  the  interpretation  of  a  con¬ 
tract  written  or  implied  ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  claim 
exceeding  £8  in  value,  an  appeal  lies  from  them  to 
the  tribunals  of  commerce.  Their  great  merit  con¬ 
sists  in  the  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness  of  their 
procedure,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
dispose  of  small  disputes  which  would  otherwise 
cause  ill-feeling  or  require  an  elaborate  legal  remedy. 
The  councils  exercise  the  double  function  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration,  and  are  divided  for  this 
purpose  into  two  committees,  that  of  conciliation 
(bureau  particulier),  and  that  of  arbitration  or  judg¬ 
ment  (bureau  general  ou  de  jugement).  The  former 
consists  of  an  employer  and  a  workman,  if  possible  of 
different  industries.  The  disputants  state  their  case 
before  this  Committee,  which  endeavours  to  bring 
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them  to  a  friendly  understanding,  and,  if  necessary, 
suggests  terms  of  agreement.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  cases  brought  forward  are  decided  on  the  spot ; 
those  in  which  conciliation  has  failed  are  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Judgment.  It  is  stated  that  the 
proportion  of  such  cases  has  lately  shown  a  tendency 
to  increase.  The  Committee  of  Judgment  consists 
of  two  employers  and  two  workmen,  with  a  president 
(an  employer)  and  a  vice-president  (a  workman),  who 
preside  alternately.  Witnesses  may  be  called  and 
are  obliged  to  appear,  but  counsel  are  not  admitted. 
In  all  cases  where  the  value  of  the  claim  is  below  £8, 
the  judgment  of  the  court  is  final  and  is  enforced  by 
law.  This  legal  recognition  enables  the  councils  to 
command  respect,  w^hile  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed  have  confidence  in  judges  chosen  from  among 
themselves.  The  electors  on  each  side  choose  their 
representatives  at  separate  meetings,  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  Prud’hommes  are  elected  by  employers.  The 
system  by  which  the  employers  elected  the  employed, 
and  the  employed  the  emploj^ers,  was  abolished  as 
unworkable  in  1853.  A  council  can  be  created  by 
a  State  decree,  on  the  request  of  a  local  chamber  of 
commerce.  Under  the  decree  of  March,  1890,  only 
those  trades  in  which  materials  undergo  transforma¬ 
tion  can  elect  such  councils  ;  thus  the  mining  and 
transport  industries  among  others  are  excluded. 
The  electors  must  be  masters  or  workmen  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  resident  for  three  years 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Prud’hommes  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  able  to  read  and  write.  A 
Bill  is  now  (1893)  before  the  Legislature,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  codification  of  the  various  decrees 
relating  to  the  Conseils,  and  the  introduction  of 
certain  reforms,  such  as  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  women,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  to 
further  trades  and  to  cases  involving  sums  up  to 
500  fr.  (£20).  The  new  law  of  arbitration  passed  by 
the  French  Legislature  in  December,  1892,  attempts  a 
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compromise  between  a  purely  permissive  measure 
and  one  dependent  on  State  initiative.  It  does  not 
establish  permanent  boards,  but  provides  facilities 
for  a  resort  to  conciliation  or  arbitration  if  desired, 
and  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  disputants.  The 
justice  of  the  peace  may  urge  them  to  form  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  conciliation,  and  may  be  asked  to  preside 
over  such  a  committee,  or,  failing  conciliation,  he 
may  invite  them  to  appoint  arbitrators.  If  these 
can  neither  make  a  decision  nor  agree  upon  a  new 
arbitrator,  such  a  person  is  named  by  the  president 
of  the  civil  tribunal.  There  is  no  provision  by  this 
law  against  the  refusal  of  arbitration  or  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  awards.  Article  15  of  the  Law  specially 
mentions  that  women  of  French  nationality  may  be 
delegates  with  a  view  to  conciliation.  The  Act  has 
already  taken  effect  in  numerous  cases,  but  apparently 
according  to  the  latest  returns  not  with  altogether 
satisfactory  results. 

The  establishment  of  the  modern  Conseils  de 
Prud’hommes  in  France  and  Belgium  was  almost 
simultaneous,  Belgium  being  then  part  of  the  French 
Empire.  Their  constitution  was  afterwards  com¬ 
pletely  remodelled,  still  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
successive  reforms  which  were  taking  place  in  their 
French  counterparts.  In  1891  there  were  twenty- 
seven  of  these  tribunals,  and  it  appears  from  statistics 
of  their  work,  between  1862  and  1891,  that  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  brought  before  them  were 
settled  by  conciliation.  They  are  now  supplemented 
by  an  institution  which  is  in  closer  relation  with 
modern  industrial  conditions,  namely,  the  Councils 
of  Trade  and  Labour  (Conseils  de  F Industrie  et  du 
Travail),  established  by  law  in  1887.  The  main 
difference  between  these  and  the  Conseils  de  Prud’¬ 
hommes,  so  far  as  thev  are  concerned  with  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  is  that  the  Councils  of  Trade 
and  Labour  are  competent  to  deal  with  collective 
disputes,  and  to  pronounce  opinions  affecting  future 
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agreements  between  employers  and  employed,  instead 
of  decisions  based  solely  on  existing  contracts.  More¬ 
over,  while  the  decisions  of  the  Prud’hommes  are 
binding  on  matters  within  their  competence,  those 
of  the  Councils  of  Trade  and  Labour  may  be  accepted 
or  not  at  discretion.  Then*  principal  function  is  not 
that  of  boards  of  conciliation,  but  of  intelligence 
departments  charged  with  the  collection  of  statistical 
data  bearing  on  the  state  of  industry  in  general,  and 
the  furnishing  of  information  to  the  Government. 
The  apathy  or  hostility  of  employers  and  workmen, 
and  the  want  of  adequate  representation  of  the 
various  branches  of  industry,  are  said  to  impede  the 
Councils  in  the  exercise  of  their  conciliatory  func¬ 
tions.  Each  Council  is  established  by  a  Royal 
decree,  which  specifies  the  limit  of  its  district,  the 
number  of  its  sections,  each  representing  a  different 
industry,  and  the  number  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employed.  Their  constitution  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes  on 
which  they  were  based. 

(17)  In  Switzerland  the  establishment  of  Conseils 
de  Prud’hommes  dates  only  from  1883,  when  the 
Tribunaux  d’ Arbitrage  Industriel,  instituted  at 
Geneva  in  1874,  were  abolished  to  make  way  for  them. 
Ten  trades  are  represented  on  these  Councils,  the 
watch  industry  being  one.  Transport  and  commerce 
are  also  included,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  France. 
In  Neuchatel,  the  formation  of  such  councils  is 
authorised  by  law,  but  is  not  compulsory,  as  at 
Geneva  and  Bale,  and  only  one  town  has  hitherto 
availed  itself  of  the  Act.  The  institution  has  shown 
satisfactory  results  at  Geneva,  and  the  proportion 
of  cases  settled  by  conciliation,  though  not  so  high 
as  in  France  or  Belgium,  tends  to  increase.  A  law 
authorising  voluntary  boards  of  arbitration  for 
Canton  Vaud  was  passed  in  1888,  and  has  been  carried 
into  effect  in  several  cases. 

(18)  An  Itahan  institution  similar  to  the  Conseils 
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de  Prud’hommes  is  to  be  found  in  the  Collegi  di 
Probi  Viri,  recommended  by  the  Commission  on 
Strikes  in  1878,  but  only  established  by  law,  after 
the  failure  of  numerous  schemes,  in  June,  1893.  The 
law  is  permissive  and  the  boards  are  to  be  instituted 
by  Royal  decree.  They  are  to  be  elective,  and  equally 
representative  of  employers  and  employed,  with  a 
president  appointed  by  the  Government.  Like  the 
Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  they  combine  conciliatory 
functions  with  special  judicial  powers  within  certain 
limits.  They  can  deal  only  with  existing  contracts, 
and  if  a  sum  exceeding  £8  (200  lire)  is  in  dispute,  an 
appeal  lies  from  the  ‘‘  Giuria  ”  or  board  of  arbitration 
to  the  local  tribunal  or  praetor.  They  differ  from 
the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes  in  that  women  are 
eligible  as  arbitrators. 

(19)  In  Germany  special  courts  for  the  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes  have  in  various  forms  been 
sanctioned  by  law  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  legislation  of  this  kind  has  been 
found  ineffectual.  The  incorporation  into  France 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  during  the  Napoleonic 
w’ars  led  to  the  formation  of  Conseils  de  Prud’liommes 
in  several  districts,  and  when  the  provinces  reverted 
to  Prussia  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the 
system,  but  with  no  great  success.  The  Prussian 
Legislature  passed  a  law  in  1849  for  the  establishment 
of  industrial  courts,  and  eleven  of  these  were  formed 
but  accomplished  little,  partly  on  account  of  a  want 
of  clearness  in  the  provisions  affecting  their  constitu¬ 
tion  and  procedure.  The  Industrial  Code,  passed  by 
the  North  German  Confederation  in  1869,  and  subse¬ 
quently  adopted  by  the  Empire,  authorised  the 
institution  by  the  communal  authorities  of  courts  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  respecting 
the  labour  contract,  the  members  of  such  court  to 
be  chosen  from  among  the  employers  and  employed 
in  equal  numbers.  The  industrial  classes,  however, 
were  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision,  and 
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of  the  few  courts  that  were  formed,  some  never 
exercised  their  functions,  and  others  were  prevented 
by  their  statutes  from  intervening  in  the  collective 
disputes  with  which  the  authors  of  the  Code  intended 
them  to  deal.  Those  which  had  power  so  to  inter¬ 
vene  do  not  appear  to  have  used  it,  since  no  instance 
can  be  found  of  any  strike  which  was  settled  by  the 
arbitration  of  a  State  court.  The  Stuttgart  court 
was  the  most  successful  in  connection  with  individual 
disputes,  and  the  factory  inspector  for  the  district 
reported  in  1889  that  it  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  workpeople,  who  showed  much 
more  activity  than  the  employers  in  the  election  of 
representatives.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts 
at  further  legislation,  a  law  was  passed  in  1890  by 
which  the  existing  courts  were  abolished,  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  the  formation  of  industrial  courts 
of  a  somewhat  different  character.  Their  usual 
function  is  retrospective  and  judicial,  like  that  of  the 
arbitration  board  of  the  Conseils  de  Prud’hommes, 
and  in  this  capacity  their  decisions  are  final  if  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  below  the  value  of  £5.  If  a 
larger  sum  is  involved,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
regular  tribunals  of  the  district.  An  industrial 
court  has  the  further  power  of  constituting  itself 
a  board  of  conciliation  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
affecting  future  contracts,  when  appealed  to  in  this 
sense  by  both  parties.  In  such  a  case  four  assessors 
are  named  by  the  president,  and  the  disputants  may 
elect  further  assessors  provided  that  equality  of 
representation  is  preserved.  The  decisions  of  the 
court  when  acting  as  a  board  of  conciliation  are  not 
binding  legally,  and  cannot  be  enforced.  Its  duty 
is  simply  to  conciliate  or  arbitrate  as  may  be  required, 
and  to  publish  the  result  of  the  negotiations.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1892  nine  courts  had  been  established 
under  the  new  law,  and  during  that  year  had  dealt 
with  1480  cases,  of  which  about  half  were  settled 
by  compromise.  In  some  districts  where  industrial 
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courts  are  specially  needed,  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  delay  in  carrying  out  the  law.  In  Berlin 
the  election  of  assessors  only  took  place  in  February, 
1893.  The  Berlin  court  consists  of  420  assessors, 
of  whom  two  must  be  summoned  to  each  meeting, 
and  the  statutes  provide  that  those  summoned  on 
each  occasion  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  of  the  same 
trade  as  the  disputants.  In  the  mining  districts 
the  expense  of  organising  the  courts  is  borne  by  the 
State,  instead  of  by  the  communal  authorities,  and 
the  conservative  party  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
offered  strong  but  ineffectual  opposition  to  the 
proposal  to  vote  the  necessary  funds.  Courts  were 
established  in  those  districts  in  April,  1893.  Atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  the  very  infrequent  exercise 
by  industrial  courts  of  the  power  of  resolving 
themselves  into  boards  of  conciliation. 

(20)  The  Austrian  industrial  courts,  which  were 
instituted  in  1869,  can,  like  the  French  Prud’hommes, 
decide  disputes  which  arise  out  of  existing  labour 
contracts.  These  courts  have  both  conciliator}^  and 
judicial  functions  ;  any  case  brought  before  them  is 
first  referred  to  a  committee  of  two,  who  endeavour 
to  effect  a  settlement,  and  in  the  event  of  failure 
bring  the  matter  before  the  judicial  board  (Spruch- 
collegium).  There  are  also  committees  of  arbitration 
in  connection  with  the  guilds,  and  a.  Government  Bill 
of  1891  strove  to  bring  the  two  industrial  parties 
still  closer  together  by  establishing  workmen’s  com¬ 
mittees  and  forming  compulsory  boards  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  Bill  has  not  yet  l3ecome  law,  but  it 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  desire  of  the  Austrian 
Government  to  exercise  a  mediating  influence  upon 
labour  disputes,  and  to  associate  employers  and 
employed  in  the  work  of  self-government,  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  discuss  their  respective 
grievances  in  a  friendly  and  reasonable  spirit. 

(21)  No  legalised  institution  for  the  settlement 
of  trade  disputes  at  present  exists  in  Holland, 
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Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Norway.  In  Holland  the 
national  love  of  freedom  is  manifested  in  a  distrust 
of  State  interference  which  is  only  now  beginning  to 
relax.  The  desirability  of  establishing  district  labour 
councils  has  been  considered  by  the  Dutch  Labour 
Commission,  and  the  subject  has  more  than  once 
been  brought  before  the  States  General.  A  Bill 
now  under  consideration  provides  for  the  formation 
of  such  councils  with  committees  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration.  A  law  authorising  the  establishment 
of  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  was  passed 
in  Portugal  in  1889.  The  courts  are  also  to  collect 
information  on  industrial  questions  and  to  see  to  the 
enforcement  of  laws  regulating  the  conditions  of 
labour. 

Throughout  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
institutions  exist  which  are  known  as  boards  of 
conciliation  ;  but,  far  from  dealing  primarily  with 
trade  disputes,  their  object  is  to  secure  cheap  justice 
to  the  people  in  ordinary  civil  cases,  and  to  prevent 
litigation  by  bringing  about  an  amicable  arrangement 
or  pronouncing  a  decision  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties.  Either  mode  of  settlement  is  final,  and  all 
civil  cases  must  by  law  be  brought  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  local  board  of  conciliation. 

(22)  Legal  provision  for  mediation  exists  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  State  Boards 
of  Arbitration  which  have  been  already  described, 
and  are  enjoined  by  law  to  intervene  in  trade  disputes 
with  the  object  of  effecting  an  amicable  settlement. 
This  intervention,  when  successful,  frequently  leads 
to  a  discussion  between  the  parties  in  the  presence 
of  the  Board,  and  thus  mediation  passes  into  con¬ 
ciliation.  In  Colorado,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
North  Dakota,  provision  is  made  for  arbitration  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Labour.  The  French  Arbitration  Act  of  1892 
authorises  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  urge  the 
parties  to  a  dispute  to  form  a  conciliation  board,  or 
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appoint  arbitrators  ;  if  his  overtures  are  rejected, 
he  is  empowered  to  publish  a  statement  to  that  effect. 
These  are  the  principal  cases  in  which  mediation 
is  provided  for  by  law  ;  instances  of  private  inter¬ 
vention  are  still  less  frequent.  In  such  a  method  of 
settlement  there  is  more  commonly  a  kind  of  com¬ 
promise  between  an  official  and  a  private  proceeding  ; 
that  is,  it  is  effected  by  a  person  in  an  official  position 
acting  for  the  time  being  as  far  as  possible  in  a  private 
capacity.  In  certain  cases  the  Governors  of  States 
have  offered  their  services  as  mediators  in  American 
strikes,  and  in  Australia  mediation  was  attempted 
by  the  Mayor  of  Sydney  and  others,  but  with  small 
success,  in  the  great  Maritime  Strike  of  1890.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  employed,  though  not  publicly,  in 
the  Broken  Hill  Miners’  Strike  of  1892.  In  Australia, 
however,  especially  in  South  Australia,  a  frequent 
method  of  settling  disputes  is  by  the  private  media¬ 
tion  of  the  central  council  of  federated  unions  for  the 
Colony  ;  and  similarly,  in  France,  disputes  affecting 
the  federation  of  workers  in  the  book  trade  are  most 
commonly  settled  by  the  intervention  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  delegate.  On  the  Continent  there  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  both 
employers  and  employed  to  refer  disputes  to  the 
mediation  of  State  officials.  In  France,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  Austria,  the  magistrates  frequently 
intervene  ;  and  in  Switzerland  the  mediation  of  the 
cantonal  and  communal  authorities,  or  other  persons 
of  recognised  standing,  has  proved  increasingly 
successful  of  late  years.  In  Spain  the  Governors 
of  the  provinces  have  often  intervened.  In  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  it  is  very  usual  for  this  office 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  who 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  industrial  world. 
Their  special  opportunities  of  obtaining  information 
no  doubt  constitute  a  high  qualification,  and  their 
influence  in  this  direction  might  be  even  more 
beneficial  in  Germany  and  Russia,  but  for  the  distrust 
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with  which  the  working  classes  are  apt  to  regard  them. 
In  Austria  their  success  in  dealing  with  disputes 
appears  to  be  remarkable,  as  the  Inspectors’  Reports 
for  1888  mention  65  strikes,  those  for  1889,  135 
strikes,  which  were  settled  by  their  mediation.  One 
remarkable  instance  of  successful  mediation  is  that 
of  the  German  Emperor,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Westphalian  miners’  strike  of  1889.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  ignore  the  authoritative  character  which 
necessarily  belongs  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
head  of  the  State,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  either 
mediator  or  disputants  could  forget  the  forces  which 
were  expressly  stated  to  be  held  in  reserve. 

Geoffrey  Drage, 

Secretary. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOCIETE  D’ECONOMIE 
INDUSTRIELLE  ET  COMMERCIALE 

Seance  du  vendredi,  12  octohre,  1894 

M.  Yves  Guyot  vous  a  parle  du  Congres  de  Milan  et 
de  la  predominance  des  Allemands  et  des  idees 
allemandes.  On  ne  pent  done  pas  s’etonner  que  la 
majorite  ait  approuve  Fassurance  pour  les  accidents 
du  travail.  Tout  Paris  a  pour  Chimene  les  yeux  de 
Rodrigue.  L’ assurance  obligatoire  pour  les  accidents 
du  travail  n’est  qu’une  partie,  quoiqu’une  partie 
importante  d’un  programme  qu’il  faut  nommer 
socialisme,  et  je  me  rejouis  en  combattant  le  social- 
isme  de  me  trouver  enfin  vis-a-vis  de  quelque  projet 
de  loi  definitif.  En  general,  on  pent  dire  du  social¬ 
isme  :  “  Ce  bloc  enfarine  ne  me  dit  rien  qui  vaille.” 

On  se  demande  parfois  quels  sont  les  principes 
qui  sont  en  jeu  dans  la  question  sociale  entre  les 
socialistes  et  les  individualistes  ?  Ce  combat,  ce 
n’est  que  le  vieux  combat  entre  la  loi  ou,  si  vous  le 
voulez,  le  despotisme  bureaucratique  et  la  liberte  ou 
Fautonomie  locale  qui  se  livre  sous  des  noms  nou¬ 
veau  x. 

M.  Guyot  nous  a  demontre  les  objections  qu’on 
pent  faire  contre  Fassurance  obligatoire  pour  les 
accidents  du  travail.  On  pourrait  les  classifier 
comme :  I,  financieres ;  2,  economiques ;  3, 

judiciaires  ;  4,  administratives  ;  5,  politiques  ;  6, 
sociales.  M.  Guyot  nous  a  parle  des  graves  diffi- 
cultes  de  F augmentation  des  depenses  avec  la 
diminution  des  primes  et  le  fardeau  considerable, 
sinon  insupportable,  impose  a  Findustrie.  Meme 
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selon  la  statistique  allemande,  le  nombre  des  acci¬ 
dents  s’angmente,  et  je  vous  fais  remarqner  que 
la  statisque  allemande  n’a  pas  encore  de  “  criterium,” 
c’est-a-dire  de  definition  precise  du  mot  “  accident.” 
Peut-etre  les  resultats  d’une  statistique  compile 
sera  encore  moins  favorable. 

Comme  Anglais,  c’est-a-dire  comme  membre 
d’une  nation,  qui  n’a  pas  de  droit  administratif  * 
et  qui  ne  tient  pas  a  en  avoir,  il  me  sera  permis  de 
souligner  le  fait  que  le  nombre  de  proces  s’augmente 
avec  le  nombre  d’accidents,  et  consequemment 
voila  la  necessite  d’un  accroissement  d’une  classe 
hereditaire,  bureaucratique,  possedant  des  droits 
speciaux  devant  la  loi  et  naturellement  a  vide 
d’etendre  leur  classe  et  ses  privileges.  Je  crois  que 
I’assurance  sociale  allemande  ne  prepare  que  le 
cliemin  pour  M.  Rebel  et  ses  amis  et  je  ne  vois  pas  de 
difference  entre  une  bureaucratie  agissant  au  nom 
d’un  empereur  et  une  bureaucratie  agissant  au 
nom  d’un  parlement,  ni  I’un  ni  I’autre  ne  pouvant 
la  controler.  Finalement  je  me  demande  quels 
sont  les  progres  de  I’AUemagne  vers  la  paix  sociale 
qu’on  pourrait  attribuer  a  ces  institutions  que  nous 
avons  discutees.  En  tout  cas,  messieurs,  on  pourrait 
dire  que  nous  avons  la  paix  sociale  en  Angleterre  et 
que  nous  le  devons  a  I’initiative  privee,  et  a  I’esprit 
d’autonomie  de  nos  ouviers  en  premiere  ligne.  C’est 
grace  aux  institutions  fibres  des  Trades-Unions,  des 
Societes  de  secours  mutuel  et  de  co-operation  que 
nous  avons  change  1’ Angleterre  de  1848  en  1’ Angle¬ 
terre  de  1894.  II  nous  reste,  il  est  vrai,  des  abus, 
il  nous  reste  des  greves,  il  nous  reste  des  difficultes 
sociales,  mais  nous  les  resoudrons,  je  I’espere,  sans 
en  appeler  a  I’Etat.  Ce  n’est  que  1’ affaire  d’un 
developpement  qu’il  ne  faut  pas  interrompre. 

Messieurs,  vous  me  permettrez,  j’espere,  de  vous 
dire  comme  je  suis  enchante  de  trouver  que,  dans  la 

*  For  recent  developments  see,  however,  “The  State  and  the  Poor,” 
1914,  p.  20,  etc. 
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bataille  que  je  commence  contre  le  socialisme  en 
Angleterre,  j’ aural  la  sympathie  d’autant  de  per- 
sonnes  distinguees  en  France.  Je  suis  enchante  de 
trouver  que  cet  esprit  frangais,  dont  la  mort  sera 
line  perte  pour  la  civilisation  entiere,  est  encore  non 
seulement  vivant,  mais  militant  pour  le  principe  de  la 
liberte.  Je  me  rejouis  de  me  trouver  cordialement 
d’accord  avec  vous. 

Messieurs,  je  vois  sur  le  mur  une  carte  de  1’ Orient 
et  je  me  dis :  peut-etre  vous  semble-t-il  qu’une 
fois  de  retour  en  Angleterre  je  n’aurai  plus  cette  vive 
sympathie  pour  vous  et  vos  idees,  peut-etre  ce 
n’est  que  la  perfide  Albion  qui  parle.  Messieurs,  la 
sympathie  que  j ’exprime,  je  F exprime  pour  vos 
idees  sociales.  Si  les  questions  indiquees  par  la 
carte  la-bas  se  presentent,  j’espere  qu’elles  admettront 
tou jours  une  solution  amicale,  car  nous  voulons  tons 
les  deux  la  paix  et  rien  que  la  paix.  Mais  si  cette 
solution  paisible  devient  impossible,  s’il  faut  trouver 
d’autres  moyens,  je  suis  convaincu  que  Fesprit  qui 
a  fait  dire  a  vos  ancetres  a  Fontenoy  :  “  Apres 

vous,  messieurs  les  Anglais,”  se  fera  valoir  et  je 
crois  que  cet  esprit  ne  manquera  pas  a  se  fane  valoir 
aussi  chez  nous,  de  Fautre  cote  de  la  Manche. 
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Extract  from  Paper  on  an  Introduction  to 
THE  Labour  Question  in  the  Colonies, 
America,  and  Foreign  Countries 

{Read  before  the  Society  of  Arts^  February  Q^th,  1895) 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair 

The  absence  of  the  self-governing  spirit  in  foreign 
labour  politics  can  only  be  explained  by  the  wide 
difference  which  exists  between  the  two  classes  of 
political  institutions,  distinguished  here  for  con¬ 
venience  sake,  as  “  English  ”  and  ‘‘  Continental.” 
Nowhere  is  this  more  marked  than  in  the  region  of 
legal  theory  with  its  corresponding  influence  upon 
political  practice.  The  Continental  lawyer  recognises 
a  number  of  distinctions  to  which  English  lawyers 
are  professedly  strangers.  French  or  German  juris¬ 
prudence  divides  the  great  body  of  law,  both  public 
and  private,  into  six  sections.  Three  of  these, 
constitutional,  administrative,  and  criminal  law, 
deal  with  public  rights  or  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  State.  Of  the  remaining  three,  commercial  and 
industrial  law  deal  with  certain  classes  of  private 
rights,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  civil  law  is  concerned 
with  all  such  private  relations  as  are  not  included  in 
either  of  the  two  preceding  sections.  But  this  very 
distinction  between  the  citizen  in  his  individual 
capacity  on  the  same  footing  with  other  individuals, 
and  the  citizen  as  a  member  of  a  class  with  special 
interests  over  and  beyond  the  interests  of  the  common 
wealth,  marks  one  of  the  most  vital  differences 
between  the  political  institutions  of  England  and 
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those  of  the  Continent.*  The  difference  becomes 
especially  prominent  in  the  province  of  adminis¬ 
trative  law,  the  French  droit  administratif,  which  has 
been  defined  by  Professor  Dicey  as  the  “  portion  of 
French  law^  which  determines  the  position  and  liability 
of  all  State  officials,  the  civil  rights  and  liabilities  of 
private  individuals  in  their  dealings  with  officials  as 
representatives  of  the  State  and  the  procedure  by 
which  these  rights  and  liabilities  are  enforced,  f  ” 
Since  labour  legislation  consists  chiefly  in  an  attempt 
to  define  the  proper  limits  of  State  control  and  the 
degree  in  which  officials  are  entitled  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  individuals,  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  concentrate  attention  upon  administrative 
law,  though  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the 
very  phrase  ‘‘  labour  legislation  ”  indicates  the 
growth  of  the  continental  tendency  to  create  classes 
within  the  commonwealth  with  peculiar  rights  and 
interests  protected  by  a  body  of  rules. 

Admitting  that  as  administration  is  a  necessary 
function  of  government,  there  must  be  some  body  of 
rules  regulating  the  exercise  of  this  function,  it 
may  at  the  same  time  be  pointed  out  with  Professor 
Dicey  that  “  in  England  and  in  countries  which,  like 
the  United  States,  derive  their  civilisation  from 
English  sources,  the  system  of  administrative  law, 
and  the  very  principles  upon  which  it  rests,  are 
unknown,  t  ”  This  ignorance  springs  from  the  fact, 
repeatedly  emphasised  by  Dr.  von  Gneist,  that  in 
England  up  to  the  eighteenth  century  there  was, 
strictly  speaking,  no  official  class.  The  Roman 
tradition  of  proconsular  or  prefectoral  government, 
by  means  of  officers  in  close  connection  with  a  central 
authority,  prevailed  indeed  for  centuries  over  the 
Continent,  but  the  early  withdrawal  of  the  Romans 
from  England,  and  the  advent  of  the  Saxons  with 

*  Holland,  etc.  “The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence,”  1882,  pp.  90-110. 

t  Dicey,  “  Law  of  the  Constitution,”  p.  184. 

t  Ibid. 
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their  old  German  system  of  self-governing  com¬ 
munities,  established  a  tradition  of  administrative 
government  in  England  which  even  the  strongly 
centralised  Norman  rule  was  powerless  to  break.  It 
is  needless  to  trace  the  stages  of  this  development. 
Even  the  officers  who,  under  Norman  influence,  were 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  carry  on  its  behests, 
became  in  later  times  regarded  as  ordinary  citizens,” 
who  for  the  time  being  were  serving  the  Government 
by  the  discharge  of  public  functions,  and  who,  after 
their  time  of  service,  would  fall  back  into  the  ranks 
of  private  citizens.  They  were  not  exempted  in 
any  way  from  the  observance  of  the  law  on  account 
of  their  official  position.  If  during  the  period  of 
their  discharge  of  public  functions  they  committed 
an  act  not  justifled  by  the  law,  such  act  was  regarded 
as  an  act  of  a  purely  private  and  personal  character, 
for  which,  like  any  citizen,  they  could  be  held 
responsible  before  the  ordinary  Courts.”  *  This 
responsibility  held  good  even  when  the  act  w^as  done 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  a  superior.  In  other 
words,  England  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  recognised  no  official  class,  and  the  countries 
inheriting  English  institutions  still  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  non-professional  service  in  local  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  view  taken  of  this  service  is  no  less 
important  than  its  unprofessional  character.  The 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  united  in  their  own  persons 
so  many  judicial  and  administrative  functions,  were, 
as  Dr.  von  Gneist  has  said,  officers  of  honour  .  .  . 
uniting  in  one  person  the  office  of  honour,  the  feeling 
of  honour  and  duty  belonging  to  the  higher  class, 
and  the  feeling  of  honour  and  duty  belonging  to  the 
State  functionary.” t  Their  property  qualiflcation 
rendered  them  independent  of  remuneration,  and 
their  habit  of  looking  at  public  questions  from  the 
civic  rather  than  the  bureaucratic  point  of  view, 

*  Goodnow,  “  Comparative  Administrative  Law,”  1893,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

y  Gneist,  “  The  English  Parliament,”  p.  327. 
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helped  to  foster  a  sense  of  the  common  interest  and 
of  the  obligation  lying  upon  them  to  regard  the 
public  service  as  a  social  distinction. 

On  the  Continent  where  the  Roman  tradition 
remained  paramount,  there  was  developed  the 
bureaucratic  system,  which  in  one  form  or  another 
still  survives.  As  Mr.  Goodnow  says,  supporting 
his  view  by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Loening  :  “  The  German 
principle  of  the  responsibility  of  officers  was  at 
first  adopted  on  the  Continent.  Soon,  however, 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law,  came  the 
Roman  principle  of  official  irresponsibility.”  One 
strong  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  rule 
of  law  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Mr.  Goodnow, 
in  the  necessity  under  which  “  kings  and  princes  ” 
of  Germany  and  France  found  themselves  when  face 
to  face  with  the  rights  of  the  feudal  lords.  “  The 
struggle  with  feudalism  was  at  its  height,  and  it 
was  the  private  rights  of  the  feudal  lords,  or  what 
they  chose  to  consider  as  their  private  rights,  which 
were  most  liable  to  violation  on  the  part  of  the 
princes  of  the  Continent.  .  .  .  The  retention  of  the 
principle  of  the  responsibility  of  the  royal  and 
princely  officers  to  the  ordinary  courts  would  there¬ 
fore  have  effectually  prevented  the  kings  and  princes 
from  destroying  the  feudal  system,  with  all  its 
abuses  and  pretended  vested  rights,  and  would  have 
made  impossible  the  development  of  the  national 
State  upon  the  Continent.  The  desire  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  to  reduce  the  nobility  to  submission,  and 
to  do  away  with  feudalism,  led  therefore  to  the 
adoption  on  the  Continent  of  the  Roman  principle 
that  the  officers  of  the  government  might  be  sued 
by  the  individual  only  after  the  consent  of  their 
superior  had  been  obtained.”  The  privileged  official 
class  thus  created  survived  even  the  shock  of  the 
great  Continental  upheaval  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  ;  indeed,  it  emerged  from  its  temporary 
downfall  only  to  assume  a  still  stronger  position 
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under  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  desire  of  the 

leaders  of  the  Revolution  to  carry  on  the  reform 
work  of  the  Monarchy  was  so  great,  and  their 
distrust  of  the  courts  on  account  of  their  attempts 
to  protect  the  privileged  classes  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  monarchy  was  so  wide-spread,  that  little 
desire  was  felt  of  subjecting  the  administration 
which  was  to  carry  on  the  reforms  of  the  new  era, 
that  had  just  dawned,  to  the  control  of  the  Courts.” 
The  principle  that  no  individual  could  bring  a  suit 
in  the  Courts  against  an  administrative  officer  until 
the  Council  of  State  had  given  its  consent  remained, 
therefore,  an  integral  part  of  French  law  until  1870, 
and  aided  the  formation  of  the  modern  French 
bureaucratic  system.* 

The  professional  character  of  this  system,  as  of 
all  Continental  bureaucracies,  follows  inevitably 
from  the  position  of  the  officials  as  a  privileged 
class  or  definitely  organised  branch  of  the  public 
service.  Even  the  local  officers  in  France  are 
professional,  and  for  the  most  part  in  receipt  of  a 
salary.  Prussia  has  since  1872  made  a  strenuous 
attempt  to  revive  honorary  and  unprofessional 
service  after  the  British  model  in  local  administra¬ 
tion.  The  committee  of  the  circle  {Kreis)  was  an 
imitation  of  the  English  petty  and  special  sessions 
of  the  peace.  ‘‘  One  of  the  chief  ends  of  the  reform 
movement  was  to  do  away  with  the  institution  of 
hereditary  magistracy,  which  existed  especially  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  kindgom,  and  under 
which  the  local  police  was  administered  by  the 
large  landholders.”  In  order  to  abolish  this,  ‘‘  almost 
the  last  relic  of  feudalism,”  and  “  to  attract  into  the 
service  of  the  State  the  well-to-do  and  intelligent 
classes,”  the  law  of  1872  was  passed,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Goodnow  has  proved  successful,  f  Recently, 

*  Goodnow,  “  Comparative  Administrative  Law,”  1893,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
169-176. 

t  Ihid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  316,  317. 
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however,  complaints  have  been  heard  in  the  agrarian 
districts  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  insurance 
legislation,  which  threaten  to  render  a  return  to 
professional  service  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a 
policy  of  ‘‘  State  Socialism.” 

The  character  of  the  Continental  bureaucracy,  as 
compared  for  instance  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
appears  in  the  manner  of  appointment  and  removal, 
and  the  qualifications  indispensable  for  office,  no 
less  than  in  the  giving  or  withholding  of  a  definite 
salary.  Both  in  France  and  Germany,  the  great 
majority  of  offices,  central  as  well  as  local,  are  filled 
by  executive  appointment,  a  method  admirably 
adapted  for  securing  harmony,  and  possibly  efficiency, 
in  administration,  but  tending  to  perpetuate  bureau¬ 
cratic  tradition  and  to  create  an  official  class.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  offices  in 
the  United  States  are  elective,  and  as  a  corollary  the 
qualifications  required  are  much  fewer  than  in  the 
case  of  offices  filled  up  by  appointment.  As  a  rule 
they  consist  merely  of  “  citizenship,  of  the  right  to 
vote,  the  attaininent  of  a  certain  age,  the  possession 
of  good  character,  and  for  the  majority  of  offices, 
the  possession  of  the  male  sex.”  *  Local  officers 
must  reside  in  the  given  locality,  but  real  property 
is  less  often  required  than^in  Europe.  For  offices 
dependent  upon  appointment  some  test  of  physical 
and  intellectual  capacity  is  required,  and  the  system 
of  competitive  examinations — introduced  in  1870, 
but  discontinued  again  in  1874 — ^has  become  the 
rule  since  the  passing  of  the  Civil  Service  Laws  in' 
1883.  There  is  little  stress  laid,  however,  upon 
practical  experience  or  special  training,  and  the 
term  of  probation  required  is  remarkably  short. 
In  France  and  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  special 
education  and  a  long  period  of  probation  are  of  the 
first  importance  ;  and  entrance  into  the  ranks  of 
the  bureaucracy  is  as  much  a  matter  of  professional 

*  Goodnow,  “  Comparative  Administrative  Law,”  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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preparation  as  the  adoption  of  any  other  permanent 
vocation.  As  in  the  naval,  military,  or  diplomatic 
services,  the  son  frequently  follows  the  calling  of  the 
father,  and  though  such  a  practice  may  develop 
hereditary  aptitude  for  administration,  it  is  equally 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  rigid  bureaucratic 
tradition,  with  its  concomitant  evils.  In  France, 
an  early  age  is  fixed  for  the  entrance  into  the  service, 
and  for  positions  requiring  professional  or  technical 
knowledge  a  course  at  the  Government  schools  is 
indispensable.  The  term  of  probation  is  frequently 
extended  to  two  years,  and  may  'be  still  further 
prolonged.  The  German  system  of  examination  is 
so  complicated  as  to  make  ‘‘  office  holding — especially 
in  the  highest  positions — a  learned  profession  on 
a  par  with  the  other  well-recognised  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.”  *  And,  unlike  all  other  countries,  Germany 
expects  even  the  highest  administrative  officers  to 
give  proof  of  their  theoretic  training  and  aptitude 
for  their  position.  Even  after  examination  they 
must  undergo  a  prolonged  period  of  probation.  It 
follows  that  tenure  of  office  is  far  more  permanent 
in  France  and  Germany  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  official  discipline  assumes  an  almost  mili¬ 
tary  strictness.  The  French  penal  code  punishes 
all  officers,  “  who,  by  a  preconcerted  decision, 
resign  in  order  to  prevent  or  suspend  the  action  of 
some  public  service ;  ”  whilst  a  German  official 
cannot  resign  until  his  work  is  finished,  his  accounts 
audited,  and  his  resignation  accepted.!  On  the 
other  hand,  the  German  official  is  not  subject 
to  arbitrary  dismissal,  and  cannot  as  a  rule  be 
removed  before  his  term  of  office  expires,  except 
by  the  decision  of  a  disciplinary  tribunal,  or  upon 
conviction  of  a  criminal  offence.  The  American 
service  suffers  from  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  the 
system  of  “  rotation  in  office,”  in  accordance  with 

*  Goodnow,  “  Comparative  Administrative  Law,”  voL  ii.  p.  57. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  95-100. 
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the  politics  of  the  party  in  power,  has  had  disastrous 
effects  upon  the  whole  administrative  system.  The 
charge  brought  against  the  New  York  Commissioner 
of  Labour  of  falsifying  his  statistics  for  party  pur¬ 
poses  is  significant  of  the  spirit  animating  too  many 
American  politicians,  and  raises  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  probable  incorruptibility  of  a  bureaucracy  de¬ 
pendent  for  its  position  upon  the  popular  vote. 

Any  general  estimate  of  the  strength  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  bureaucratic  government  must,  therefore, 
take  into  account  both  the  means  of  control  provided, 
the  way  in  which  this  control  is  exercised,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  services,  and  the  kind  of  Government 
under  which  it  serves  ;  probably  the  last  is  the  least 
important  consideration.  A  strong  and  highly  or¬ 
ganised  bureaucracy  can  exercise  as  effective  a 
tyranny  under  a  democracy  as  under  a  despot.  The 
multiplication  of  regulations,  and  the  gradual  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  sphere  of  administrative  law  will  have 
precisely  the  same  effect  in  diminishing  private 
rights  and  restricting  individual  freedom,  whether 
the  encroachment  be  undertaken  at  the  will  of  an 
autocrat  or  merely  represents  another  step  towards 
the  realisation  of  the  Social  Democratic  “  State  of 
the  future  ”  {Zukunjtsstaat),  Further,  this  danger 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  organisation 
attained  by  the  bureaucracy,  and  its  consequent 
efficienc}^,  so  that  the  character  of  the  bureaucracy 
is  a  question  of  far  greater  weight  than  that  of  the 
Government  controlling  it.  If  it  must  be  conceded 
that  professional  service  with  a  more  or  less  permanent 
tenure  of  office  may,  and  often  does,  result  in  the 
development  of  highly  specialised  ability,  in  conti¬ 
nuity  of  policy  and  in  efficient  administration,  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  multiplication  of  offices 
involves  increasing  charges  upon  the  common  purse, 
which  may  more  than  counterbalance  the  economy 
due  to  efficiency.  Moreover,  to  confer  most  of  the 
important  administrative  powers  upon  members  of 
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a  limited  profession  is  to  deprive  the  general  body 
of  citizens  of  a  training  in  the  school  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  keep  alive  a  sense 
of  duty  to  the  community.  Again,  the  creation  of 
a  close  bureaucracy  is  the  addition  of  another  and 
a  governing  class  to  the  classes  already  existing, 
and  appears  a  strange  method  of  obliterating  the 
class  hatred  deprecated  by  social  reformers.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  deny  that  in  a  complex  state  of  society 
the  sphere  of  administrative  action  is  necessarily 
wide.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  suggest  that  the  con¬ 
trol  of  that  administration  may  find  a  more  important 
function  in  keeping  administrative  activity  within  due 
bounds  than  in  encouraging  it  to  enlarge  its  borders. 

The  means  adopted  for  exercising  this  control  vary 
considerably  in  the  different  countries.  France  and 
the  United  States  illustrate  in  their  several  ways  the 
method  of  popular  control.  In  the  United  States 
this  control  is  exercised  through  the  election  of  the 
chief  executive  authorities,  who,  in  their  turn,  give 
its  colour  to  the  administration.  In  France,  the 
desired  result  is  achieved  by  subordinating  the 
administration  to  the  Legislature.  Either  alterna¬ 
tive  is  open  to  serious  objection.  The  American 
system  induces  a  general  sense  of  insecurity,  and  a 
consequent  desire  to  propitiate  the  electorate  ;  the 
French  system  has  too  often,  and  especially  in  recent 
times,  led  to  such  an  abuse  of  its  powers  by  the 
Legislature  as  to  make  the  work  of  government 
almost  an  impossibility.  “  Interpellations,  addresses 
— questions  as  to  its  policy,  and  censures  of  the 
action  of  the  administration — have  been  so  frequent, 
that  the  French  acting  executive  has  been  completely 
terrorised  and  paralysed  ;  and  the  control  which 
the  Legislature  possesses,  and  which  in  order  that  the 
government  may  be  well-conducted,  should  be  used 
with  moderation,  it  has  made  use  of  to  deprive  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  almost  all  discretion,  and  practically 
to  concentrate  in  the  Legislature  many  administrative 
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functions.”  Where,  as  in  France,  the  ministry 
are  “  the  servants,  rather  than  the  guides,  of  the 
Legislature,”  they  “  become  naturally  so  anxious  to 
win  its  approval,  as  to  be  unable  to  conduct  the 
Government  wisely.”  *  The  result  of  this  official 
attitude  in  its  reaction  upon  the  local  authorities 
appears  with  startling  clearness  in  the  history  of 
the  French  labour  movement.  Whilst  fear  often 
paralyses  the  administration,  it  also  results  in  need¬ 
less  severity,  when  action  becomes  inevitable.  It 
is  sufficient  to  notice,  in  passing,  the  recent  anti- 
Anarchist  legislation.  In  Germany  this  danger  was 
perceived  at  an  earlier  date.  The  use  which  might 
be  made  of  an  administration  subject  to  ministerial 
or  legislative  control  by  the  political  party  in  power, 
was  exemplified  in  Prussia,  between  1850-60,  by  the 
action  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  landholding 
interest.  To  remedy  this  evil.  Imperial  legislation 
has  provided  for  judicial  control  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  in  some  instances,  by  the  ordinary  Courts,  in 
others  by  special  courts  as  in  France,  but  with  non- 
professional  judges,  as  in  England.  The  power  of 
the  Legislature  is  confined  to  that  of  interpellation, 
but  under  a  strong  government,  like  that  of  Germany, 
the  moral  effect  of  such  a  procedure  is  very  much 
weaker  than  in  France.  If,  on  the  whole,  the  German 
bureaucracy  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  the 
kind  yet  created,  the  method  of  its  employment  is, 
at  the  same  time,  far  less  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  liberty  than  that  of  the  bureaucracy  controlled 
by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  may  even 
be  held  to  escape  some  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  American  and  Colonial  systems  of  frequent 
change,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  non-professional 
character  of  so  much  of  the  Colonial  and  American 
services  relieves  them  from  a  large  share  of  the 
disadvantages  attaching  to  the  bureaucratic  as 
distinct  from  the  self-governing  system. 

*  Goodnow,  “Comparative  Administrative  Law,”  vol.  ii.  p.  272. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON 
INSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  AT  MILAN 

Letter  to  the  Times,  October  25th,  1894 
Sir, 

The  London  Press  has  been  so  fully  occupied 
with  the  interesting  events  in  the  Far  East  that  it 
seems  scarcely  to  have  noticed  the  work  of  the 
International  Congress  on  Insurance  against  Acci¬ 
dents  at  Milan.  Yet  the  composition  of  the  Congress 
and  the  subjects  it  discussed  may  seem  to  your 
readers  to  deserve,  at  any  rate,  a  moment’s  attention. 

All  the  Continental  countries  were  represented 
by  men  in  the  front  rank  of  public  and  official  life. 
France  sent  three  ex-ministers — ^Monsieur  Leon  Say, 
Monsieur  Yves  Guyot,  and  Monsieur  Bourgeois — 
all  men  well  known  outside  their  own  country,  in 
addition  to  persons  of  such  high  consideration  as 
Monsieur  Linder,  Monsieur  Cheysson,  and  Monsieur 
Fontaine. 

Germany  was  represented  by  the  cream  of  her 
official  hierarchy — Herr  Boediker,  the  head  of  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Office  at  Berlin,  Herr  von  Mayr, 
late  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Herr  Moller,  the 
well-known  member  of  the  Reichstag,  and  many 
other  distinguished  men.  I  will  only  mention  one 
other  country,  Italy,  which  sent,  amongst  others. 
Signor  Luzzatti,  and  Signor  Chimirri,  two  eminent 
ex-ministers,  and  Signor  Bodio,  the  famous  statis¬ 
tician. 

The  subject  of  State  compulsory  insurance  is 
one  which  stands  high  in  many  socialist  programmes. 
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and  for  which  appeals  are  often  made  to  foreign 
experience. 

I  do  not  desire  for  one  moment  to  enter  into  a 
history  of  the  animated  and  protracted  debates. 

I  only  wish  to  call  your  attention,  Sir,  to  certain 
results  of  the  deliberations  which  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  believe  that  Socialism  is, 
for  this  country  at  any  rate,  a  mistaken  creed. 

I  may  first  deal  with  the  purely  labour  point 
of  view.  The  system  of  compulsory  State  accident 
insurance  is  intended  to  limit  and  decrease  the 
number  of  accidents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
number  of  accidents  in  Germany  has  certainly  not 
decreased.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  seriously  increased,  and  for  this  statement  the 
figures  of  the  German  Imperial  Insurance  Office 
were  cited.  Two  explanations  were  given  of  these 
figures,  viz.  that  they  were  not  even  yet  sufficiently 
complete  or  sufficiently  detailed,  and  I  may  add 
that  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that 
no  satisfactory  definition  or  criterion  {Begriff)  of  the 
term  accident  ”  had  been  yet  formulated.  Further, 
it  was  suggested  the  increase,  if  proved,  might  be  due 
to  malingering,  which  had  undoubtedly  made  great 
strides.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  culpable  negligence,  it  was  elicited  that 
though  the  intentions  of  Herr  Boediker,  as  head  of 
the  Imperial  Insurance  Office  at  Berlin,  were,  as  a 
matter  of  policy  and  as  a  matter  of  Christian  charity, 
to  indemnify  the  working  man  whether  the  accident 
was  due  to  his  culpable  negligence  or  not,  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office  by  its 
decisions  strenuously  combated  such  procedure. 

It  further  appeared  that,  with  some  working 
men  at  any  rate,  the  presence  of  State  insurance 
diminished  their  sense  of  responsibility,  and  conse¬ 
quently  their  care,  and  this  was  to  some  extent  the 
cause  of  an  increase  of  avoidable  accidents. 

But  there  were  other  objections  of  a  wider 
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character  which  I  may  briefly  allude  to  under 
the  following  heads — (1)  financial ;  (2)  economic  ; 
(3)  judicial;  (4)  administrative;  (5)  political;  (6) 
social. 

1.  From  a  financial  point  of  view,  it  appears  that 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  schemes  has  been  steadily 
on  the  increase,  not  only  from  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  accidents,  but  also  from  the  increase  of 
the  cost  of  the  administration  to  the  State.  It  was 
not  possible  to  obtain  from  the  German  representa¬ 
tives  any  estimate  of  the  burden  which  was  falling 
on  the  industries  in  connection  with  accident  in¬ 
surance  ;  but  one  may  be  permitted  to  argue  that 
the  burden  is  not  inconsiderable  or  a  decreasing  one 
if  only  from  the  unanimity  of  all  the  Germans  who 
spoke  in  recommending  it  to  other  countries,  joined 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  Germany 
to  retrace  her  steps. 

2.  Economically,  a  grave  evil  was  disclosed  in 
connection  with  the  scheme  which  Signor  Luzzatti 
has  introduced  into  Italy,  under  which  it  appears 
that  a  higher  rate  is  being  paid  to  those  suffering 
from  accidents  in  the  sulphur  industry  than  is 
warranted  by  the  premiums  ;  in  other  words,  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  and  obnoxious  industry  is 
being  subsidised  to  the  detriment  of  more  healthy 
trades. 

3.  Judicially,  it  appears  that  the  increase  of 
litigation  has  been  enormous,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
increase  of  the  appeals  to  the  central  office,  to  which 
it  was  thought  recourse  would  rarely  be  necessary, 
has  been  very  great.  That  is,  there  is  all  the  delay 
and  vexation  to  the  injured  person  which  was  to  be 
removed. 

4.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  wide  fields  over  which 
ambitious  Civil  servants  may  extend  the  dominion 
of  red  tape.  In  the  first  place,  the  intention  was  that 
the  law  should  be  administered  locally  to  a  very 
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large  extent  by  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  apart  from  the  premiums,  the 
administration  is  in  many  cases  a  burden  too  heavy 
to  be  borne,  and  there  is  an  outcry  for  professional 
officials. 

In  the  second  place,  with  the  increase  of  such 
officials,  all  anxious  to  prove  the  excellence  of  the 
institutions  they  serve,  there  is  an  increase  not  only 
of  the  expense,  but  also  of  the  bureaucratic  spirit 
and  power, — an  increase  above  all  of  what  is  called 
administrative  law,  a  branch  practically  unknown 
in  England,  which  gives  officials  peculiar  rights  and 
privileges  as  against  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Practically  official  control  will  be  extended  to 
every  part  of  every  branch  of  industry,  and,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  Socialists 
desire  to  appoint  inspectors  to  see  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  does  not  catch  cold  by  wetting  his 
feet  or  injure  his  brain  or  eyesight  by  exposure  to 
the  sun.  I  called  attention  in  a  paper  I  contributed 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  at  Buda¬ 
pest  to  the  necessity  of  limiting  this  ever-increasing 
army  of  inspectors,  to  which  there  now  seems  to  be 
no  end.  Of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  all  officials,  there 
is  nothing  like  red  tape.  In  Germany  this  is  perhaps 
a  matter  of  less  weight,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
regular  class  which  we  might  almost  call  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  caste.  In  England  we  have  not  the  material 
even  if  we  desired  to  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  such  a  body,  quite  apart  from  our  recent  experi¬ 
ences. 

5.  Politically  a  grave  danger  for  Germany  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  a  machine  is  being  formed 
which  will  act  as  automatically  to  the  pressure  of 
Herr  Bebel  as  to  that  of  Herr  Boediker.  I  have 
always  thought  that  in  a  country  given  to  revolu¬ 
tions  an  automatic  army  was  a  danger,  but  I  am 
convinced  of  the  danger  of  this  system  to  a  country 
with  few  self-governing  institutions.  I  pointed  out 
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to  the  Congress  besides  that  that  there  is  practically 
no  difference,  as  far  as  liberty  is  concerned,  between 
a  country  administered  by  a  bureauracy  under  an 
autocratic  Emperor  and  a  country  administered  by 
a  bureaucracy  under  a  Parliament.  Neither  Em¬ 
peror  nor  Parliament  can  control  such  an  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  have  even  heard  a  well-known  English 
Socialist  remark  that  the  London  County  Council 
could  no  longer  control  its  own  office. 

6.  Lastly,  can  it  be  said,  in  reviewing  the  present 
state  of  the  two  countries  (Germany  and  Austria) 
which  have  adopted  this  system,  that  any  progress 
towards  social  peace  can  be  attributed  to  it  ?  Or, 
to  put  it  as  I  put  it  to  the  Congress,  can  it  be  main¬ 
tained  that  anything  like  the  progress  of  the  last 
fifty  years  in  England,  which  we  owe  to  the  free, 
self-governing  institutions  founded  by  the  working 
man,  is  likely  to  be  attained  for  us,  let  us  say,  in 
the  next  fifty  years,  by  the  adoption  of  institutions 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  our  law,  which  abroad  appear 
to  be  paving  the  way  from  State  Socialism  to  revo¬ 
lutionary  Socialism  ? 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  subject  of  State 
insurance  against  want  of  employment  came  up, 
and  although  several  pronounced  Socialists  were 
present,  no  one  answered  my  challenge  to  them  to 
produce  a  practical  Socialist  plan  as  efficacious  as 
those  trade  union  and  other  individualist  remedies 
on  which  we  have  hitherto  relied  in  this  country. 

Will  you  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  subsequent  Co-operative  Congvess  at 
Milan  which  I  attended,  and  at  which  the  whole 
foreign  Socialist  programme  was  produced,  including 
atheism,  free  love,  and  revolution  ?  As  the  only 
Englishman  at  both  these  Congresses  capable  of 
arguing  in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  I  denounced 
the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  unpractical  and 
foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  had  come 
together. 
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But  as  these  subjects  were  under  discussion  I 
went  further,  and  I  undertook  to  say  that  the  English 
working  man  had  no  sympathy  for  free  love,  that  a 
firm  hold  on  religion,  whether  Non-conformist  or 
Anglican,  was  a  characteristic  of  our  working  classes, 
and  that,  so  far  from  a  revolution  being  possible,  I 
ventured  to  prophesy  that  the  working  men,  thanks 
to  trade  unions,  co-operative  and  friendly  societies, 
would  prove  as  capable  of  administering  and  defend¬ 
ing  the  British  Empire  as  any  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects  who  have  preceded  them  in  the  government 
of  the  country. 

These  statements,  made  at  Milan,  I  have  also 
made  at  Vienna,  and  at  Paris,  and  previously  in 
this  country.  As  one  who  intends  to  challenge 
every  item  in  the  Socialist  programme,  I  repeat 
them  here  to  see  if  they  will  awaken  any  protest 
from  those  Socialist  leaders  who  hold  a  different 
view  and  who  like  to  assure  foreigners  that  they 
represent  the  working  man.* 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 

Hatfield,  Herts. 


*  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  above  views  the  judgment  of  a 
well-known  Socialist  on  recent  Socialist  Legislation :  “  We  have  created 
within  five  or  six  years  a  nominated,  costly,  irresponsible  and — worse  than 
all — wholly  untrained  and  dictatorial  bureaucracy,  wholly  independent  of 
any  democratic  control.  This  huge  army  of  jacks-in-office  has  undertaken 
at  a  stroke  the  administration  of  newly-created  departments  which  they 
are  quite  incompetent  to  administer.  The  Insurance  Act,  the  Labour 
Exchanges,  the  w  asteful  inquisitorial  surveys  and  the  like,  are  Teutonic 
only  in  their  despotic  rigour.  The  compensating  advantages  of  direct 
State  control  have  been  largely  eliminated”  (Hyndman,  “Failure  of 
Democracy,”  1915,  p,  142). 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BILL 

House  of  Commons,  May  Vlih,  1897 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  (Derby)  proposed  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  “  That  ”  to  the  end  of  the  Question 
in  order  to  add  instead  thereof  the  words — 

no  Bill  dealing  with  accidents  to  workmen  will  be  satisfactory 
to  this  House  which  does  not  provide  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents  as  well  as  for  compensation  in  case  of  injury.” 

He  said  he  was  well  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  step 
he  was  taking.  He  had  been  told  by  private  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  no  one  would  stand 
any  chance  of  being  re-elected  by  an  industrial  con¬ 
stituency  who  opposed  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  But 
he  had  always  opposed  the  principle  of  the  measure 
as  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  and  had  always  advocated  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment  which  he  was  now  submitting.  The 
right  lion.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  referred  on  the  First  Read¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  of  the  Congress  of  Milan.  There, 
in  company  with  MM.  Leon  Say  and  Yves  Guyot, 
he  (Mr.  Drage)  opposed  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
the  principle  underlying  the  Bill,  and  during  his 
candidature  for  Parliament  he  opposed  it  on  all 
occasions  as  he  had  done  since  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  House.  He  must  run  any 
risk  there  might  be  attaching  to  opposition  to  the 
Bill,  even  if  he  stood  alone.  He  would  do  so  in 
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the  hope,  perhaps  a  very  vain  hope,  that  his 
opposition  would  ultimately  arouse  some  member  of 
more  parliamentary  experience,  and  greater  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  than  himself,  to  support  him. 
He  firmly  believed  that  the  cause  which  he  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  Amendment  was  good,  and  would,  in 
the  long  run,  prevail.  The  objects  he  had  in  sub¬ 
mitting  his  amendment  to  the  House  were  to  show 
that  it  was  possible  to  provide  for  prevention  as 
well  as  compensation,  to  show  that  this  was  not 
effected  by  the  Government  Bill,  and,  lastly,  to  show 
that  if  the  Government  Bill  was  passed  it  would 
endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  friendly  societies 
and  those  institutions  of  self-help  and  reliance  which 
it  had  taken  so  many  years  to  build  up. 

An  alternative  policy  to  that  laid  before  the 
House  by  the  Government  was  that  contained  in  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  lion,  member  for  Morpeth 
(Mr.  Burt).  In  that  Bill  provision  was  made  for  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common  em¬ 
ployment.  Every  one  who  had  any  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  knew  that  the  operation  of  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment,  even  as  limited 
by  the  Act  of  1880,  did  bitter  injustice  every  day 
to  the  working  classes.  It  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  simplification  of  procedure. 
There  should,  he  thought,  be  a  State  prosecutor 
to  enforce  the  law  where  there  was  no  inspector 
of  mines  or  factories  to  do  so.  Further,  in  the 
Government  Bill  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  liability  of  sub-contractors,  there  was 
no  provision  for  increased  compensation  outside  the 
trades  provided  for  ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  better  regulation  of  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  trades.  According  to  documents  circu¬ 
lated  among  members  of  the  House,  under  the 
Boilers  Explosions  Act,  1882,  of  337  fatal  accidents, 
232  or  68  per  cent,  were  such  as,  in  the  tenor  of  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  preventible.  It 
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was  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  such  regulations 
in  respect  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  trades  should 
be  made  as  would,  at  any  rate,  prevent  such  a  state 
of  things  as  those  figures  disclosed.  Further,  the 
provisions  of  the  alternative  measure  he  suggested 
to  the  House  would  give  full  recognition  of  those 
friendly  societies  and  mutual  societies  for  which 
members  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House  had 
always  contended.  All  the  specialists  whom  he  had 
been  able  to  consult  since  the  Bill  was  introduced 
had  informed  him  that  under  the  Bill  the  mutual 
societies  would  eventually  disappear.  He  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  Home  Secretary  on  what 
grounds  they  were  to  destroy  these  societies  for 
which  they  had  fought  so  hard. 

With  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Bill,  he 
submitted  it  was  extremely  hard  to  exclude  the 
majority  of  the  trades  of  the  country  from  what 
was  considered  to  be  justice,  until  the  Govern¬ 
ment  experiment  had  been  tried.  In  times  past 
the  principle  of  Conservative  social  legislation  had 
been  that  protection  should  be  afforded  to  women 
and  children  and  the  helpless  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  adult  labour  and  the  well- organised 
labourers  should  be  left  to  self-help.  He  suggested 
that  this  Bill  protected  the  better  organised  and 
richer  working  men,  and  left  the  poorer  and 
weaker  men  and  women  and  children  without  pro¬ 
tection.  He  could  have  wished  that,  in  this  year  of 
all  others  when  so  many  people  are  flocking  home 
from  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  they  could 
have  been  found  discussing  in  that  House  a  measure 
which  would  do  justice  to  all  classes  of  workers  alike. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean  appealed  to  him  on  the  First  Beading 
as  to  the  experience  in  Germany.  He  found  that 
under  the  German  law,  which  resembled  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposals,  there  had  been  an  undoubted  increase 
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of  both  serious  and  trivial  accidents,  even  when 
every  deduction  was  made  for  an  improved  system 
of  notification,  and  for  the  fresh  industries  from  time 
to  time  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  law. 
The  fact  was  that,  whereas  some  accidents  in  Germany 
might  be  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  employers, 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  accidents  were  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  action  of  the  workmen  themselves. 
There  was  evidence  of  the  increased  negligence  and 
malingering  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  interval 
of  thirteen  weeks  before  which  compensation  for 
accident  could  be  claimed  in  Germany  had  been 
called  there  the  high  school  for  simulation.  A  great 
American  scientific  authority,  Mr.  Graham  Brooks, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Germany  between 
10  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  were  due  to 
malingering. 

There  were  in  the  House  members  who  specially 
represent  the  working  classes  and  are  closely 
associated  with  them.  They  will  be  able  to  say 
whether  or  not  any  malingering  is  known  to  trade 
unions  and  friendly  societies  in  England ;  if  there 
were  none  now  he  suggested  that  the  Bill  of  the 
Government  would  put  a  premium  upon  such  con¬ 
duct,  and  there  was  no  institution  like  the  visiting 
committee  of  friendly  societies  to  check  it.  In 
Germany  a  new  race  of  doctors,  who  were  called 
cognac  doctors,  had  sprung  up,  and  they  made  their 
practice  by  taking  a  favourable  view  of  accidents. 
He  would  not  suggest  that  such  a  class  of  doctors 
existed  in  England,  or  that  the  workmen  of  England 
were  malingerers,  but  he  asserted  that  a  Bill  such  as 
this  would  encourage  evils  of  such  a  kind.  Prince 
Bismarck,  through  whose  influence  alone  similar 
legislation  had  been  carried  in  Germany,  had  since 
said  that  such  legislation  showed  an  extraordinary 
psychological  ignorance  of  human  nature. 

Then  there  were  the  judicial  difficulties  with  regard 
to  actions  for  compensation.  On  the  First  Reading  a 
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well-known  lawyer,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
the  Epsom  division  (Mr.  Bucknill)  stated  that  if  the 
Government  imagined  that  by  this  legislation  they 
would  stop  litigation  they  made  a  great  mistake. 
He  (Mr.  Drage)  on  the  First  Reading  showed  that, 
whereas  under  the  German  system  it  was  supposed 
that  workmen  would  obtain  a  remedy  at  once,  there 
were  last  year  38,000  appeals  to  arbitration  com¬ 
mittees,  12,000  appeals  to  Berlin,  of  which  2780  were 
left  over  from  the  previous  year,  so  that  under  this 
legislation  there  was  all  the  delay  and  vexation  it 
was  hoped  to  remove.  He  did  not  like  to  interrupt 
the  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain)  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  suggested  that  the  figures  he 
quoted  were  not  the  most  recent,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  figures  he  had  received  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  head  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office  at  Berlin 
were  made  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  and  published 
in  the  month  of  March.  In  Germany  no  less  than 
160,000  decisions  had  been  last  year  given  by  local 
associations  in  regard  to  questions  of  compensation, 
and  he  imagined  that  here  there  would  be  applica¬ 
tions  for  compensation  in  all  cases  of  accident.  Let 
him  read  what  Mr.  Graham  Brooks,  who  investigated 
matters  on  behalf  of  America  said  upon  insurance  in 
Germany.  That  gentleman  said — 

“  Almost  the  most  certain  thing  we  can  say  of  these  laws  is, 
that  they  have  inspired  neither  gratitude  nor  contentment  of 
spirit.” 

He  now  came  to  the  question  of  expense.  The 
increase  of  accidents  would  naturally  bring  an  increase 
of  expense.  This  last  year  there  had  been  in  England 
3700  fatal,  and  47,000  non-fatal  accidents.  If  this 
Bill  were  passed  they  would  be  able  to  see  whether 
the  numbers  increased  or  not.  He  was  informed  by 
those  who  were  more  conversant  with  the  question 
of  insurance  than  he  was  that  premiums  would 
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undoubtedly  rise  many  times  higher  than  the  figure 
at  which  they  now  stood.  There  were  in  that  House 
many  large  employers  of  labour  who  were  perfectly 
capable  of  answering  for  themselves  as  to  the 
immediate  effect  of  such  a  measure  as  this  on  trade, 
but  there  were  a  large  number  of  small  employers  in 
the  country  who  were  not  represented.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  such  a  class  as  that  would  be  crushed 
out.  It  did  seem  hard  that  working  men  who  were 
struggling  to  rise  in  the  world  should  be  liable  not 
only  for  their  own  negligence  and  for  the  negligence 
of  their  foremen  and  the  men  appointed  by  them, 
but  also,  as  the}^  would  be  under  the  present  Bill, 
for  the  negligence  and  wilful  act  of  the  injured  man. 
The  result  would  be  that  an  avenue  through  which 
many  men  had  risen  to  careers  of  usefulness  and 
fulfilled  important  positions  in  the  State  would  be 
closed  to  them.  As  far  as  he  could  judge  the  work¬ 
men  would  have  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  under  this  Bill.  There  were  those  who  were  of 
opinion,  and  amongst  them  the  late  Home  Secretary, 
the  member  for  East  Fife  (Mr.  Asquith),  that  the 
money  would  come  out  of  the  workmen’s  pockets  as 
wage-earners,  and  there  were  others  who  believed 
that  it  would  come  out  of  their  pockets  as  consumers. 
If  it  did  not  come  out  of  their  pockets  as  wage- 
earners  or  consumers,  it  would  be  found  by  them  as 
taxpayers.  His  own  view  was  that  the  highest 
wages  that  the  trade  allowed  should  be  paid  to  a 
workman  straight  into  his  pocket,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  danger  and  health ;  and  the  friendly 
societies  should  teach  him  how  to  insure  himself 
against  sickness,  accident,  and  negligent  conduct  for 
which  he  himself  was  responsible. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  side  of  the  Bill.  On  the  First  Reading  the 
Colonial  Secretary  was  inclined  to  flatter  the  Bill  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  so  short  and  would  be  there¬ 
fore  easy  to  pass.  The  present  Bill  was  in  fact  a 
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mere  skeleton.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  German  legislation  or  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  must  be  aware  that  there  must  be  a  whole 
mass  of  orders  arising  out  of  the  scheme  submitted 
to  the  House.  It  was  the  boast  of  English  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  last  century  that  they  passed  in  that 
House  detailed  laws,  so  that  the  House  of  Commons 
knew  how  far  it  was  going,  and  how  its  provisions 
would  act. 

He  believed  that  while,  as  a  result  of  this  Bill,  the 
burden  of  charity  would  be  the  same,  the  burden 
of  the  poor  law  was  not  likely  to  be  diminished  but 
to  be  increased.  Under  this  law  the  workman  would 
be  discouraged  from  providing  for  himself  as  he  had 
done  in  the  past  through  his  friendly  society  and 
his  trade  union,  and  when  out  of  work  would  have 
no  club  to  fall  back  on.  If  the  Bill  should  in  any 
way  infringe  on  trade  unions,  which,  especially  in 
the  north,  were  largely  benevolent  in  their  character, 
he  ventured  to  think  it  would  be  little  short  of  a 
public  calamity.  If  any  lion,  member  who  held  the 
view  that  trade  unions  should  be  discouraged  would 
look  at  their  figures,  he  would  discover  that  last 
year  they  spent  in  unemployed  benefit  £435,000  ; 
on  sick  and  accidents  benefit,  roughly  speaking, 
£250,000  ;  on  superannuation  benefit,  £125,000 ;  and 
on  funeral  benefit,  £27,000  ;  while  their  working 
expenses  were  £130,000,  and  among  the  wealthiest 
of  the  old  unions,  those  connected  with  mining, 
iron,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  cognate  trades, 
only  6*7  per  cent,  of  their  revenue  was  spent  on 
disputes. 

He  would  suggest  that  anything  which  diminished 
the  inclination  of  the  working  men  to  subscribe  to 
societies  which  were  doing  such  magnificent  work 
as  that,  must  be  carefullv  scrutinised  before  the 
House  gave  its  assent.  If,  by  the  action  of  that 
House,  these  unions  were  turned  away  from 
benevolent  objects,  all  the  intelligence  and  ability 
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which  were  now  occupied  in  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  these  funds  would  be  turned  in  the  only 
direction  to  which  it  could  find  vent — in  the 
direction  of  disputes.  As  to  the  influence  which 
the  present  legislation  was  likely  to  have  on  friendly 
societies,  he  was  told  by  the  best  authorities  he 
could  consult  that  this  Bill  would  undermine, 
if  it  did  not  eventually  destroy,  the  whole  of 
such  societies  in  this  country.  He  was  told  that 
the  miners  and  other  mutual  societies  were  bound 
to  go,  and  that,  though  the  great  orders  would 
in  some  cases  in  the  first  instance  receive  a  tem¬ 
porary  local  benefit,  when  the  old  generation  which 
had  built  up  these  societies  had  gone,  the  younger 
generation  would  refuse  to  join  because  they  could 
get,  as  they  said,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  employers 
what  they  now  had  to  pay  into  their  own  friendly 
societies. 

It  might  interest  hon.  members  who  sat  for  the 
Home  Counties  to  know  that  in  the  opinion  of 
an  official  of  a  friendly  society  which  was  widely 
spread  over  the  Home  Counties,  this  Bill  would  be 
absolutely  destructive  of  the  interests  with  which  he 
was  connected  and  all  those  interests  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  He  was  told  that  this  society, 
which  was  a  very  important  one,  would  go  to  the 
wall.  The  friendly  societies  in  England  had  rendered 
great  services  to  the  country.  They  had  invented 
the  best  system  of  social  insurance  at  a  time  when 
commercial  insurance  was  still  in  its  infancy.  They 
had  recognised  the  important  fact  only  now  become 
known  abroad,  that  industrial  sickness  and  accident 
were  one,  and  cannot  be  separated.  As  time  went 
on  and  as  actuarial  science  advanced,  they  had  made 
enormous  sacrifices  in  order  to  place  their  funds  on 
a  sound  financial  footing  ;  they  had  united  all  orders 
of  society  in  social  work,  and,  during  the  last  ten 
3^ears,  they  had  made  the  most  extraordinary 
progress.  He  was  confident  that  should  the  friendly 
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societies  be  left  alone  in  their  beneficent  work  the 
problem  which  the  Government  hoped  to  meet,  in 
so  far  as  compensation  went,  by  their  present  Bill, 
would  be  met  by  the  working  classes  out  of  their  own 
pockets  by  their  own  self-reliance  and  self-help  alone. 
The  record  of  the  ten  chief  orders  in  this  country  for 
the  last  ten  years  showed  that  in  round  numbers 
their  membership  had  increased  from  1,600,000  to 
2,200,000  ;  that  their  income  had  increased  from 
£2,500,000  to  £3,500,000  ;  that  their  benefits  paid 
out  had  increased  from  £1,600,000  to  £2,400,000  ; 
and  that  their  accumulated  funds  had  increased 
from  £11,000,000  to  £16,700,000. 

These  societies  were  doing  a  great  work  which 
this  Bill  would  undermine  and  destroy,  and  he 
asked  the  House  whether  it  was  desirable  that 
the  efforts  of  these  men  should  be  in  any  way 
undermined  ?  These  societies  had  not  only  solved 
the  most  difficult  of  social  problems,  but  they  had 
taught  the  working  classes  a  knowledge  of  business 
and  public  affairs  which  the  working  classes  in 
no  other  country  possessed.  Lastly,  they  formed 
a  bond  by  which  the  whole  country  was  bound 
together.  They  had  their  branches  in  the  Colonies 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  if  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  of  the  bond  which  they  formed 
with  the  English-speaking  races,  he  submitted  to  the 
House  that  any  Bill  which  in  any  way  infringed 
their  privileges  or  diminished  their  strength  should 
be  carefulty  scrutinised,  and  if  there  was  any  doubt 
on  the  matter,  should  be  rejected  by  the  House. 
There  was  the  question  of  social  peace.  They  had 
been  told  that  this  Bill  would  promote  social  peace, 
but  if  there  was  an}^  argument  to  be  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  Germany  it  was  that  it  would  promote 
social  strife.  He  had,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  German 
Imperial  Parliament,  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
their  last  Debates,  and  he  should  like  to  read  to  the 
House  the  statement  of  the  chief  representative  of 
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the  working  classes  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Grillenberger 
said — 


“  If  these  laws  (the  insurance  laws)  were  so  constituted  as  to 
he  suitable  for  promoting  content  among  the  working  classes, 
no  incitement  would  be  of  any  avail  to  produce  discontent. 
But  you  see  from  the  facts  as  they  are  placed  before  you  to-day 
that  these  laws  are  not  in  any  way  calculated  to  produce 
content,  but  precisely  amongst  those  who  are,  unfortunately, 
obliged  to  come  in  contact  with  these  laws  the  discontent  is 
even  greater  than  it  ever  was.” 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  he  thought  it  was  clear 
that  while,  as  he  had  shown,  the  Government  Bill 
would  increase  accidents,  diminish  wages,  delay 
justice  and  endanger  the  friendly  societies,  it  would 
hold  out  no  prospect  of  promoting  better  relations 
between  employer  and  employed. 

The  fact  was  that  the  working  classes  in  England 
had  now  before  them,  the  choice  of  Hercules.  On 
the  one  side  there  were  those  who  supported  the 
Government,  offering  them  by  way  of  dole  what 
they  had  hitherto  provided  for  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand  were  those,  if  any  there  were 
who  agreed  with  him,  who  pointed  to  the  hard 
and  thorny  path  of  self-reliance,  self-denial,  and 
self-sacrifice,  by  which  the  working  classes  had 
solved  these  great  problems  in  the  past,  and  he  for 
one  exhorted  the  present  generation  to  hand  down 
to  their  successors,  undiminished,  the  great  institu¬ 
tions  they  had  inherited.  He  only  hoped  the 
country  and  the  working  classes  would  have  time 
given  them  to  appreciate  what  was  at  stake 
before  the  Bill  was  passed.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach),  in  the 
interesting  speech  he  recently  delivered,  summarising 
the  progress  of  the  country  in  the  last  sixty  years, 
had,  he  ventured  to  think,  lost  sight  of  a  most 
important  factor.  He  did  not  take  into  account  the 
immense  advance  that  had  been  made  during  Her 
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Majesty’s  reign  by  these  self-governing  societies,  and 
the  great  services  they  had  rendered.  These  societies 
had  made  possible,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  combination  between  democracy 
and  empire,  between  liberty  and  loyalty  ;  and  they 
alone  had  made  the  combination  possible.  In  sub¬ 
mitting  the  motion  he  had  brought  before  the 
House,  he  humbly  ventured  to  ask  the  House  to 
consider  the  facts  he  brought  to  their  notice.  He 
asked  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  Bill  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Morpeth  as  a  Bill 
which  would  do  justice  to  all  classes  alike — a  Bill 
which,  if  passed,  would  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  closing 
years  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign,  as  well  as  to  the  country 
they  all  loved  so  well.* 

*  This  speech  produced  two  interesting  comments,  one  from  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson,  who  wrote  the  following  verse,  which  was  handed  to  the  author 
when  he  resumed  his  seat  : — 

“We  have  heard  that  the  men  on  the  opposite  side 
To  the  Union  were  loyal  and  hearty, 

But  after  the  speech  which  young  Drage  has  supplied 
They’ll  be  called  the  Trade  Unionist  party.” 

The  other  comment,  which  was  shorter  but  equally  characteristic, 
came  from  Mr.  John  Burns,  who  met  the  author  as  he  was  going  out  of 
the  House,  “  A  d - d  plucky  speech.” 

The  Act  proved  as  faulty  as  the  above  criticisms  suggested,  and  had 
speedily  to  Ido  amended.  Nevertheless,  the  results  foretold  appeared — 
the  malingerer,  the  shady  doctor,  the  unscrupulous  lawyer,  the  damage 
to  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  demoralisation  of  the  working  classes. 
For  details  see  a  paper  read  by  Sir  John  Collie,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner 
to  the  London  County  Council,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  His  Majesty’s 
Judges,  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society  in  March,  1909. 

See  also  infra,  p.  211. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times^ 

October  6th ^  1897 

Sir, 

In  addition  to  the  serious  dispute  in  the 
engineering  trade,  the  approaching  winter  seems 
likely  to  bring  a  number  of  other  strilces  and  lock¬ 
outs  in  its  train.  Next  year  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  practical  men,  see  a  number  of  disputes  arise 
out  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  It  seems, 
therefore,  an  opportune  moment  to  inquire  whether 
some  means  cannot  be  devised  for  dealing  with  our 
industrial  differences  more  successfully  than  in  the 
past. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  century  attempts 
have  been  made  to  settle  trade  disputes  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  principal  Acts  are  those  of  1824, 
1867,  and  1872.  The  Act  of  1896  merely  gave  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  statute  power  which  it  already 
possessed  and  exercised  of  its  own  authority.  That 
Act,  as  the  report  recently  issued  shows,  has  proved 
a  failure  except  in  a  small  number  of  cases  of  skilled 
trades  where  all  the  conditions  of  successful  settle¬ 
ment  by  voluntary  means  were  present.  The  other 
three  Acts  have  been  absolute  failures.  On  the  other 
hand,  voluntary  effort  has  been  singularly  successful 
in  the  skilled  trades.  Before  1860  voluntary  boards 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  were  temporary, 
experimental,  and  sporadic  ;  but  since  then  they 
have  become  permanent  and  systematic  in  most 
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of  the  skilled  trades  in  which  strong  organisations 
exist.  Since  1889  the  organisation  of  the  unskilled 
and  fluctuating  trades  has  proceeded  apace,  but  the 
new  unions  and  federations  have  not  proved  as 
conducive  to  the  promotion  of  social  peace  as  the 
older  unions  which,  through  their  provision  for 
sickness,  accident,  old  age,  and  want  of  employment, 
gave  their  members  an  important  stake  in  the 
avoidance  of  strife.  New  questions  like  demarcation 
strikes  between  different  bodies  of  workmen  and 
sympathetic  strikes  and  lock-outs  have  of  recent 
years  increased  the  difflculties  of  the  problem,  while 
public  opinion  has  come  to  play  a  more  and  more 
important  part  in  the  settlement.  Some  boards,  like 
that  of  the  North  of  England  Amalgamated  Iron  and 
Steel  Trades,  have  managed  to  settle  such  differences 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  an 
interruption  of  labour,  but  in  others  the  old  difflculties 
of  organising  all  the  employers  or  workmen  concerned 
and  enforcing  the  awards  of  the  board  or  umpire 
have  been  felt  more  keenly  than  ever.  In  many 
cases,  better  organisation,  though  it  has  made  strikes 
less  frequent,  has  rendered  them  more  prolonged 
when  they  do  occur,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  more 
attention  is  attracted  to  them  when  they  take  place 
now  than  formerly. 

Before  considering  how  strikes  and  lock-outs  may 
be  avoided  in  future,  it  is  only  right  to  remind  the 
public  that,  roughly  speaking,  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  disputes  which  occurred  between 
1888  and  1894  were  settled  by  arbitration  and  con¬ 
ciliation,  and  only  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  affected  by 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  It  should  be  further  added 
that  strikes  are,  for  the  most  part,  questions  of  wages 
and  hours,  that  is,  attempts  of  the  workman  to 
obtain  a  fair  price  for  the  only  goods  he  has  to  sell — 
namely,  his  labour.  Lastly,  it  should  be  stated  that 
in  1896,  of  the  607,654  workpeople  whose  wages  were 
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altered,  the  changes  in  the  case  of  only  55,721,  or 
9*2  per  cent.,  were  preceded  by  strikes,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  remaining  90*8  per  cent.,  the  changes 
were  settled  without  any  stoppage  of  work.  It  is, 
then,  with  the  9*2  per  cent,  and  no  more  that  we  have 
to  deal,  and  we  have  to  devise  some  means  under 
which  these  and  any  other  dispute  which  the  future 
may  yield  can  be  dealt  with  without  a  cessation  of 
work. 

Each  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  present 
century  was  preceded  by  a  long  and  careful  inquiry 
by  practical  men,  and  it  seems  probable  that  each 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  principle  of  practical  value 
for  our  present  purpose.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  these  principles,  combined  with  the  practice 
of  the  voluntary  boards  and  associations  which  I 
thinlc  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  may  be 
made  to  supply,  will  not  enable  us  to  make  a  further 
step  in  advance  towards  social  peace,  if  it  does  not 
provide  a  complete  solution  of  our  problem.  I  may 
go  further.  The  objection  urged  against  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  itseh  may  to  some  extent 
be  removed  if  the  plan  here  proposed  proves  feasible. 

It  became  plain  during  the  discussions  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  that  if  the  workman 
is  to  make  sure  of  his  compensation,  and  if  the  small 
employer  is  not  to  be  crushed,  we  must,  sooner  or 
later,  put  the  responsibility  for  the  accidents  which 
take  place  in  a  trade  on  the  trade  itself.  To  put 
that  responsibility  on  the  State  would  be  to  make 
the  less  dangerous  trades  pay  for  the  more  dangerous 
trades.  To  meet  this  responsibility,  trade  associations 
will  have  to  be  formed  in  which  the  employers  will 
have  to  be  enrolled.  For  the  employers’  own  sake, 
and  in  order  that  the  workmen  may  take  an  interest 
in  the  common  fund  and  exercise  the  control  now 
exercised  by  committees  of  friendly  societies,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  form  corresponding  associations  of 
working  men.  But  it  will  be  not  only  advisable,  but 
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imperatively  necessary  for  our  present  purpose — that 
is,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  under  the  Act — 
that  such  organisations  should  be  formed  as  will 
include  the  whole  of  the  workmen  as  well  as  all  the 
employers  concerned.  Once  formed,  organisations 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  under  the  Act  can  be 
used  for  the  settlement  of  all  other  industrial  disputes. 
In  the  trades  included  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  there  exists,  almost  without  exception, 
some  voluntary  machiner}^  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  which  we  can  utilise.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  fact  of  past  legislation  not  recognising 
the  value  of  existing  machinery  has  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  its  failure.  Englishmen,  for  the  most 
part,  regard  all  new  institutions  with  suspicion.  It 
is  only  possible  to  carry  out  a  great  reform  in  this 
country  when  it  is  scrupulously  kept  in  touch  with 
the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  All 
existing  organisations  of  employers  and  workmen, 
including  mutual  benevolent  funds,  must  be  utilised 
as  far  as  possible,  and  such  institutions  will  have  to 
be  brought  into  existence  in  the  unskilled  trades  and 
in  fluctuating  employments,  where  they  are  not 
found. 

Provisions  for  forming  such  associations  were 
embodied,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  Lord  St.  Leonards’ 
Act  of  1867,  which  gave  power  to  employers  and 
workmen  in  any  trade  to  form  themselves  into 
councils  of  conciliation.  All  persons  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  belonging  to  the  trade  and  being 
householders  or  part  occupiers  were  to  be  registered 
and  to  have  a  vote  for  the  council,  the  members  of 
which  were  to  be  nominated  and  elected  at  meetings 
of  employers  and  workmen  respectively,  convened 
by  the  returning  officers,  a  poll  being  held  within  ten 
days  if  demanded. 

The  council  for  each  trade  so  formed  would  adopt 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  Act  of  1872,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Wolverhampton  Board  of  Conciliation, 
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and  frame  a  code  of  rules  to  be  embodied  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  the  workman. 
A  copy  of  this  would  be  given  to  the  workman  on 
his  hiring  and  would  be  posted  in  all  the  workshops  ; 
the  workman  would  be  informed  that  these  are  the 
conditions  under  which  he  is  to  work,  and  that 
should  he  break  them  he  will  lose  his  employment 
and  the  advantages  arising  to  him  under  the  Act. 
The  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  informed 
that,  should  he  fail  in  his  contract,  he  will  be  mulcted 
in  a  fine,  to  be  paid  into  the  compensation  fund  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  workmen  he  employs 
and  the  wages  he  pays.  Work  in  all  cases  is  to  be 
continued,  as  under  the  North  of  England  Iron  and 
Steel  Conciliation  Board,  without  interruption  pend¬ 
ing  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the  settlement 
taking  effect  from  the  time  the  difficulty  was  raised. 
The  disputes  which  will  arise  out  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act — namely,  disputes  from  existing 
contracts — form  a  new  class  hitherto  rarely,  if  ever, 
made  the  subject  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  this 
country,  and  to  them  the  principles  of  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Act  of  1824  will  be  found  applicable  ;  that  is, 
the  principle  of  adjudication  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  after  consideration  by  assessors  chosen  from 
the  masters  and  workmen.  The  difficulty  formerly 
felt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  belonging  to  the 
employer  class  ceased  when  workmen  were  first 
nominated  to  that  office,  if  not  before. 

The  division  of  trade  disputes  into  local  disputes, 
district  or  trade  disputes,  and  national  disputes 
which  has  been  found  of  value  in  some  industries  will 
next  have  to  be  considered.  Local  disputes  as  to 
future  contracts  and  disputes  arising  from  existing 
contracts  it  will  be  found  possible  to  settle  by  the 
help  of  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
workmen,  with  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  referee,  and 
eventually  as  judge.  Such  questions  are  often  now 
settled  by  the  secretaries  of  employers’  and  workmen’s 
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associations  without  trouble.  Disputes  affecting 
trade  or  districts  as  a  whole  would  be  adjusted  by 
the  council,  or  board  of  conciliation  formed  as 
above,  the  proceedings  being  regulated  in  principle 
by  the  procedure  of  the  North  of  England  Iron  and 
Steel  Board,  but  each  trade  would  form  rules  specially 
applicable  to  its  own  conditions.  The  referee  would 
be  the  County  Court  Judge,  with  power  to  adjudicate 
when  arbitration  failed.  Disputes  affecting  national 
interests  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred  to 
the  above  board  of  conciliation,  but  in  the  second 
instance  they  would  be  dealt  with  by  a  commission 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Railway  Commission, 
presided  over  by  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  assisted 
by  two  permanent  assessors  appointed  by  the 
Crown  from  the  employing  and  working  classes,  and, 
should  the  Court  desire  it,  by  two  assessors  repre¬ 
senting  the  trade  concerned.  The  practice  of  handing 
over  judicial  functions  to  public  departments  is  one 
foreign  to  English  administrative  law,  and  has,  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  the  enormous  dis¬ 
advantage  that  any  question,  however  delicate, 
referring  to  a  strike  or  lock-out  can  be  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  question  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  labour  laws  as  a  whole  will,  sooner  or 
later,  have  to  be  raised.  The  anomalies  of  the 
present  system  are  little  known  to  the  general  public, 
but  I  may  mention  that  the  administration  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  alone  falls  under  three 
departments — the  Home  Office,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  and  the  Education  Department.  In 
addition  to  the  departments  above-mentioned,  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
several  labour  laws,  including,  as  is  well  known,  the 
administration  of  the  conciliation  legislation,  formerly 
under  the  Home  Office.  It  would  seem  to  be  advisable 
for  our  present  purpose  that  the  department  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  which  will  have  the 
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administration  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
and  on  which  the  future  development  of  that  legisla¬ 
tion  will  fall,  should  have  the  management  of  the 
legislation  on  conciliation,  so  far  as  it  falls  under 
any  department.  Certainly  on  the  administration 
of  the  Registrar’s  department  in  the  next  few  years 
will  depend  in  no  small  measure  not  only  the  success 
of  the  legislation  which  the  present  Government  has 
initiated,  but  also  the  social  peace  of  the  country. 
Those  who,  like  myself,  have  opposed  the  new  legis¬ 
lation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workman,  no 
less  than  those  who  have  opposed  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  employer,  must  recognise  that  the 
step  which  has  been  taken  cannot  be  retraced  and 
strain  every  effort  to  make  the  new  principle  work 
well.* 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 

Caldy  Manor, 

West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 

*  Cf.  “  Trade  Unions,”  1905.  Also  m/ra,  pp.  435-7. 


SPEECH  ON  THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF 

IRELAND 


Delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  11  th,  1899 

I  HAVE  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  Irish  Labour 
Questions,  and  I  venture  to  interpose  in  this  debate, 
as  I  have  just  returned  from  the  west  of  Ireland. 
I  think  we  must  all  admit  on  this  side  of  the  House 
that  the  evils  to  which  the  honourable  gentlemen 
who  moved  the  Amendment  referred  are  very  great, 
and  that  we  should  support  any  measure  likely  to 
mitigate  them.  The  whole  population  of  Mayo 
and  Galway  is  actually  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  the  slightest  failure  of  the  potato  crop  would 
produce  great  physical  suffering  among  them.  The 
population  of  the  present  time  no  longer  lives  on 
the  wholesome  food  which  it  had  a  generation  ago, 
and  when  men  come  to  England  for  the  purposes  of 
seeking  work,  it  takes  a  week  or  two  of  good  English 
food  to  give  them  proper  health  and  strength  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  compete  with  English 
labourers.  Now,  the  condition  of  their  cottages  is 
pretty  well  known  in  this  House,  and  I  have  ventured 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  ask  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  the  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  Gerald  Balfour), 
to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Labourers’  Housing 
Acts.  The  circumstances  under  which  these  people 
live  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  hardly  refer  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  cattle  and 
pigs  and  human  beings  to  be  herded  together  in 
one  room.  Irregularity  of  work  is,  no  doubt,  another 
cause  of  distress  in  Ireland,  and  honourable  members 
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of  this  House  who  are  acquainted  with  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  employment  in  England  know  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  man  whose  employment  is 
irregular  to  exist  without  getting  into  debt. 

The  general  condition  of  the  West  of  Ireland  is 
well  known,  and  every  one  must  regret  to  see  that 
little  change  for  the  better  has  been  made  there 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  But  there  are  other 
difficulties  besides  those  which  were  enumerated  bv 

_  c/ 

the  honourable  member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon).  There 
are  circumstances  which  very  greatly  increase  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  the  Chief  Secretary  has  to  deal.  Illiteracy  is  one. 
The  figures  show  that  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  Ireland  are  illiterate ;  while  in  Galway 
and  Mayo  the  figures  show  that  no  less  than  33  per 
cent,  of  the  population  are  illiterate. 

Then  there  is  another  problem  to  be  solved,  and 
one  which  is  most  important  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  that  is  the  migration  of  labour  and  the  conditions 
under  which  that  takes  place.  A  recent  return  pub¬ 
lished  shows  that  no  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  members  of  Galway  and  Mayo  are  obliged  to 
come  to  England  to  labour,  and  I  should  just  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  for  one  moment  to  an 
examination  of  these  figures.  I  find  that  the  labour 
returns,  as  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette^  showed 
that  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  adult  labourers 
of  Mayo  and  Galway  come  to  England  to  labour. 
That  is  to  say  that  27,000  of  the  adult  labourers  of 
these  two  counties  migrate  annually.  That  is  not 
the  worst  of  it.  What  I  call  attention  to  is  this, 
that  whichever  percentage  is  correct,  the  Irish 
official  returns  or  those  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  whether 
you  take  18  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent.,  three-fourths 
of  this  large  number  of  persons  when  they  return 
to  Ireland  in  the  winter  are  landless.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  has  an  answer  for  that,  but 
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these  figures,  conflicting  as  they  are  show  that  the 
Irish  labour  problem  is  a  very  serious  one,  and 
requires  to  be  dealt  with  immediately.  My  point 
is  this,  that  these  landless  labourers  come  back  for 
the  winter  to  Ireland  whether  they  are  landless 
members  of  a  small  landholder’s  family  or  not,  and 
that  circumstances  render  it  more  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  work — the  regular  agricultural  work  they  are 
best  fitted  to  perform.  There  is  another  circumstance 
connected  with  these  districts,  and  that  is  the 
indebtedness  of  the  population  ;  partly  owing  to  a 
bad  system  of  accounts,  partly  owing  to  payment 
in  kind,  and  in  labour,  a  large  proportion  of  this 
population  is  indebted ;  and  it  is  certainly  borne 
in  upon  us  that  if  the  tyranny  of  the  landowning 
classes  has  been  bad  in  the  past,  there  is  growing  up 
in  Ireland  a  system  of  tyranny,  or,  at  any  rate, 
supremacy,  of  the  debt- owning  shopkeeper,  in  some 
respects  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  landlords 
in  the  past.  That  is  another  problem  with  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary 
has  to  deal. 

The  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  were  set 
forth  by  the  honourable  member  for  Mayo,  and  are 
well  known  and  recognised  on  these  benches.  First 
there  is  the  enlargement  of  the  holdings  of  the  small 
landowners,  and  there  is  the  settlement  of  the  land¬ 
less  upon  the  land.  On  these  two  points  the  honour¬ 
able  member  for  Mayo  and  both  sides  of  the  House 
agree ;  but  where  we  differ  is  in  the  space  of  time 
in  which  these  changes  can  be  carried  out.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  Trench  estate  are  acquainted 
with  the  practical  difficulties  involved.  Each  tenant 
must  have  a  patch  of  arable  land,  a  patch  of  pasture, 
and  a  patch  of  bog.  These  patches  have  to  be  con¬ 
nected  by  a  right  of  way.  The  holdings  on  existing 
estates  are  already  much  subdivided.  You  have 
therefore  so  to  subdivide  the  land  as  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  present  evils,  and  you  have  to  content 
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the  people  and  prevent  litigation  over  rights  of  way. 
Honourable  gentlemen  opposite  and  those  interested 
in  Irish  affairs,  know  well  the  great  love  the  Irish 
tenants  have  for  litigation.  You  have  this  additional 
problem  to  solve,  the  education  of  the  people  to 
avoid  litigation  between  tenants.  But,  once  these 
difficulties  are  met,  there  is  another  question  which 
I  think  has  not  altogether  escaped  the  attention  of 
honourable  members  opposite — the  evils  of  money- 
lending.  Few  people  are  probably  aware  of  the 
amount  of  interest  that  poor  tenants  have  to  pay 
on  small  loans.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  priests 
who  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  matter,  that  the 
smallest  rate  of  interest  which  is  current  is  26  per 
cent.  I  am  speaking  not  of  banks,  but  of  the 
village  money-lenders.  The  common  custom  is  to 
borrow  £1,  but  the  borrower  does  not  get  a  sovereign 
— only  nineteen  shillings,  the  other  shilling  being  re¬ 
tained  as  interest — and  the  loan  being  paid  back  at 
a  shilling  a  week.  Of  course  honourable  members 
will  see  how  that  works  out.  At  any  rate,  the 
interest  on  these  loans  is  found  to  be  not  less  than 
26  per  cent.  Well  then,  you  have  got  to  bring 
agricultural  and  technical  education  more  home  to 
the  people  ;  for,  if  under  present  conditions  as  to 
education,  the  farmers  fail  on  a  small  scale,  they 
will  fail  on  a  large.  Last  of  all — and  on  this  point 
honourable  members  opposite  will  bear  with  me — 
there  is  the  necessity,  as  the  priests  admit,  of  a 
change  of  character.  Every  one  interested  in  the 
Irish  peasantry  will  acknowledge  that  we  have  to 
encourage  in  them  a  greater  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  of  independence. 

These  being  the  difficulties,  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Government  in  the  last  three  years  of  its 
administration  ?  In  the  first  place  there  are  the 
State  grants  and  the  efforts  of  philanthropy.  The 
Chief  Secretary  will  probably  agree  that  for  the 
amounts  so  lavished  in  the  past  no  adequate  result 
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has  been  obtained.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
all  really  interested  in  the  peasantry  that  such 
grants  have  produced  the  utmost  demoralisation, 
although  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  find  that  all 
the  districts  in  the  very  poorest  parts  of  Ireland  had 
not  been  affected  by  this  demoralisation.  A  second 
remedy  provided  by  the  Unionist  administration  is 
that  of  labourers’  cottages.  The  Labourers’  Cottages 
Acts  did  not  apply  to  the  districts  under  considera¬ 
tion,  but  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  a  great  deal  of 
good  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  fresh  housing  for 
the  labouring  classes  by  the  authorising  of  15,000 
cottages  and  an  expenditure  of  £1,909,000.  The 
small  holders  in  Mayo  could  qualify  for  a  share  of 
this  expenditure,  but  the  unions  are  poor.  Then 
we  come  to  the  comprehensive  policy  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  Honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
must  admit  that  a  mere  examination  of  their  Report 
shows  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  great  deal  of  good 
work  has  been  done.  The  Board  has  encouraged 
agricultural  education  ;  it  has  introduced  the  spray¬ 
ing  of  potatoes ;  it  has  established  experimental  plots ; 
it  has  done  much  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses, 
of  cattle,  of  sheep,  and  even  of  bees.  It  is  engaged  in 
the  reorganisation  of  the  fisheries  and  in  introducing 
improvements  in  fish-curing.  Then  you  have  the 
institution  of  cottage  factories  and  home  industries ; 
I  quite  admit  on  a  small  scale,  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  refusing  credit  to  the  Government  for  what  has 
realty  been  done.  Further  there  are  the  repairs  on 
the  bridges  on  important  main  roads  which  were  a 
danger  to  traffic.  New  railways,  new  roads,  have 
been  built,  holdings  have  been  enlarged,  and  some¬ 
thing  has  been  done  for  the  settlement  of  the  landless, 
and  the  encouragement  of  improved  methods  of 
agriculture.  I  quite  admit  that,  with  all  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  done,  sufficient  has  not  yet  been  done  to 
meet  the  demands  and  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
Another  point  on  which  I  think  that  sufficient  credit 
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has  not  been  given  to  the  Government  is  the  new 
Poor  Law  System  introduced  by  the  present  Chief 
Secretary.  It  constitutes  a  really  great  reform, 
and  is  pretty  much  on  these  lines  :  The  Government 
has  agreed  to  pay  75  per  cent,  of  the  relief  where  the 
unions  are  embarrassed  on  the  condition  that  the 
labour  test  is  employed,  with  the  workhouse  as  an 
alternative.  I  believe  that  eleven  unions  in  the 
districts  under  discussion  have  adopted  the  system 
already,  and  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  new 
conditions  although  the  system  has  been  in  force 
only  for  one  year.  Next,  there  is  the  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Industry  and  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  last  of  all,  there  is  the  Adulteration  Bill 
which  the  Government  propose  to  introduce  this 
Session. 

I  am  quite  at  one  with  those  who  say  that, 
though  much  has  been  done,  a  great  deal  has  yet  to 
be  done.  I  have  been  going  to  Ireland  for  the  past 
nine  years,  engaged  in  inquiring  in  every  part  of 
the  country  into  the  social  condition  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  come  back  to  England  and  to 
be  able  to  tell  this  House  that  there  is  a  new  move¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  of  extraordinary  power  and  promise. 
This  movement  has  been  initiated  and  promoted  by 
the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  w^hich  seeks 
to  solve  the  problems  of  social  Ireland  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  self-help  and  self-reliance.  It  is  a  move¬ 
ment  founded  by  Irishmen  and  led  by  Irishmen  on 
principles  which  are  dear  and  intelligible  to  English¬ 
men,  and  which  promises  to  solve  many  difficulties 
in  the  economic  field,  but  most  of  all  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  field  where  the  English  movement  has  hitherto 
failed.  Honourable  gentlemen  know  that  trades 
unions,  friendly  societies,  building  societies,  and  the 
like,  in  England  have  given  practical  answers  to  the 
most  difficult  of  social  problems,  but  all  these  associa¬ 
tions  have  failed  in  dealing  with  agriculture.  This 
movement,  as  I  have  said,  conducted  by  Irishmen, 
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began  by  recognising  that  the  evils  from  which 
Ireland  suffers  are  economic,  not  political.  Its 
success  in  a  few  years  has  been  remarkable.  It 
has  no  fewer  than  37,000  members,  with  a  turnover 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  and  branches 
of  it  are  to  be  found  everywhere  throughout  Ireland. 

Honourable  gentlemen  opposite  are  not  altogether 
fair  in  their  attitude  towards  this  movement,  nor  to 
those  who  are  making  a  special  study  of  social 
problems  in  this  direction.  It  is,  I  hold,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  movements  which  this  century 
has  brought  forth.  Irish  agriculture  suffers,  like 
agriculture  elsewhere,  from  competition  and  from 
the  transition  which  is  going  on  from  production 
on  a  small  scale  to  production  on  a  large  scale. 
Very  well,  the  first  thing  the  Agricultural  Organisa¬ 
tion  Society  has  done  is  to  organise  production  so 
as  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  at  a  uniform  standard 
of  quality,  and  then  by  co-operative  agencies  to 
establish  a  regular  connection  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  It  has  established  creameries, 
it  has  arranged  for  the  sale  of  the  produce,  it  has 
provided  the  means  by  which  the  best  machinery 
and  manures  can  be  obtained  at  cost  price ;  it  is 
giving  technical  instruction  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  farming  classes  ;  and  it  is  bringing  Irish  produce 
into  close  connection  with  the  English  and  Scotch 
markets,  with  their  demand  for  40  millions’  worth 
of  such  produce.  It  has  founded  a  system  of  co¬ 
operative  credit  which  is  succeeding  even  in  the 
poorest  districts.  Where  the  English  capitalist 
and  Government  failed  in  the  economic  field  in 
England,  the  organised  working  classes  have  solved 
many  problems.  Now,  a  most  remarkable  fact 
which  has  struck  the  student  of  the  reports  of  trades 
unions  and  friendly  societies  is  that,  so  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned,  these  societies  outside  Belfast 
and  the  north  have  been  a  failure.  An  examination 
of  their  accounts  by  representatives  of  English  trade 
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unions  or  friendly  societies,  showed  extravagant 
recklessness  and  mismanagement,  and  that  they 
were  seldom  able  to  make  revenue  and  expenses 
meet.  A  further  point  in  this  movement  which  has 
made  it  so  remarkable  and  so  extraordinary  in  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  the  knowledge  that  it  is  giving 
to  these  working  men,  who  are,  as  the  House  will 
remember,  for  the  most  part  brought  up  under 
circumstances  of  the  utmost  misery,  and  with  the 
utmost  disregard  of  sanitation,  and  the  ordinary 
principles  of  civilisation,  it  is  giving  them  a  knowledge 
of  business  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  working 
men  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ;  it  is  giving  to 
them  a  knowledge  of  how  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  it  is  teaching  them  the  value  of  foreign  trade, 
the  value  of  markets,  the  facilities  they  have  for 
entering  into  the  English  market ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  it  is  bringing  all  classes  in  Ireland  together 
in  a  way  in  which,  at  any  rate  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
it  has  never  yet  been  done.  Why,  at  one  meeting 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  attend,  in  a  Catholic 
clergyman’s  house,  we  found  a  Protestant  clergyman 
taking  the  chair,  and  the  audience  included  two 
Unionist  members  of  Parliament  and  others  interested 
in  this  great  work. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  West  of  Ireland  that  this  union  of  all  creeds 
and  all  classes — for  there  were  representatives 
of  the  landlord  interest  as  well  as  the  work¬ 
ing  men — has  not  been  known,  or,  at  any  rate, 
has  never  been  marked  by  such  cordiality  within 
their  recollection.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
sign  for  good  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland. 
It  seems  to  me  that  honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
have,  in  attacking  the  Government,  to  deal  in  the 
first  place  with  the  legislation  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  have  to  show 
that  they  have  a  movement  which  can  do  the  work 
which  the  organisation  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
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now  doing  in  Ireland.  I  hope  they  will  allow  me  to 
assure  them  that  if  I  were  an  Irishman,  I  should  be 
only  too  proud  to  take  part  in  the  good  work  which 
is  being  done  by  the  society,  work  unequalled  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  which,  whatever  its  results, 
whether  it  ultimately  succeeds  or  fails,  will  always 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  attempts 
which  have  ever  been  made  to  reorganise  Irish  social 
life  and  bring  all  classes  and  creeds  together. 


INDUSTRIES  INVOLVING  DANGER  TO 

HEALTH 


Speech,  House  of  Commons,  July  1th,  1899 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  while  expecting  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill,  we  have  not  pressed  upon  the 
Home  Secretary  (Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley)  very 
much  the  necessity  for  reform  with  regard  to  these 
matters,  but  there  has  been  discussed  the  subject  of 
reorganisation  both  of  the  women’s  and  men’s  depart¬ 
ments  so  far  as  concerns  inspection,  and  we  have 
pressed  upon  the  Home  Secretary  other  work  such 
as  the  publication  of  reports  like  that  of  Dr.  Oliver 
on  conditions  of  labour  abroad.  So  I  think  we 
must  bear  our  own  part  of  the  responsibility  for  any 
delay  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  publication 
of  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  at  home. 

My  hon.  friend  on  my  right,  who  showed  so 
much  technical  knowledge  of  the  state  of  this 
trade  in  the  Potteries,  said  the  employers  in 
that  district  had  agreed  on  the  abolition  of  raw 
lead.  That  is  very  pleasant  news  to  this  House, 
and  I  hope  the  Home  Secretary  will  take  note 
of  it,  and  that  in  the  Bill  we  all  look  forward  to 
next  year  the  abolition  of  raw  lead  will  take  a 
prominent  place.  But  if  we  are  to  place  any  reliance 
upon  the  reports  of  the  specialists  of  this  country 
and  of  Belgium  and  France,  and  other  Continental 
countries,  the  abolition  of  raw  lead  by  itself  will  not 
be  sufficient.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
fritted  lead,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  the 
right  kind.  I  am  informed  that,  roughly  speaking. 
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in  the  fritted  lead  used  in  Staffordshire  the  percentage 
of  lead  oxide  ranged  from  13  to  24  per  cent.  In  the 
Government  factories  in  France  and  other  Conti¬ 
nental  countries  the  percentage  is  from  2  to  8.  The 
Committee  will  see  at  once,  therefore,  that  the 
nature  of  the  fritted  lead  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  situation.  Further,  leadless  glazes  can  be 
used  for  much  ordinary  white  ware.  The  real  truth 
is  that  leadless  glazes  need  a  higher  temperature, 
that  is  a  greater  consumption  of  coal  and  more 
expense.  In  France,  ware  is  fired  at  a  higher 
temperature  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  lead  is 
used.  If  lead  is  used  at  all  it  should  be  in  the  form 
of  a  double  silicate  of  lead.  This  would  abolish  lead 
poisoning  because  double  silicate  of  lead  is  not 
soluble  in  the  acids  of  the  human  body  such  as  the 
gastric  juice,  perspiration,  and  saliva. 

Now,  there  are  certain  reforms  as  to  which,  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  this  question,  we  shall  require 
the  support  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  for  they  will  be 
opposed  very  strongly  by  the  trade.  One  of  those  is 
the  total  exclusion  of  girls  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  from  the  dipping  sheds,  and  I  hope  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  will  bear  this  in  mind.  At  that  tender  age 
girls  are  absolutely  recldess  of  danger.  Between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  women,  by  their  con¬ 
stitutions,  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  disease, 
and  girls  of  a  younger  age  still  more  so.  In  France 
the  employment  of  girls  is  prohibited  under  fourteen, 
but  the  law  is,  I  fear,  not  strictly  carried  out.  When 
the  Home  Secretary  brings  in  his  Bill  I  hope  he  will 
bear  this  recommendation  in  mind,  because  it  will 
have  to  be  carried  out,  and  that  regulations  will  be 
made  with  regard  to  this  matter.  There  is  another 
point  of  which  no  mention  has  been  made,  and 
which  I  venture  to  press  upon  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  that  is  whether  this  House  is  prepared  to  go 
as  far  in  the  coming  legislation  as  to  prevent  married 
women,  under  certain  conditions,  being  employed 
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at  all.  It  is,  of  course,  a  subject  very  difficult  to 
enter  into,  but  I  respectfully  ask  the  Home  Secretary 
to  bear  that  in  mind  also.  Above  all  there  should 
be  also  a  complete  and  constant  system  of  ventilation. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  Belgium 
at  Ghent  where  this  matter  has  been  particularly 
attended  to,  there  have  been,  I  am  told,  absolutely 
no  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  has  alluded  to  cleanliness,  and  has  referred 
to  water  and  appliances  for  washing,  but  he  has  said 
nothing  with  regard  to  a  most  important  point,  and 
that  is  meal  rooms.  Although  these  seem  to  be 
provided,  they  are  not  properly  ventilated  and 
warmed,  and  the  result  is  that  the  workpeople  crowd 
into  the  only  space  where  warmth  is  to  be  found — 
that  is  the  work-rooms.  In  fact  the  whole  question 
of  the  construction  of  good  factories  and  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  bad  factories  requires  more  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received. 

Another  matter  which  the  Home  Secretary  must 
bear  in  mind  is  that  of  the  registration  and  inspection 
which  must  be  systematic,  and  I  may  add  that  it  is  a 
disappointment  to  find  that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  detail  a  woman  inspector  for  the  pottery  district 
alone.  A  difficult  point  which  the  Government 
have  to  grapple  with  is  the  independence  of  the 
medical  men.  No  one  is  likely  to  take  a  higher 
view  of  man  in  that  profession  than  I  am,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  have  to  earn  their 
living  under  these  circumstances  are  very  loth  to 
undergo  an  inspection  which  must  be  systematic 
under  new  rules,  and  the  employers  in  the  district 
are  often  also  averse  to  change.  The  position  of  a 
doctor  who  depends  for  a  livelihood  on  such  a 
community  is  therefore  no  easy  one.  What  I  may 
suggest  to  the  Home  Secretary  is  that  he  may  see 
his  way  to  make  medical  men  absolutely  independent 
of  private  practice.  Two  years  ago  we  passed  an 
Act  in  this  House  for  compensating  workmen  for 
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accidents,  and  ministers  abroad  are  day  by  day  and 
month  by  month  having  brought  home  to  them  the 
fact  that  those  engaged  in  dangerous  trades  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  injury  to  health 
in  the  same  way  as  others  for  injury  to  life  and  limb, 
by  accident.  It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  come 
to  that  view,  but  year  by  year  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  solid  fact  that  there  are  evils  which 
call  for  remedy,  and  one  sees  no  remedy  but  an 
extension  of  the  Compensation  Act.  The  Committee 
has  heard  at  great  length  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Bow  and  Bromley  (Mr.  Holland)  of  the  report  of 
Doctors  Thorpe  and  Oliver,  and  the  reasons  why  we 
have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  common  action 
which  some  of  us  thought  we  might  have  taken  last 
year.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  will  be  able  next  year  to  find  some  means 
of  remedying  those  evils.  I  hope  that  by  the  Bill 
of  next  year  the  unfortunate  system  of  arbitration 
will  be  abolished  once  and  for  ever.  As  it  exists 
at  present  it  involves  a  preference  for  backward 
employers  over  those  who  are  more  enlightened. 

In  regard  to  the  phosphorus  trades  I  hope 
that  at  the  Conference  which  is  to  be  held  next 
year  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition, 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  will  succeed  in 
arriving  at  some  practical  suggestion  for  inter¬ 
national  action  such  as  I  suggested  last  year.  No 
strike-anywhere  match  has  yet  been  discovered 
which  is  satisfactory  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  and  total  prohibition  of  white  phosphorus  is 
impossible  without  international  agreement.  But, 
at  any  rate,  if  that  fails  we  can  learn  something  from 
Russia,  who  has  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in 
expelling  deleterious  matches  from  her  boundaries 
by  placing  an  extra  duty  on  them.  I  admit  that 
this  is  not  a  form  of  action  which  is  popular  in  this 
country,  but  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  it  is  a 
measure  which  we  may  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
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adopt.  In  the  report  of  Dr.  Oliver  special  practical 
suggestions  are  given,  which  may  well  be  considered 
by  manufacturers,  such  as  the  greater  segregation 
of  departments,  change  of  occupation  for  workers, 
and  a  substitution  of  machinery  for  obsolete  methods. 
In  a  factory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery  has  solved  the  wdiole 
question  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  yellow 
phosphorus  ;  and  that  is  a  fact  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  any  Bill  which  may  be  introduced. 
Further,  the  amount  of  yellow  phosphorus  to  be 
used  might  be  restricted  as  in  Belgium,  better  pro¬ 
vision  might  be  made  for  ventilation  as  well  as  for 
washing,  gargles,  overalls,  and  a  proper  vestiary 
accommodation.  Better  provision  should  also  be 
made  for  inspection  of  teeth  and  general  health. 

But  there  is  also  another  question  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  that  is  the  inspection  by  the  Home  Office 
with  regard  to  children.  We  have  passed  a  Bill  with 
regard  to  half-timers,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  press 
my  views  upon  the  House  because  I  desired  to  see 
that  measure  become  law  ;  but  it  is  no  use  for  this 
House  to  pass  the  half-timers’  Bill  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  go  further  in  this  matter.  The  in¬ 
spectors’  reports  show  that  the  half-timers’  Bill  may 
simply  mean  that  children,  such  as  errand  boys, 
newspaper  boys,  household  drudges,  passed  from 
controlled  into  uncontrolled  employments.  What 
is  wanted  is  better  provision  for  getting  children  to 
school,  better  legislation  and  administration  in  un¬ 
controlled  trades,  better  inspection  by  certifying 
surgeons,  and  finally  a  simplification  and  unification 
of  the  law  as  to  the  employment  of  children.  At 
present  there  are  the  Education  Acts,  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Acts,  the  Coal  Mines  Acts,  the  Metalli¬ 
ferous  Mines  Acts,  and  the  Act  for  the  Regulation 
of  casual  employment  in  Streets  and  Public  Places. 
These  Acts  overlap,  are  inconsistent  and  conflicting. 
They  refer  to  children  of  different  ages,  they  differ 
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as  to  the  age  up  to  which  children  are  allowed 
to  work  full  time,  and  they  differ  as  to  the 
standard  in  education  necessary  for  exemption.  The 
administration  of  the  law  with  regard  to  inspection 
is  at  present  a  scandal  to  the  country.  The  inspection 
of  these  children  is  placed  under  the  Education 
Department,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Home  Office,  the  local  authorities,  and  I  am  informed 
that  even  the  Board  of  Trade  has  something  to  do 
with  the  administration.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
refer  to  the  many  other  abuses  in  the  administration 
of  such  acts  as  the  Canal  Boat  children  and  Acts 
referring  to  Poor  Law  children  which  I  have  now  for 
three  years  been  pressing  on  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues.  I  will  only  now  express  the  hope 
that  the  whole  question  of  the  law  for  the  protection 
of  children  will  receive  the  consideration  of  the 
Cabinet,  as  it  is  a  disgrace  to  this  House  and  to  the 
Country.* 

*  In  this  same  session  the  author  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament  for 
the  further  protection  of  the  children  of  vagrants.  The  BiU  was  backed 
by  the  late  Earl  Percy,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  and  Mr.  John  Burns. 

The  agitation  was  continued,  and  in  1902  an  international  Congress 
was  held  in  London  on  the  subject  of  legislation  for  the  Protection  of 
Children.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  till  the  Radical  party  came  into 
power  when  the  Law  was  amended  and  consolidated.  Cp.  also  “  The 
Labour  Problem,”  1896,  p.  246  and  foil. 


THE  HOUSING  QUESTION 

Co-operative  Conference  on  Housing 

March  3rd^  1900 

(The  Town  Hall,  Derby) 

The  Chairman,  having  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
absence  of  the  Mayor,  said  the  question  they  had 
to  consider  was  one  on  which  the  law  of  the  land 
gave  to  every  individual  citizen  great  powers,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  was  a  Bill  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  he  believed  would  go  some  way  toward 
the  solution  of  the  question.  But  before  discussing 
the  remedies  he  thought  they  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  problem  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  those  which  social  reformers  had  to 
face.  Educationalists,  schoolmasters,  professors, 
tutors,  and  so  forth,  were  every  day  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  do  what  they  would  with  the 
children  who  were  committed  to  their  care  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  combat  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  education  presented  unless  the  homes 
of  the  children  were  reformed.  It  was  of  no  use 
educating  a  child  in  the  highest  sense  if  his  circum¬ 
stances  at  home  did  not  enable  him  to  live  the 
fullest  life  which  children  could  live  at  the  present 
day.  And  quite  apart  from  education  there  were 
one  or  two  other  serious  points  to  which  he  would 
like  to  call  their  attention.  Closely  connected  with 
over-crowding  and  bad  housing  goes  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  death  rate,  and  in  pauperism,  vice, 
and  crime.  Owing  to  this  fact  of  bad  housing  there 
was  therefore,  an  immensely  increased  burden  of 
local  expenditure  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers  in 
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the  maintenance  of  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
prisons,  and  schemes  for  model  housing  or  eradi¬ 
cation  of  slums  were  consequently  an  economy. 
What  were  the  remedies  ?  To  his  mind  it  was 
not  so  much  a  question  of  amending  the  law  as 
a  better  administration  of  the  law  as  it  existed.* 
Three  years  ago  he  (Mr.  Drage)  represented  this 
country  at  a  great  international  congress  at 
Brussels  on  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes,  and  if  there  was  one  model  that 
speaker  after  speaker  held  up  as  the  one  which 
legislation  should  in  future  follow  it  was  the 
model  of  the  housing  and  sanitary  Acts  of  this 
country.  In  this  respect  we  in  Great  Britain 
were  far  ahead  of  the  Continent,  but  one  thing 
we  had  not  yet  arrived  at  was  a  careful  and 
conscientious  administration  of  the  law  on  the 
Statute  Book. 

It  was,  however,  common  knowledge  that  no 
reform  would  really  adequately  cope  with  the  evils 
which  social  reformers  had  set  themselves  to 
remedy  which  did  not  begin  with  the  reform  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  themselves.  More 
self-respect  was  required  on  the  part  of  those  who 
lived  in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities  ;  it  should 
surely  be  impossible  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  large  family  of 
children  to  live  in  a  single  room.  To  that  point  they 
must  address  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  question 
of  legislation.  When  the  question  of  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes  was  last  before  Parliament, 
legislators  were  extremely  anxious  that  such  a 
great  question  should  be  handed  over  to  the  local 
authorities,  who,  it  was  thought,  would  take  an  active 
interest  in  it.  But  what  had  been  the  result  ? 
Local  authorities  had  unfortunately  not  brought  the 

*  This  is  more  true  than  ever  to-day,  as  the  author  discovered  while 
acting  as  a  member  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  in  the  year 
1014-5.  Cj).  infra,  p.  213. 
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necessity  for  the  reform  sufficiently  before  the  public, 
whilst  Parliament  had  deprived  itself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  supervising  the  question.  The  point  now 
was  whether  Parliament  should  not  in  the  future 
reserve  to  itself  the  opportunity  of  practically  re¬ 
viewing  the  work  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  matter 
of  housing. 

Mr.  Carrol  Wright  had,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  question,  divided  the  working 
classes  in  Urban  districts  into  three  classes. 
First  of  all  there  was  the  well-paid  artisan,  for 
whom  commercial  companies  could  well  provide, 
and  then  came  the  casual  labourer,  who  was  not 
getting  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  his 
employers  to  provide  for  him.  Dealing  with  this 
class  there  were  in  this  country  some  of  the  most 
interesting  philanthropic  societies  and  trusts,  but 
these  men  were  in  great  danger,  owing  to  their 
circumstances,  of  slipping  from  the  second  class 
into  the  lowest  class  of  all,  for  while  it  was  true 
that  drink  often  brought  a  man  down,  bad 
housing  frequently  brought  men  to  drink.  Then 
there  were  the  unemployed,  whom  the  greatest 
philanthropist  of  the  century.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
was  anxious  to  see  driven  from  their  homes  into 
municipal  lodging  houses.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  like 
all  great  and  strong  men,  had  great  and  strong 
remedies,  but  in  the  provinces  there  were  no  such 
neighbourhoods  to  deal  with  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
had  to  deal  with  in  London.  In  any  case  they 
would  all  agree  that  in  the  eradication  of  the  slums 
and  the  rehousing  of  the  people  lay  the  crux  of 
the  problem  they  were  met  to  consider  that  after¬ 
noon.  If  better  and  cheaper  means  of  transit  were 
provided  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  remove  the 
population  from  congested  to  cheaper  and  healthier 
quarters  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns.  What 
was  wanted,  then,  was  a  proper  administration 
of  the  law,  and  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  of 
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society  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves.  Finally 
there  was  the  Bill  at  present  before  Parliament  to 
which  certain  additions  and  extensions  were  desir¬ 
able.  It  was  idle,  for  instance,  to  suggest  that  there 
could  be  proper  administration  of  local  sanitary 
matters,  until  the  sanitary  inspectors  were  paid 
such  salaries  as  would  place  them  far  above  local 
influences.  Then  the  registration  of  owners  of 
insanitary  dwellings  was  necessary,  for  they  would 
never  get  a  proper  remedy  until  they  brought  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  people  who  made  money  out 
of  insanitary  dwellings.  If  a  man  were  gibbeted 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  they  might  be  per¬ 
fectly  certain  he  would  take  active  steps  to  have 
that  reproach  removed  from  his  name.  Nor  had 
the  owners  of  bad  property  any  right  to  extort 
more  than  the  fair  value  of  that  property.  Mr. 
Dr  age  added  that  he  had  tried  to  bring  home  to 
them  some  of  the  broad  issues  at  stake,  and  he  would 
like,  in  conclusion^  to  reiterate  in  the  strongest 
language  he  could  his  profound  conviction  that  all 
the  laws  they  could  make  were  worth  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  moral  and  religious  raising  of 
the  lives  of  the  people. 


HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 
Letter  to  the  Times^  April  "^rd,  1901 


Sir, 

The  housing  of  the  working  classes  is  a 
question  which  illustrates  the  need  of  method  and 
concentration  in  social  reform  to  which  I  recently 
referred  in  your  columns.  We  require  systematic 
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treatment  of  the  facts,  the  law,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law. 

First  as  to  the  facts  in  London  and  the  country. 
If  we  could  obtain  systematic  information  as  to  the 
evils  which  exist,  no  doubt  in  many  cases  reform 
would  follow  at  once  by  the  action  of  public  opinion. 
Only  last  year  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the 
worst  property  in  London  was  owned  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  one  of  the  Midland  counties,  and 
some  by  a  curate  of  a  London  church.  The  regis¬ 
tration  and  publication  of  the  names  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  insanitary  property  would  be  the 
first  step.  What  is  true  of  London  is  even  more 
true  of  the  country.  The  owners  have  in  many 
cases  no  idea  of  the  condition  of  their  cottages. 
The  newspapers  are  sometimes  taken  to  task  for 
sensational  statements  about  housing,  but  could 
any  statements  be  stronger  than  those  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Little  and  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  (now  editor 
of  the  Labour  Gazette)  after  a  careful  official  inquiry 
in  the  rural  districts  ?  Mr.  Little  said  that  “  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cottages  are  below  a  proper 
standard  of  decency  and  comfort ;  many  of  them 
are  vile  and  deplorably  wretched  dwellings.”  Mr. 
Wilson  Fox  stated  that  “  many  houses  are  more 
fitted  for  animals  to  inhabit  than  men  and  women, 
and  in  which  no  human  being  could  be  either  happy 
or  contented.”  These  two  gentlemen,  whose  in¬ 
quiries  are  borne  out  by  subsequent  writers,  down 
to  the  present  year,  recommended  as  a  remed^^  that 
the  owners  of  all  houses  let  at  a  rental  of  less  than 
£10  a  year  should  make  a  return  to  the  sanitary 
authority  every  year  stating  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  cottage,  their  sex  and  age,  whether  the  house 
is  provided  with  a  proper  water  supply  and  sanitary 
accommodation,  and  whether  the  premises  are  in 
good  repair.  I  moved  for  such  a  return  in  the  last 
Parliament ;  but  the  Government  refused  it,  and 
I  think  they  incur  a  heavy  responsibility  if  the}^  take 
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no  further  steps  in  the  matter  after  refusing  to  carry 
out  the  principal  recommendation  made  by  two 
such  experienced  and  practical  men  as  Mr.  William 
Little  and  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  as  the  result  of  an  ex¬ 
haustive  inquiry. 

But,  turning  from  the  facts  to  the  law,  the  next 
question  is  that  of  codification.  The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  of  1890  and  the  London  Public 
Health  Act  of  1891  were  a  great  step  towards  con¬ 
solidation  ;  but  the  question  now  is  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  consolidate  the  whole  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  public  health  ;  for  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Acts  are  only  a  chapter, 
though  a  very  large  and  important  chapter  of  that 
legislation.  Whether  this  is  possible  or  not,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  an  authoritative  digest  of  the 
law  on  housing,  of  which  there  has  been  some  talk, 
should  be  published  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  also  an  abstract,  like  the  abstracts  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  which  could  be  not  only  circulated  to  the  local 
authorities,  but  posted  up  in  insanitary  districts 
when  necessary.  After  the  law  come  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  control  of  the  administration.  The 
administration  of  the  Housing  Acts  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  authorities,  who  have  been  very  supine 
in  the  past  and  act  largely  tlmough  medical  officers, 
who  have  no  fixity  of  tenure  of  their  offices  and  are 
for  the  most  part  miserably  paid.  Six  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  or  more  then  one-third,  of  these  officers 
receive  £30  a  year  and  under,  eighty-four  of  them 
receive  £20  and  under,  no  less  than  fifty  receive  £10 
and  under.  Public  opinion  would  have  to  be 
directed  to  remedy  this  scandal  systematically.  A 
man  who  received  £3  a  year,  as  in  one  case,  cannot 
be  expected  to  carry  out  such  important  and  in¬ 
vidious  work  adequately.  But  when  all  is  done  that 
can  be  done  by  the  local  authorities  it  seems  that 
some  central  supervision  may  be  found  necessary. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  surprise  visits  by  travelling 
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inspectors  would  do  a  great  deal  to  awaken  local 
interest.  These  would  be  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  by  the  Home  Office,  but  we 
may  hope  some  day  to  see  all  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  public  health  under  one  central  department. 

After  the  question  of  administrative  control  by  a 
superior  department  comes  the  question  of  judicial 
control  by  the  Courts  and  legislative  control  by 
Parliament.  Under  the  first  head  arise  questions 
like  conflicts  between  authorities.  These  drag  on 
from  year  to  year  for  want  of  a  proper  system  of 
administrative  justice.  The  uncertainty  which  exists 
in  matters  often  of  life  and  death,  and  the  delays 
incidental  to  decisions  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  lead  one  to  ask  whether  the  time  has  not  come 
to  add  an  extra  judge  to  the  High  Court  to  deal  with 
such  business.  In  the  long  run  we  shall  no  doubt 
have  to  face  not  only  the  problem  of  a  careful  de¬ 
limitation  of  the  spheres  of  action  of  local  authorities, 
but  also  the  very  important  question  whether, 
having  in  1834  adopted  the  foreign  system  of  paid 
professional  officials  for  administrative  work,  we 
can  much  longer  defer  the  organisation  of  a  proper 
system  of  administrative  justice. 

After  judicial  control  comes  the  control  of 
Parliament.  Here  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
Parliament  has  so  successfully  decentralised  the 
question  of  housing  that,  except  on  the  narrow 
question  of  audit,  the  problem  of  housing  cannot 
be  raised  on  the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair  when  the 
House  of  Commons  goes  into  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  Estimates  or  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 
themselves.  In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  action  of  private  members 
in  moving  resolutions  or  introducing  Bills,  practically 
their  only  method  of  exercising  control  is  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  one  of  questions.  This  seems  to  me  a  fact 
to  which  attention  should  be  drawn  ;  the  remedy 
for  the  evil  can  only  be  applied  by  members  of 
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Parliament,  and  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
much  on  your  space  to  make  any  suggestions  in 
the  matter. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 


RURAL  HOUSING  AND  SANITATION 

Deputation  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  February  25th,  1904 

A  DEPUTATION  from  the  Rural  Housing  and  Sani¬ 
tation  Association  introduced  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage 
waited  on  the  Right  Honourable  Walter  Long  at 
the  Local  Government  Board  on  February  25th. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage  said  the  deputation  desired 
to  bring  to  Mr.  Long’s  notice  the  condition  of  the 
houses  of  the  working  classes  in  rural  districts,  and 
felt  sure  that  he  need  not  lay  stress  on  the  importance 
of  the  subject  or  the  abundance  of  the  information 
with  regard  to  it.  There  were  the  exhaustive  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  and  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  which  had  been 
supplemented  and  brought  up  to  date  by  reports  of 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  by 
the  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  in 
1903,  and  by  the  researches  of  Miss  Cochrane. 

The  deputation  were  well  aware  that  in  some 
districts  where  the  landowners  were  able  and  willing, 
and  where  the  sanitary  authorities  were  active, 
there  was  not  much  room  for  complaint,  and  they 
were  cognisant  of  the  general  improvement  whicli 
had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
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classes  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
But  they  desired  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  statements  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Little, 
that  ‘‘  a  large  proportion  of  the  cottages  are  below 
a  proper  standard  of  decency  and  comfort ;  many 
of  them  are  vile  and  deplorably  wretched  dwellings. 
.  .  .  Too  frequently  and  too  commonly  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  lives  under  conditions  which  are 
both  physically  and  morally  unwholesome  and 
offensive,”  and  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wilson  Fox 
that  “  many  houses  are  more  fitted  for  animals  to 
inhabit  than  human  beings,  and  in  which  no  human 
being  could  be  either  happy  or  contented.”  These 
were  the  opinions  of  two  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
an  important  part  in  all  the  great  inquiries  of  recent 
years,  and  they  were  as  true  to-day  as  when  they 
were  written.  The  faults  complained  of  could  be 
summarised  under  the  following  heads :  (a)  Con¬ 

struction  ;  (b)  want  of  repair  ;  (c)  defective  sanita¬ 
tion  ;  (d)  defective  water  supply  ;  and  (e)  overcrowd¬ 
ing.  Fresh  evidence  was  now  brought  before  the 
Government  of  the  existence  of  these  evils,  and  of 
their  inevitable  results  in  the  shape  of  disease, 
pauperism,  vice,  and  crime,  accompanied  by  (bad 
housing  was  not  the  only  cause  of  it)  the  depopula¬ 
tion  of  the  rural  districts.  It  was  not  suggested, 
said  Mr.  Drage,  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  wholly 
inadequate ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  recognised  that 
there  are  many  admirable  enactments  on  the  Statute 
Book  which  are  the  object  of  the  envy  of  other 
countries  ;  but  the  law  is  still  to  a  great  extent 
unknown,  and,  where  it  is  known,  it  is  often  a  dead 
letter  owing  to  the  neglect  or  incapacity  of  the 
local  authority.  The  deputation  acknowledged 
that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  by  private  persons 
and  associations  in  calling  public  attention  to  these 
evils,  and  in  agitating  for  the  application  of  the 
existing  law  to  remove  them.  The  Bural  Housing 
and  Sanitation  Association  had  been  now  for  some 
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time  contending  with  the  ignorance  and  apathy 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  with  the  ignorance  of 
the  landowners  as  to  the  state  of  their  property, 
and  with  the  unwillingness  of  the  local  authorities 
to  act,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  owners  of  some 
of  the  worst  cottages,  and  the  fear  of  increasing  the 
rates.  It  was  with  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the 
work  of  the  Association  in  attempting  to  enforce 
the  existing  law  that  they  now  approached  his 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  asked  (1)  for  the  codi¬ 
fication  of  the  law  now  scattered  over  many  statutes  ; 
(2)  failing  codification,  for  the  publication  of  the 
digests  of  the  law  promised  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  in  1900  ;  (3)  for  the  issue  of  further 
circulars  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
Local  Authorities,  calling  attention  to  their  powers 
and  duties  ;  {a)  as  to  the  inspection  of  nuisances 
and  water  supply  ;  (6)  the  making  of  bye-laws  as 
to  the  structure  and  ventilation  of  new  and  the 
sanitation  of  old  houses  ;  (c)  their  power  as  to  closing 
and  demolishing  insanitary  buildings  at  the  expense 
of  their  owners  ;  and  {d)  their  power  to  build  new 
cottages. 

They  further  desired  to  make  some  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
pay  and  position  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  Not  long  ago  5  per  cent, 
of  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  were  receiving 
below  £20  per  annum  (no  less  than  fifty  received 
£10  10s.  and  under)  and  33^  per  cent,  were  receiving 
between  £20  and  £30  per  annum.  It  was  ludicrous 
to  expect  any  one  to  perform  such  important  and 
arduous  duties  at  a  salary  of  £5  and  less,  as  some 
Local  Authorities  seemed  to  do.  Further,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  proper  salary,  these  officers  should  be 
granted  security  of  tenure.  It  should  not  be  possible 
for  an  active  officer  to  be  dismissed  merely  for  doing 
his  duty  without  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  To  meet  any  increase  of  expense  it  would 
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be  desirable  in  many  cases  to  combine  some  of  the 
poorer  districts  into  one,  and  further  efficiency 
would  be  increased  if  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  appoint  travelling  inspectors.  Lastly,  the 
Association  desired  to  press  on  H.M.  Government  the 
desirability  of  granting  the  return  recommended 
years  ago  by  ]\Ir.  William  Little  and  Mr.  Wilson  Fox, 
to  show  for  houses  of  a  rental  of  under  £10  per  annum 

(1)  the  number  of  persons  living  in  each  cottage  in 
rural  districts,  their  age,  sex,  and  lodgers,  if  any  ; 

(2)  the  number  of  rooms,  ground  floor  and  fii’st 
floor  ;  (3)  the  nature  of  the  water  supply,  whether 
pure  and  sufficient ;  (4)  the  sanitary  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  and  (5)  the  state  of  repairs.  Further,  there 
was  the  suggestion  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Little  of 
loans  to  landowners,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  to 
build  cottages. 

But,  said  Mr.  Drage,  he  attached  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  granting  of  the  return.  In  many  cases 
the  landowners  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
their  property.  Miss  Cochrane  had  found  some 
very  bad  cottages  owned  by  colleges  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  This  return  would  give  the  know¬ 
ledge  with  which  public  opinion  could  be  roused  in 
different  localities  for  the  remedy  of  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of. 

The  Association  fully  recognised  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  individuals  to  do  their  part,  and  only  asked 
Government  for  help  when  practical  experience  had 
shown  that  private  effort  was  inadequate.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  Dr  age  ventured  to  submit  that  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  houses  in  rural  districts 
was  a  contributory  cause  both  to  the  depopulation 
of  country  districts  and  to  the  deterioration  in 
physique  revealed  by  recent  official  inquiries,  and  if 
the  question  of  expense  was  raised,  he  ventured  to 
remind  H.M.  Government  that  it  had  been  found 
in  Glasgow  that  the  re-housing  of  a  very  bad  district 
had  led  to  an  economy  to  the  public  in  expenditure 
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on  police  and  prison  accommodation  as  well  as  in 
expenditure  on  Poor  Law  establishments  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  not  to  mention  the  calculation  made,  that 
badly  housed  working  men  lose  twenty  days  a  year 
from  illness  due  to  bad  housing.^ 


*  G'p.  “  The  Labour  Problem,”  Appendix  III. 
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THE  TASK  OF  THE  NEW  CENTURY 
Letter  to  the  Times,  March  12th,  1901 
Sir, 

The  problem  before  the  country  in  the  new 
century  is  one  of  extraordinar}^  difficulty  and  com¬ 
plexity.  There  is  so  much  which  can  only  be  done 
by  the  legislator  and  administrator  that,  unless  the 
electorate  and  the  Government  define  the  task 
before  them,  only  a  very  small  amount  of  that  which 
is  both  possible  and  desirable  will  be  achieved. 

In  the  century  which  is  now  opening  we  require 
(1)  to  codify  our  legislation  ;  (2)  to  reorganise  our 
central  and  local  administration  ;  (3)  to  consolidate 
the  Empire  by  a  practical  scheme  of  Imperial 
federation ;  (4)  to  concentrate  our  foreign  policy 

on  a  definite  practical  object  which  will  be  intelligible 
to,  and  command  the  support  of,  public  opinion  in 
Great  Britain  and  also  in  Greater  Britain.* 

While  Parliament  is  sitting  such  great  demands 
are  made  upon  your  space  that  any  letter  addressed 
to  you  must  be  brief,  and  I  only  write  to  you  now 
to  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  urge  them  to  take  in  hand  the  problem  of 
codification  in  a  systematic  manner. 

*  Cf.  “  Russian  Affairs,”  1904,  p.  645. 

If  these  causes  (of  war)  are  to  be  minimised,  if  these  pretexts  (of  conflict) 
are  to  be  removed,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  a  clear  policy  definitely 
stated  in  its  broad  outlines  to  our  colonies,  our  allies  and  the  world,  and 
definitely  explained  in  its  details  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week 
as  occasion  requires,  to  those  great  public  servants  by  whom  the  posts  of 
our  Consular,  Diplomatic,  and  Colonial  services  are  so  worthily  filled. 
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It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  shame  that  one  com¬ 
pares  the  work  of  the  German  Imperial  Parliament 
during  the  last  thirty  years  with  that  of  our  own 
and  observes  how  far  greater  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  at  Berlin  in  passing  the  German  Criminal 
Code,  the  German  Commercial  Code,  the  German 
Industrial  Code,  the  German  Civil  Code  than  would 
have  to  be  encountered  in  our  own  country  with 
similar  enactments. 

Some  portions  of  English  commercial  law  have 
been  codified  in  consolidating  Acts,  but  without 
system.  The  difficulties  felt  by  our  own  commercial 
men  from  the  want  of  a  complete  commercial  code 
have  been  more  than  once  brought  before  the  public, 
and  if  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which 
are  to  meet  next  week,  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  pressing  their  views  on  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  might  be  induced  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  on  the  subject,  and  thereby  signalise 
his  tenure  of  his  present  office  by  the  greatest 
service  which  could  be  rendered  to  the  commercial 
community,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  the 
colonies.  x4  Royal  Commission,  with  the  help  of 
Assistant  Commissioners,  could  without  difficultv 
not  only  indicate  what  portions  of  the  law  should 
first  be  taken  in  hand,  but  could  also  prepare  draft 
codes.  Those  draft  codes  would  certainly  involve 
some  changes  in  the  law.  Such  changes  might  be 
embodied  in  short  preliminary  Acts,  and  the  codes 
could  then  be  passed  by  Parliament  without  dis¬ 
cussion. 

What  applies  to  our  commercial  law^  applies  with 
still  more  force  to  our  industrial  law,  the  condition 
of  which  is  the  despair  of  the  social  reformer.  Take 
the  law  for  the  protection  of  children.  It  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  Acts  of  Parliament :  the 
Education  Acts,  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Acts, 
the  Coal  Mines  Acts,  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Acts, 
the  Casual  Employment  in  Street  and  Public  Places 
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Act.  To  these,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  we  can 
add  the  Whitelead  Factories  and  Bakehouses  Act, 
the  Children’s  Dangerous  Performances  Act,  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Acts,  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  and  the  Canal  Boats  Acts. 

The  Government  gave  an  undertaking  on  an 
amendment  moved  by  myself  last  year  to  a  small 
Bill  of  theirs  that  a  committee  would  be  appointed 
in  the  autumn  to  prepare  a  Bill  on  child  labour  for 
the  present  session.  It  is  not  known  what  steps 
they  have  taken  or  are  prepared  to  take  to  fulfil 
their  pledge,  but  an  opportunity  will  now  present 
itself  for  dealing  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  The 
anomalies  with  which  the  law  bristles  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  above-mentioned 
have  been  passed  at  different  times,  under  different 
circumstances,  and  are  piece-meal  in  character  as 
well  as  diverse  in  object.  The  abuses  that  now 
prevail  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  they  are 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  law,  faulty  as  it  is, 
is  administered  by  several  departments,  which  take 
widely  different  views  on  the  subject  of  reform. 
The  departments  in  question  are  the  Home  Office, 
the  Education  Department,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  local  authorities. 
In  some  cases  an  Act  falls  entirely  under  one  depart¬ 
ment,  in  other  cases  under  two  departments,  in 
other  cases  under  a  department  and  the  local 
authorities. 

It  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  in  no  other 
civilised  country  does  such  a  chaos  exist  and  that 
in  no  other  civilised  country  would  it  be  tolerated. 
I  could  give  you  instances  of  the  terrible  results  of 
the  chaos  on  the  children  of  the  poor  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  manner  in  which,  owing  to  our  shameful 
neglect  of  this  question,  we  are  daily  adding  to  the 
number  of  the  criminal,  the  sickly,  and  the  un¬ 
employed.  But  I  have  made  already  perhaps  too 
large  a  demand  on  your  space,  and  will  only  say  in 
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conclusion  that  the  subject  is  one  which  will  never 
be  adequately  treated  by  the  Government  unless  it 
is  taken  up  by  public  organs  like  the  Times. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 


20,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 


POOR  LAW  REFORM 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
CENTRAL  POOR  LAW  CONFERENCE 

February  20th,  1906 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Lord  Mayor  just  now 
referred  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  matters 
likely  to  be  brought  before  this  Conference  this 
morning,  but  I  shall  only  detain  you  for  a  few 
minutes  in  giving  you  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  Presidential  Address.  In  so  doing  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  one  great  event  of  the  past  year — a 
great  event  for  us  Poor  Law  administrators — the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  examine 
into  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law.  As  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  well  aware,  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century  have  elapsed  since  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1832  did  its  work.  Now,  since  that  Commission 
reported,  a  new  school  of  thought  has  arisen  which 
emphatically  challenges  the  conclusions  then  reached 
as  to  the  causes  of  and  remedies  for  the  pauperism 
of  this  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
inquiry  in  the  twentieth  century  will  be  fraught 
with  more  important  results  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  than  an  inquiry  into  the  Poor 
Laws,  whether  those  results  be  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  material  welfare  of  the  poorer 
classes  or  of  their  self-respect  and  independence  of 
character,  or  whether  they  are  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  increasing  burdens  of  local 
taxation  which  affects  every  class  in  the  community. 
Now,  I  think  the  country  can  be  congratulated  on 
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the  selection  for  this  new  Royal  Commission  of  a 
body  of  men  and  women  who  are  well  known  for  their 
practical  insight  into  the  problems  they  will  have 
to  investigate,  and  especially  can  we  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  having  for  the  Chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mission  a  man  of  the  tact,  knowledge,  and  long 
official  experience  possessed  by  Lord  George  Hamilton. 
I  will  only  venture  to  indicate  some  results  I  hope 
we  shall  obtain  from  the  Royal  Commission.* 

First  and  foremost,  there  is  the  codification  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  this  I  have  advocated  for  many 
years  both  inside  and  outside  Parliament.  In  this 
connection  I  desire  to  point  out  that  codification 
means  not  only  the  summarising  of  all  the  various 
Statutes,  but  also  all  the  decisions  given  by  judges 
on  points  arising  out  of  those  Statutes.  There  is  in 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law  a  large  volume  of  judge- 
made  laws.  Why,  as  long  ago  as  1839  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  stated  that  the  consolidation 
of  the  Poor  Law  Statutes  would  be  “a  work  of 
eminent  utility,”  inasmuch  as  the  numerous  autho¬ 
rities  who  now  administer  the  Acts  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  possess  sufficient  leisure  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  numerous  provisions,  and 
with  the  multitude  of  judicial  decisions  by  which 
they  have  been  interpreted  and  applied.”  If  that 
was  the  case  then,  what  must  the  necessity  be  to-day  ? 
There  are  between  350  and  400  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  some  5000  decisions  of  the  judges  with  which 
the  unfortunate  Poor  Law  guardian  is  supposed  to 
be  acquainted.  Parliament  makes  the  confusion 
more  confounded  through  its  slovenly  habit  of 
legislating  by  a  reference  to  previous  Statutes  which 
are  sometimes  partly  incorporated  in  the  new 
measure.  In  addition  to  Statute  and  judge-made 
law,  there  are  the  General  Orders  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  the  Local 

*  For  an  account  of  the  results  actually  obtained,  cp.  “  The  State  and 
the  Poor.”  Introduction.  1914. 
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Government  Board.  These  orders  should  have  been 
consolidated  long  since,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a 
consolidated  order  was  prepared  for  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  one  of  its  inspectors,  Mr. 
Henley,  and  Sir  John  Hibbert,  some  years  ago ; 
it  was  pigeon-holed,  but  no  doubt  it  can  be  produced 
and  brought  up  to  date,  even  if  the  more  ambitious 
project  of  codification  be  not  adopted.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  if  the  Poor  Law 
Statutes  and  Orders  now  in  force  were  printed  to¬ 
gether,  they  would  cover  no  less  than  2500  octavo 
pages.  If  codification  be  adopted,  then  it  should 
at  any  rate  include  the  law  as  to  (1)  the  formation, 
dissolution,  and  alteration  of  unions  ;  (2)  the  powers 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  the  Central  Poor 
Law  authority  ;  (3)  the  qualifications  and  election 
of  guardians ;  the  powers  and  duties  of  guardians ; 
the  appointment,  dismissal,  and  superannuation  of 
officials ;  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  work- 
houses  and  other  buildings  ;  (4)  the  law  relating 
to  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  and  casuals,  including 
so  much  of  the  casual  law  as  is  necessary  ;  (5) 

children  (including  the  law  as  to  illegitimate  children) 
and  education  now  under  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  (6)  infirmaries,  hospitals,  and  lunatic  as^dums ; 
and  (7)  finance,  borrowing  powers  and  audit.  Per¬ 
haps  the  law  with  regard  to  (a)  settlement  and 
removal,  (b)  assessment,  and  (c)  vaccination  might 
be  codified  later  on.  But  in  addition  to  codification 
I  think  we  may  reasonably  hope,  though  perhaps 
with  less  confidence,  for  definite  pronouncements 
on  certain  matters  of  principle  as  well  as  certain 
technical  and  local  questions  which  present  special 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  principles,  I 
think  we  may  hope  for  a  definite  pronouncement  in 
favour  of  a  greater  uniformity  of  administration 
both  central  and  local.  For  instance,  when  one 
notes  that  the  rich  Union  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square,  has  infinitely  more  pauperism  than  the 
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poor  Union  of  St.  George’ s-in-tlie-East,  and  when 
one  compares  the  vast  expenditure  of  Poplar  with 
the  modest  but  effective  administration  of  some 
districts  similar  in  character,  one  does  not  know 
whether  the  central  or  the  local  authority  is  the 
more  to  blame,  but  clearly  some  judicial  pronounce¬ 
ment  is  urgently  required.  Perhaps  the  remedy  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  direction  of  greater  decentralisa¬ 
tion,  though  manifestly  there  are  questions  like  the 
administration  of  the  law  with  regard  to  vagrants, 
in  which  greater  uniformity  will  probably  only  be 
achieved  by  a  stronger  use  of  central  authority.  I 
throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  use  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  in  this 
connection. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  certain  technical 
questions  like  those  of  finance  and  accounts,  together 
with  certain  other  local  questions  involving  special 
areas,  e.g.,  those  of  the  East  End  of  London,  which 
will  not  only  require  individual  attention,  but  also 
special  inquiries,  whether  by  Commissioners  or 
Assistant  Commissioners.  Further,  we  may  hope 
that  the  Royal  Commission  will  see  its  way  to  give 
this  country  authoritative  information  as  to  poor 
relief  work  done  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the 
colonies.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  material 
ready  to  hand,  but  should  that  prove  insufficient 
when  analysed,  special  reports  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices,  and  useful  visits 
can  be  undertaken  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is 
well  known  that  foreign  countries  have  made  great 
progress  in  recent  years  in  the  relief  of  their  poor, 
and  this  fact  has  been  brought  home  to  me  by  the 
work  of  the  International  Congress  on  Poor  Law 
and  Charity  held  in  1900  in  Paris,  of  which  Congress 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  Vice-President.  There  is 
only  one  doubt  which  has  arisen  in  my  mind  on 
this  subject,  and  that  is  as  to  the  reference  under 
which  the  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed. 
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I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  it  will  not  have  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  include  a  more  definite  general 
reference  to  charitable  effort.  Pauperism  is  some¬ 
times  created  by  the  misuse  of  charity,  and  sometimes 
charitable  inquiries  as  well  as  those  of  different 
unions  either  overlap  or  are  not  verified.  Now  the 
Treasury  is  apt  to  be  very  jealous  in  keeping  Royal 
Commissions  and  Committees  close  to  the  terms  of 
their  reference,  and  they  insist,  quite  rightly,  that 
they  shall  keep  within  their  prescribed  sphere. 

I  have  only  one  more  suggestion  to  make — may 
we  express  the  hope  that  the  Royal  Commission 
may  render  the  vast  amount  of  materials  that  they 
will  collect,  and  their  Blue  Books,  accessible  and 
intelligible  to  us  by  a  proper  system  of  abstract, 
digest,  and  index  ?  No  one  will  read  the  ordinary 
Blue  Book  if  he  can  help  it,  because  of  the  time 
wasted  in  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Yet  all 
the  Poor  Law  inquiries  and  all  the  Labour  inquiries 
have  produced  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
material.  If  only  the  new  Royal  Commission  at  the 
beginning  of  its  labours  would  adopt  a  proper  sys¬ 
tem  of  digest,  abstract,  and  index,  when  it  came  to 
the  end  of  its  labours,  those  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
blems  with  which  it  dealt  would  not  only  have  the 
results,  but  be  able  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  every  page  of  the  Blue  Books,  and  derive 
invaluable  inspiration  for  their  work. 

May  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I,  for  one,  look 
forward  to  the  coming  inquiry,  and  to  the  work 
which  is  imposed  on  all  public  administrators  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  with  hope  and 
confidence  ?  I  have  heard  fears  expressed,  but 
we  cannot  look  back  to  the  great  reforms  which  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  without  re¬ 
flecting  that  those  reforms  followed  on  a  great 
political  convulsion  about  which  fear  was  then 
expressed.  I  believe  that  there  is  little  to  be  feared 
from  the  results  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  the 
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manner  in  which  those  results  will  be  translated  into 
law  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  believe  they 
will  be  as  useful  and  as  sensible  as  any  legislation 
which  has  been  passed  in  this  country  for  many 
centuries.  If  one  looks  round  one  may  see  many 
reasons  for  confidence,  whether  you  think  of  the 
marvellous  growth  of  the  working  classes,  their 
increased  prosperity,  their  increased  energy  and  self- 
reliance  and  seh-respect,  or  the  genius  for  self- 
government  which  they  have  displayed  in  the  great 
friendly  societies  or  other  institutions  like  trade 
unions  and  co-operative  societies  ;  or  whether  you 
take  the  other  side — and  it  is  people  coming  from 
foreign  countries  (and  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
my  life  in  foreign  countries)  who  are  most  impressed 
by  this  aspect  of  the  situation — and  observe  how  in 
this  country  every  class  of  the  population  vies  with 
each  other  in  bringing  sympathy,  often  at  great  loss, 
always  at  the  expenditure  of  time,  trouble,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  energy  and  intelligence,  to  bear  in  solving 
great  problems  connected  with  our  poor.  Much  has 
been  due  to  individual  Boards  of  Guardians  and  to 
the  Parliament  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Conference,  over  which  I  have  now  the  honour 
to  preside,  and  I  have  seen  work  well  done  in  this 
country  by  unpaid  Boards  of  Guardians,  ill  done  in 
foreign  countries  by  paid  officials  who  are  out  of 
touch  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  poor.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  venture  to  say  that  when  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century  comes  to  be  written,  and 
the  historian  explains  why  in  this  country  there  is 
an  absence  of  class  prejudice  and  class  hatred,  an 
absence  of  all  those  solvents  of  society  which  are  at 
work  abroad,  not  the  least  of  these  causes  will  be 
found  in  the  work  done  by  authorities  like  Boards 
of  Guardians,  who  have  not  only  displayed  insight, 
experience,  and  sympathy  in  dealing  with  the  sorrows 
and  trials  of  the  poor,  but  have  helped  the  poor  to 
rise  from  their  position  of  dependence  into  one  of 
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self-reliance  and  self-respect.  Boards  of  Guardians 
in  this  country  can  claim  that,  in  spite  of  differences 
of  opinion  in  politics  and  economics  among  them¬ 
selves,  nowhere  in  the  wide  world  have  the  destitute, 
and,  most  of  all,  destitute  children,  found  such  a 
prospect  of  their  needs  being  met  with  a  wise  and 
practical  sympathy  calculated  to  relieve  their  present 
wants,  and  also  to  redeem  them  from  a  dependence 
into  which  they  have  either  by  misfortune  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  character  fallen,  as  in  this  country  of  ours. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AUTHOR’S  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  POOR  LAW  CON¬ 
FERENCE,  1907 

“  The  failure  of  Parliament  is  not  confined  to  matters  of 
legislation  and  administration.  When  any  special  abuse  is 
recorded  and  when  any  troublesome  agitation  arises  an  inquiry 
is  ordered  by  Royal  Commission  or  otherwise,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  these  findings.  For  instance,  in  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  an  agitation  for  old  age  pensions.  Committee 
after  Committee,  Commission  after  Commission  gave  an  un¬ 
favourable  verdict  on  the  schemes  put  forward.  Only  one 
Committee  which  Mr.  John  Morley  a  little  awkwardly  described 
as  ‘  the  weakest  appointed  since  the  days  of  Simon  de  Montfort  ’ 
undertook  to  revise  the  previous  verdicts.  Nevertheless  we  are 
now  committed  to  a  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  as  it  appears 
from  the  recent  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  actual  scheme  has  not  been  revealed,  but  there  is  one 
thing  which  can  be  safely  said,  that  whereas  old  age  pensions 
have  been  advocated  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  a 
means  of  abolishing  or  at  all  events  greatly  decreasing  Poor 
Law  expenditure,  they  will  bring  about  no  substantial  decrease 
whatever.  The  recent  Local  Government  Board  reports  show 
that  there  are  unions  in  which  the  institution  of  old  age  pensions 
would  not  remove  a  single  pauper  from  the  Workhouse.” 

See  also  “  The  State  and  the  Poor  ”  (1914) ;  “  The  Problem 
of  the  Aged  Poor”  (1895);  The  Quarterly  Beview  (January, 
1900) ;  and  infra,  p.  158. 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  PUBLIC 
RETRENCHMENT 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  EXPENDITURE.  NEED  OF 

AN  ANNUAL  RETURN 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  January  \4dh, 

1913 


Sir, 

As  a  Poor  Law  administrator  and  as  a 
County  Councillor  I  venture  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  enormous  and  continued 
growth  of  public  expenditure  in  connection  with 
public  assistance  apart  from  charitable  and  voluntary 
effort. 

This  expenditure  takes  place  under  different  and 
entirely  unconnected  public  departments,  such  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  (on  its  Poor  Law  and 
public  health  side),  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Treasury,  without  any  systematic  and  complete 
public  control  or  public  audit  which  would  present 
the  whole  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  general  public. 
Moreover  the  expenditure  appears  to  be  not  always 
appreciated  and  certainly  is  not  exactly  known 
either  by  the  heads  of  the  great  departments  or  by 
our  leading  statesmen  of  either  party. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  an  annual  return 
be  insisted  on  which  should  show  at  least  the  number 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  public  assistance  in  all  forms 
on  a  given  date  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
whole  year  on  service  of  the  class  in  question,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  salaries  and  administrative  expenses  and 
also  setting  forth  the  amounts  raised  by  the  rates  or 
contributed  by  the  taxpayer. 
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The  return  should  embrace  both  the  central 
Government  Departments  and  also  the  local  spend¬ 
ing  departments  classified  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  public  assistance  rendered  by  Poor  Law 
authorities,  public  health  authorities,  education 
authorities,  and  Treasury  contributions  in  all  forms, 
including  national  insurance  and  old  age  pensions. 
For  public  assistance,  of  course,  comprises  all  benefi¬ 
ciary  assistance,  whether  by  maintenance  ox  treat¬ 
ment  for  which  the  recipient  does  not  pay  or  only  pays 
a  portion,  e.g,,  insurance  contributions  from  public 
funds,  cost  of  maintenance  in  isolation  hospitals,  and 
the  upkeep  and  cost  of  pauper  lunatics  over  and 
above  the  contributions  of  their  friends.  The  exact 
details  of  the  return  would  naturally  have  to  be 
considered  by  the  departments  affected,  but  the 
information  required  both  Parliament  and  the  public 
have  a  right  to  demand. 

The  question  which  I  am  raising  is  obviously 
devoid  of  any  party  significance,  but  must  deeply 
concern  all  those  who  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  financial  stability  of  the  countr}^  We  are 
spending  fabulous  sums  in  the  fat  years  without  any 
thought  of  the  lean  years  which  must  inevitably 
follow. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 

29,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W., 

Jan.  22,  1913. 


A  SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE  OF  RETURN 
A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  Feb,  Wth,  1913 
Sir, 

In  view  of  the  support  accorded  to  my  sug¬ 
gestion  made  in  the  Times  of  January  24th,  that  an 
annual  return  should  be  made  of  the  expenditure. 
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central  and  local,  on  various  forms  of  public  assist¬ 
ance,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  carry  the  proposal 
another  step  forward  by  an  indication  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  a  return  might  be  based. 

1.  Heading, — The  return  might  be  headed,  in¬ 
crease  of  expenditure  on  public  assistance  from 
public  funds,  distinguishing  rates  and  taxes. 

2.  Method  of  Preparation, — Although  the  details 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  public 
departments  specially  concerned,  the  information 
should  be  compiled  under  one  control  to  secure 
consistency  and  avoid  overlapping. 

3.  Capital  and  current  expenditure  should  be 
shown  separately. 

4.  Apportionment  of  expenditure  must  be  made 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  assisted,  e,g,,  in  the 
case  of  national  insurance  the  return  would  show 
the  cost  to  the  State  over  and  above  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  beneficiaries,  and  the  proportion  of  central 
office  expenditure  would  be  determined  accordingly. 

5.  Categories  of  expenditure  on  public  assistance. 

(a)  Direct  assistance  to  the  beneficiary  either  in 

money  or  in  kind,  e,g,,  (1)  ordinary  Poor  Law  relief, 
with  contingent  expenditure  on  pauper  lunatics  and 
the  like  ;  (2)  the  expenditure  of  distress  committees  ; 
(3)  the  cost  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria  under  the 
control  of  public  authorities ;  (4)  free  education ; 
(5)  the  feeding  of  necessitous  children  ;  (6)  the  cost 
of  medical  treatment  and  maintenance  by  the 
education  authorities  ;  (7)  old  age  pensions.  Under 
this  head  payments  for  services  rendered  should  not 
be  included,  for  instance.  Civil  List  pensions,  whether 
to  Cabinet  Ministers  or  distinguished  men  of  science 
or  literature  or  their  dependants,  or  as  deferred  pay 
to  the  Army  or  Navy  or  other  services  ;  (8)  cost  of 
national  insurance  over  and  above  receipts  from 
beneficiaries.  About  the  foregoing  items  there  can, 
I  think,  be  little  question  of  any  kind,  and  with  regard 
to  them  it  should  be  an  essential  condition  of  the 
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return  that  the  administrative  expenditure  should 
be  separately  and  clearly  distinguished. 

(b)  Indirect  Assistance, — There  remains  the  more 
debateable  class  of  indh^ect  assistance,  including  all 
forms  of  subsidies  and  bounties  which  are  really  in 
aid,  and  not  merely  in  consideration  of  some  equiva¬ 
lent  adjustment  of  levy.  This  expenditure  would 
be  partly  from  central  and  partly  from  local  funds, 
including  in  the  former  category  such  forms  of  subsidy 
as  grants  in  aid  of  agricultural  rates  or  other  trade 
bounties  and  unremunerative  municipal  expenditure 
in  which  the  principle  of  assistance  predominates, 
such  as  cheap  tram  tickets,  public  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses.  In  the  case  of  public  health  it  is  throughout 
important  to  distinguish  between  services  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  sanitary  police,  such  as  expenditure 
on  sewers,  sanitary  inspection  and  regulation  gener¬ 
ally,  the  control  and  maintenance  of  lighting,  water 
supply,  and  roads,  and  the  cost  of  inspection  for 
settling  standards  of  living. 

6.  Salaries  when  the  officer  discharges  other 
duties  than  those  to  the  assisted  classes  should  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  total  expenditure  of 
that  class. 

7.  The  return  should  be  annual,  and  should  show 
the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  direct  assistance 
in  all  forms  at  a  given  date,  and  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  year  on  services  of  the  class  in  question, 
distinguishing  tax  and  rate  expenditure. 

No  doubt  the  experts  of  the  central  and  local 
governments  when  once  they  get  to  work  will  be 
able  to  improve  on  these  suggestions,  but  1  think 
that  your  readers  will  agree  that  the  return  requested 
is  not  only  desirable,  but  should  be  obtainable  with¬ 
out  difficulty  if  the  public  accounts  are  properly  kept. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 

29,  Cadogaii  Square,  S.W., 

Feb.  6th,  1913. 


THE  COUNTY  OF  LONDON 
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NEED  OF  AN  ANNUAL  RETURN 
A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  April  Sth,  1913 
Sir, 

In  consequence  of  the  continued  assurance 
of  support  from  members  of  both  political  parties 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  annual  return,  central 
and  local,  of  various  forms  of  beneficiary  assistance 
from  the  rates  and  taxes  to  individuals,  I  have 
taken  out  the  figures  so  far  as  they  are  available  for 
the  County  of  London  from  1889-90  to  1910-1 L 
The  figures  include  (1)  ordinary  poor  relief  ;  (2) 
pauper  lunatics  and  imbeciles ;  (3)  unemployed 

assistance ;  (4)  fever,  small-pox,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  other  than 
imbecile  asylums  ;  (5)  elementary  education ;  (6) 
higher  education  ;  (7)  feeding  of  school  children  ;  (8) 
medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  school  children  ; 
(9)  inebriates  ;  (10)  old  age  pensions.  The  figures 
are  not  complete,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  satisfied 
with  them.  They  do  not  include  any  complete 
apportionment  for  cost  of  administration.  Still  less 
do  they  include  any  of  the  heads  under  indirect 
assistance  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  you  of  February 
11th.  A  full  and  adequate  return  such  as  I  have 
suggested  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  central 
Government. 

Meanwhile,  the  totals,  incomplete  though  they 
be,  give  some  idea  of  the  process  which  is  going  on, 
and  will  give  food  for  reflection. 


Rate  expenditure. 

Tax  expenditure. 

Totals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889-90 

3,699,000 

669,000 

4,368,000 

1894-95 

4,838,000 

886,000 

5,724,000 

1899-1900 

6,258,000 

1,128,000 

7,386,000 

1904-5 

6,746,000 

1,761,000 

8,507,000 

1909-10 

7,836,000 

2,670,000 

10,506,000 

1910-11 

7,864,000 

2,831,000 

10,695,000 

Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  these 
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totals  will  in  future  years  be  further  and  very  greatly 
swollen  by  some  large  new  items  such  as  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  labour  exchanges  and  the  cost  of 
national  insurance  over  and  above  receipts  from 
beneficiaries  and  a  scientific  apportionment  of  the 
cost  of  administration,  central  as  well  as  local. 

For  Londoners  the  situation  may  well  give  rise 
to  apprehension.  The  education  rate  has  been,  and 
is  still,  steadily  rising,  apart  from  newer  items  of 
expenditure  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Exchequer  only  relieves  London  of  a  third  of 
its  expenditure  on  elementary  education,  while  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  it  pays  more  than  half  the 
bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of  the 
County  of  London  shows  a  decline  from  4,536,267 
at  the  census  of  1901  to  4,522,961  at  the  census  of 
1911.  Moreover,  the  rateable  value  of  the  County 
of  London,  which  has  hitherto  increased  by  an 
annual  increment  of  one  million  sterling,  shows  for  the 
last  year  recorded  a  decrease  of  half  a  million  sterling. 

The  least  that  Londoners  can  ask  is  that  the 
Government  will  enable  them  to  face  the  new 
circumstances  by  an  annual  official  return,  so  that 
they  may  know  year  by  year  how  they  stand. 
The  return  should  show,  for  the  future  at  any  rate, 
the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  public  assistance 
in  all  forms  on  a  given  date,  and  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  whole  year  on  services  of  the  class  in 
question,  distinguishing  salaries  and  administrative 
expenses,  as  well  as  setting  forth  the  amount  raised 
by  the  rates  or  contributed  by  the  taxpayer.  To 
the  return  there  should  be  prefixed  brief  introductory 
reports  like  those  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  pauperism,  or  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  labour 
exchanges. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 


29,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  June  1913 

Sir, 

Thanks  to  the  support  accorded  by  members 
of  both  political  parties  to  the  proposal  which  I  have 
made  in  your  columns  on  various  occasions  since 
February  13th,  for  an  annual  return  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  central  and  local,  on  public  assistance,  that 
return  seems  likely  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future. 

On  June  16th  Mr.  Burns  gave  the  figures  for 
direct  beneficiary  assistance  in  certain  past  years 
on  certain  services  included  in  returns  received  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales 
alone.  Those  returns  included  expenditure  on  (1) 
the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  (2)  the  Unemployed  Workman 
Act,  1905  ;  (3)  hospitals  provided  by  local  authorities 
other  than  Poor  Law  infirmaries ;  (4)  Education 

(Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906  ;  (5)  medical  inspec¬ 
tion  and  treatment  of  school  children  ;  (6)  other 
expenses  of  elementary  and  higher  education  ;  (7) 
Old  age  pensions  for  England  and  Wales,  1910-11,  the 
totals  amounted  for  the  year  1890-91  to  £14,250,000 
for  the  year  1900-01  to  £24,170,000,  and  for  the 
year  1910-11  to  £51,896,000. 

On  June  26th  Mr.  Burns  promised  to  give  similar 
figures  for  future  years,  and  this  emboldens  me  to 
suggest  that  future  figures  (1)  should  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  (2)  should  give  the 
numbers  of  persons  in  receipt  of  public  assistance 
in  all  forms  at  a  given  date  ;  (3)  should  include  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  whole  year  on  services  of 
the  class  in  question,  distinguishing  salaries  and 
administration  expenses  as  well  as  set  forth  the 
amount  raised  by  the  ratepayer  and  contributed 
to  by  the  taxpayer.  Further  (4)  capital  and  current 
expenditure  should  be  shown  separately ;  (5) 

salaries  when  the  ofiicer  discharges  other  duties 
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than  those  to  the  assisted  classes  should  be  appor* 
tioned  according  to  the  total  expenditure  of  that 
class  ;  (6)  apportionment  of  the  expenditure  must 
be  made  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  assisted 
over  and  above  the  contributions  of  beneficiaries  ; 
(7)  a  prefatory  memorandum  should  be  prepared 
to  the  return  on  the  same  lines  as  the  introduction 
to  the  Poor  Law  reports  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

We  know  from  your  columns  that  the  cost  of 
old  age  pensions  for  the  present  year  will  not  be 
less  than  £12,500,000,  and  that  of  national  insurance 
not  less  than  £7,500,000,  but  this  is  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  When,  however,  these  figures 
are  added  to  the  totals  of  1910-11  (subtracting 
£6,246,000  for  pensions  paid  in  1910-11  in  England 
and  Wales)  the  total  will  be  not  less  than  £66,000,000 
in  round  numbers,  as  against  £14,250,000  for  1890-91, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  story,  and  the  whole  story 
the  country  has  a  right  to  know. 

When  we  have  got  these  figures  completed  for 
direct  beneficiary  assistance  we  can  then  turn  to 
indirect  assistance  such  as  that  involved  in  cheap 
railway  and  tram  fares.  Labour  Exchanges,  public 
baths  and  washhouses,  etc.  Even  so  we  shall  leave 
out  the  vast  expenditure  on  public  health  and 
sanitation,  factory  and  workshop  and  mine  inspec¬ 
tion,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  more  in  the  category 
of  what  I  should  term  sanitary  police. 

To  make  the  present  position  clear,  I  have 
embodied  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Burns  in  a  dia¬ 
gram  .  .  .,  and  have  added  other  figures,  showing 
the  growth  of  rateable  value  and  the  increase  of 
the  population.  They  are  in  these  last  two  respects 
more  favourable  than  those  which  I  recently  gave 
for  London,  where  both  rateable  value  and  popu¬ 
lation  have  come,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  to 
a  standstill.  But  for  all  that  they  give  material 
for  reflection,  not  only  to  economists,  but  also  to 
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statesmen  and  administrators  responsible  for  our 
Imperial  and  local  finance. 

Believe  me,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 

29,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W., 

June  28th,  1913. 


PUBLIC  RETRENCHMENT* 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post, 

July  Ylih,  1915 

Sir, 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  terms  of  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Retrenchment  will  be 
so  drawn  as  to  include  within  its  purview  the  vast 
central  and  local  expenditure  which  falls  under  the 
headings  of  Public  Assistance.  This  expenditure 
takes  place  without  any  systematic  public  control 
or  public  audit  under  different  and  entirely  uncon¬ 
nected  public  departments,  such  as  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  not  to  mention  a  variety  of 
local  authorities.  Even  the  Treasury,  which  was 
formerly  our  watchdog  in  these  matters,  has  in 
recent  years  become  a  spender. 

Two  years  ago,  through  the  assistance  of  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  obtained 
from  the  Government  a  return  which  showed  an 
increase  of  central  and  local  expenditure  in  certain 
forms  of  public  assistance  from  £14,250,000  in 
1890-1  to  £51,896,000  in  1910-11  for  England  and 
Wales  alone. 

The  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  that  day  promised  to  give  similar  figures  for  the 
future.  Thereupon  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 

*  The  above  letter  appeared  with  slight  variations  in  the  Times  and  all 
the  leading  morning  newspapers. 
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return  should  in  future  years  (1)  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  (2)  should  give  the  number 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  direct  public  assistance  at  a 
given  date  in  all  forms,  Poor  Law,  Public  Health, 
Education,  National  Insurance,  Old  Age  Pensions, 
etc.  ;  (3)  should  include  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  whole  year  on  services  of  the  class  in  question, 
distinguishing  salaries  and  administrative  expenses, 
as  well  as  setting  forth  the  amount  raised  b}^  the 
ratepayer  and  contributed  by  the  taxpayer ;  further, 
(4)  capital  and  current  expenditure  should  be  shown 
separately  ;  (5)  salaries  when  the  officer  discharges 
other  duties  than  those  to  the  assisted  class  should 
be  apportioned  according  to  the  total  expenditure 
of  that  class  ;  (6)  apportionment  of  the  expenditure 
should  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  as¬ 
sisted  over  and  above  the  contribution  of  beneficiaries. 

This  suggestion  holds  good  with  even  greater 
force  for  an}^  returns  of  later  years  that  may  now  be 
made.  The  overlapping  of  Public  Health,  Poor  Law, 
and  Education  authorities,  both  central  and  local, 
has  increased.  Locally  in  one  union  alone  in  1912-13 
nearly  700  certificates  were  given  to  enable  inmates 
of  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  lying-in  wards  to  draw 
their  benefits  under  the  National  Insurance  Act. 
There  are  recorded  instances  in  which  the  same 
family  was  receiving  at  the  same  time  benefit  under 
the  National  Insurance,  the  Poor  Law,  and  the 
Education  Provision  of  Meals  Act.  Under  sana¬ 
torium  benefit,  overcoats,  underclothing,  food,  and 
fuel  were  provided,  so  that  it  was  publicly  stated 
in  1912  at  the  Ro^^al  Sanitary  Institute  Congress 
that  sanatorium  benefit  was  mainly  Poor  Law 
medical  relief  under  another  name,  a  rechristened 
form  of  outdoor  “  relief.”  Moreover,  the  Poor  Law 
and  Public  Health  authorities  have  been  competing 
in  providing  for  tuberculosis  patients,  while  owing 
to  the  separation  of  old  age  pensions  from  the  Poor 
Law  administration  old  age  pensioners  have  died  of 
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starvation  and  neglect.  In  fact,  the  confusion  at 
present  is  “  almost  indescribable,”  to  use  the  words 
of  a  well-known  authority,  and  the  waste  of  money 
is  proportionate  to  the  confusion. 

A  long  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  if 
direct  public  assistance  is  included  in  the  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Retrenchment  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  enormous  economies  which 
can  be  effected  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  even  if  the 
committee  does  not  consider  larger  reforms  requiring 
legislation,  such  as  the  concentration  under  one 
hand  of  the  Poor  Law,  National  Insurance,  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Labour  Exchanges,  and  Distress  Com¬ 
mittees,  reforms  which  considerations  of  efficiency 
and  economy  will  in  the  long  run  render  inevitable. 

Y ours  f aitlif ully , 

Geoffrey  Drage. 

July  17th. 


A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post, 

August  ^Oth,  1915 

Sir, 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  limitation 
of  the  sphere  of  the  recently  appointed  Treasury 
Committee  expenditure  by  the  central  departments 
does  not  mean  that  no  inquiry  will  be  undertaken 
into  local  expenditure.  Even  before  the  war  the 
growth  of  one  portion  alone  of  our  expenditure,  that 
relating  to  public  assistance,  was  becoming  a  menace 
to  the  financial  stability  of  the  country.  Now  the 
position  is  most  serious,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  know  what  our  commitments  are. 

The  fact  is  that  in  recent  years  there  has,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  great  authority,  been  an  ever-increasing 
overlapping  and  confusion  of  relieving  authorities. 
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the  control  of  Parliament  has  slackened,  depart¬ 
mental  policies  have  been  more  and  more  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  checks  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
High  Court,  and  the  law  is  interpreted  independently 
of  the  voice  of  the  one  and  the  intention  of  the 
other.  * 

What  is  now  required  is  the  appointment  of  a 
small  departmental  or  inter-departmental  committee 
to  prepare  a  complete  statement  on  lines  similar 
to  those  of  the  return  of  1913.  The  reference  would 
have  to  be  very  carefully  drawn  to  steer  clear  of 
debateable  points,  but  I  think  that  the  draft  refer¬ 
ence  which  I  enclose  as  an  appendix  to  this  letter 
will  be  found  to  cover  the  ground  fairly.  At  any 
rate,  it  defeats  quibbles  as  to  relief  given  to  classes 
of  persons  or  industries,  for  instance,  the  exemption 
of  small  incomes  from  Income  Tax,  agricultural 
rates  relief,  etc.,  while  it  leaves  minor  matters  to 
the  committee  to  deal  with  or  ignore.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  statement  is  contemplated  of  the  cost 
of  administration,  both  central  and  local.  This 
would  in  most  cases  have  to  be  apportioned  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  and  the  difficulties  of  so  doing  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  confusion  of 
our  administration. 

Without  some  such  statement  it  is  idle  to  preach 
economy  to  the  local  authorities.  Economy  requires 
system,  and  system  requires  a  knowledge  which  is 
not  now  accessible. 

Yours,  etc., 

Geoffrey  Drage. 

August  28th. 


Suggested  Reference  for  a  Departmental  or 
Inter-departmental  Committee 

To  prepare  a  statement  showing  as  nearly  as 
may  be  practicable  the  total  expenditure  from 

*  Cp.  “The  State  and  the  Poor,”  p.  20.  1914. 
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public  funds,  central  and  local,  separately,  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  during  each  of  the  years  1870,  1880, 
1890,  1900,  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913  respectively,  on 
account  of  relief  or  assistance,  whether  in  money  or 
in  kind,  rendered  to  persons  individually. 

The  statement  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  distin¬ 
guish  or  apportion  the  total  amount  paid  in  each 
year  {a)  on  account  of  public  relief  or  assistance, 
and  {h)  on  account  of  administration  of  the  same, 
and  shall  be  prepared  under  the  following  heads, 
viz.  Expenditure  of  Public  Authorities  in  their 
administration  of  : 

(1)  The  Acts  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

(2)  The  Acts  relating  to  public  health,  including 
the  cost  of  medical  assistance  {a)  in  hospitals  ;  (6) 
domiciliary  under  sub-heads  showing  the  nature  of 
such  expenditure,  e,g,,  for  isolation,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

(3)  The  Acts  relating  to  education,  including 
the  cost  of  education. 

(4)  The  Acts  relating  to  pensions  for  the  aged 
poor. 

(5)  The  Acts  relating  to  national  insurance. 

(6)  Under  any  other  authorisation. 

The  statement  shall  further  set  forth  the  several 
items  of  expenditure  under  as  many  sub-heads  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  of,  and  the 
authority  for,  the  expenditure.  Any  payments  or 
repayments  by  the  beneficiaries  shall  be  shown 
separately. 
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Report  of  the  Local  Government  and  Local 
Taxation  Committee  to  the  London  County 
Council,  1911 

L  We  have  for  some  time  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  question  of  a  further  equalisation  of  the  rates 
of  London. 

This  matter  has  already  on  several  previous 
occasions  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council. 
On  18th  March,  1902,  the  Council  dnected  us  to 
consider  the  question  of  further  equalisation  of  the 
rates  of  London,  and,  in  particular,  the  equalisation 
of  the  whole  of  the  poor  law  expenditure  and  of  the 
sanitary  and  public  health  expenditure,  and  to 
bring  up  a  draft  scheme  by  which  such  equalisation 
might  be  carried  out.  On  1st  December,  1903,  the 
Council  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  subject  of  the  further  equalisation 
of  the  rates  of  London  should  again  be  brought 
before  Parliament.  On  10th  April,  1906,  we  brought 
up  to  the  Council  a  scheme  for  effecting  a  further 
equalisation  of  both  poor  law  and  municipal  ex¬ 
penditure  in  London,  with  a  recommendation  that 
such  scheme  should  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  a  view  to  its  being  considered  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  in  connection  with  their 
legislative  proposals  on  the  subject.  The  Council, 
on  8th  May,  1906,  referred  the  recommendation 
back  in  order  that  we  might  confer  with  the  Finance 

*  As  a  rule  such  reports  are  drafted  by  the  officials.  In  this  case  the 
author,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  requested  by  the  Committee 
to  prepare  it  himself. 
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Committee.  As  a  result  of  such  conference,  we  made 
a  further  report  to  the  Council,  which,  on  19th 
February,  1907,  passed  certain  resolutions  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  hereafter. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  it  became 
apparent  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  ques¬ 
tion  were  such  as  to  necessitate  a  complete  inquiry 
into  the  complicated  system  of  local  taxation  at 
present  obtaining  in  London,  as  a  preliminary  to 
any  scheme  of  reform.  It  also  became  clear  that  no 
scheme  of  equalisation  which  might  be  presented 
could  be  realised  without  the  delay  necessary  to 
overcome  legislative  and  other  obstacles.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  which  we  put  forward  are  therefore  to  this 
extent  conditional,  but  the  report  will,  we  hope, 
make  clear  to  the  Council,  and  through  it  to  the 
public,  what  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  and  anomalies 
obstructs  the  path  of  the  practical  administrator 
and  the  immediate  and  absolute  necessity  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  action  to  remove  this.  For  the  same 
reason  wider  questions  than  that  of  the  equalisation 
of  rates  are  referred  to  in  the  report. 

The  chief  questions  in  regard  to  which  the 
system  of  local  taxation  in  London  calls  for  reform 
are — 

(1)  The  local  taxation  relations  of  London  to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

(2)  The  local  taxation  relations  of  the  different 
parts  of  London  to  the  whole. 

(3)  The  relative  position  of  land  and  of  the 
buildings  erected  thereon  as  a  measure  of  local 
taxation. 

The  question  of  the  re-adjustment  of  the  relations 
between  London  and  the  Imperial  Exchequer  has 
recently  been  before  the  Council,  which,  on  28th 
June,  1910,  passed  various  resolutions  on  the  subject. 
We  think  that  it  is  clear  that  the  recognition  by  the 
Exchequer  of  London’s  claims  would  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  equalisation  of  rates,  inasmuch  as  increased 
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grants  from  the  Exchequer  would  enable  the  rates 
of  the  poorer  districts  to  be  reduced  by  means  of  the 
enlarged  Exchequer  grants  without  increasing  the 
rates  of  the  richer  districts. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  cost  of  services 
national  in  character  not  only  falls  heavily  upon 
London  local  taxation  as  a  whole  but  also,  in  some 
instances,  falls  unequally  upon  the  various  parishes 
within  London.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine 
the  incidence  of  the  cost  of  these  services,  e,g., 
education,  police,  poor  relief,  etc.,  in  some  detail. 

The  central  authorities  levying  precepts  or  re¬ 
quiring  contributions  out  of  rates  in  London  are — 

(i)  The  County  Council ; 

(ii)  The  Receiver  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District ; 

(hi)  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ; 

(iv)  The  Local  Government  Board  ; 

(v)  The  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London  ; 
and,  in  certain  eventualities, 

(vi)  The  Metropolitan  Water  Board. 

(i)  The  Council  makes,  in  effect,  one  rate  for 
general  county  purposes,  including  education,  which 
is  calculated  separately,  and  another  for  special 
county  purposes.  It  also  administers  the  county 
grants  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and 
the  Equalisation  Fund,  under  the  London  (Equalisa¬ 
tion  of  Rates)  Act,  1894.  The  Council  is  the  only 
authority  making  a  rate  for  purely  educational 
purposes  in  London.  The  grants  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  amounted  in  1907-8  to  31  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  elementary  education  of  London  as 
against  51*7  per  cent,  in  county  boroughs,  53*4  per 
cent,  in  urban  districts,  56*9  per  cent,  in  municipal 
boroughs  and  60*4  per  cent,  in  areas  under  county 
councils.  The  Exchequer  grants  to  higher  education 
amounted  to  50*6  per  cent,  in  London,  51*7  per  cent, 
in  municipal  boroughs  and  58*8  per  cent,  in  counties. 
Of  the  grants  to  the  latter,  that  derived  from  the 
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beer  and  spirit  surtaxes  (the  “  whisky  money  ”) 
under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act,  1890,  is  of  a  fluctuating  character  and  has 
lately  very  materially  diminished.  In  order  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  Revenue  Act,  1911,  makes 
the  year  1908-9  a  standard  year  for  the  allowance 
to  local  authorities  in  respect  of  the  surtaxes,  and 
allows  not  a  fluctuating  amount,  but  a  fixed  sum 
annually,  of  which  (after  deducting  the  police 
pensions  grants)  London  gets  22  per  cent. 

(ii)  The  amount  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  rate 
is  limited  to  fivepence  in  the  pound  on  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  District  (which  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  area  of  the  County  of  London).  An 
addition  to  this  rate  may  be  raised  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Home  Secretary  to  meet  any  deficiency  in 
the  Police  Superannuation  Fund,  and  a  rate  of  a 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  was  levied  for  this  purpose 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1910, 
and  one  of  three  farthings  for  the  year  1910-11. 
The  Exchequer  grant  amounts  to  fourpence  in  the 
pound  (deducted  from  the  counties’  shares  of  the 
assigned  revenues),  together  with  a  sum  of  £150,000 
for  police  superannuation,  being  one-half  of  the 
£300,000  allocated  to  police  pensions  in  England  and 
Wales  from  the  beer  and  spirit  surtaxes  under  the 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890. 
The  Police  Act,  1909,  provides  for  a  further  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  Government  (subsequently  fixed 
at  £100,000)  in  respect  of  services  rendered  by 
the  police  for  Imperial  and  national  purposes.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  same  session  of  Parliament,  the 
Government  announced  that  it  would  give  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  a  weekly  rest-day,  which 
will  ultimately  considerably  increase  the  cost  of 
the  police.  The  City  of  London  receives  no  grant 
and  administers  and  pays  for  its  own  police.  As 
regards  the  Exchequer  grant  in  aid  of  police  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
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on  Local  Taxation  recommend  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  cover  one-half  of  the  whole  net  cost  of 
the  police  and  police  stations  in  the  financial  year 
preceding  legislation  revising  the  present  system  of 
grants  (Final  Keport,  1901,  Cd.  638).  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  in  his  separate  recommendations,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  grant  should  be  equivalent  to  the 
difference  between  1^.  4c^.  per  head  of  the  population 
and  the  product  of  a  rate  of  three  halfpence  in  the 
pound  on  assessable  value,  with  a  supplementary 
grant  of  one-half  of  the  excess  cost,  when  it  exceeded 
l5.  4td.  per  head  (Cf.  Cd.  638). 

(hi)  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  requires 
a  contribution  on  the  basis  of  rateable  value  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  expenditure,  the  smaller  part 
(maintenance  charges)  being  apportioned  according 
to  the  number  of  inmates  for  which  each  union 
is  responsible.  The  latter  charge  is  subsequently 
equalised  by  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund. 

(iv)  The  Local  Government  Board  administers 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  (Metropolitan 
Poor  Act,  1867,  and  amending  Acts),  which  will  be 
described  hereafter. 

(v)  The  rate  for  the  Central  (Unemployed) 
Body  for  London  is  limited  to  a  halfpenny  in  the 
pound  per  annum,  but  this  limit  may  be  raised  to  a 
penny  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

(vi)  The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  may  levy  a 
rate  to  meet  deficiencies  in  its  revenues. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  London  education  rate 
and  the  Police  rate  (with  the  exception  of  that 
levied  in  the  city  of  London)  are  already  completely 
centralised.  The  problem  affecting  these  rates  is 
therefore  not  concerned  with  equalisation,  but  with 
the  financial  relations  of  London  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  Furthermore,  as  all  the  expenditure  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  board  is  either  charged 
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on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  or  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  unions  of  London  on  a  basis  of 
rateable  value,  it  ultimately  becomes  an  equalised 
or  common  charge  on  the  administrative  county. 

We  come  now  to  the  rates  which  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  centralised.  Dealing  with  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  spending  authorities  we  have 
(a)  the  rates  for  poor  law  guardians’  expenses ; 
and  (b)  the  rates  for  metropolitan  borough  council 
expenses. 


I.  Rates  for  Poor  Law  Guardians’  Expenses 

The  expenditure  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  is 
to  a  large  extent  controlled  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  part  of  it  borne  centrally  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Common  Poor  Fund  and  the  county  grants 
to  guardians. 


Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund 

The  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  deals  with 
the  actual  certified  expenditure  on  certain  poor  law 
services,  and  with  contributions  towards  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  two  such  services  calculated  according 
to  prescribed  scales.  The  amount  borne  by  the  fund 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  net  cost  of  the  service,  after  deducting 
any  receipts  applicable  thereto  (including  all  grants 
from  the  county  fund,  except  the  indoor  pauper 
grant).  In  the  case  of  officers’  rations,  the  amount 
borne  by  the  fund  is  calculated  according  to  a  scale 
fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  (^.e.  12-5.  a 
week  for  masters,  matrons,  medical  officers  when 
resident,  school  masters  and  school  mistresses,  and 
85.  9c^.  a  week  for  other  officers,  assistants,  and 
servants)  ;  while  in  the  case  of  maintenance  of 
indoor  paupers  the  amount  borne  is  a  sum  equal 
to  5cZ.  a  day  for  each  adult  pauper  maintained,  and 
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for  whom  proper  accommodation  is  provided.  The 
amounts  borne  were  in  1908-9  as  follows  : — 


Amounts 

Heads  of  service.  borne  by 

the  fund. 

£ 

(1)  Lunatics  and  insane  poor  . .  . .  . .  339,982 

(2)  Persons  suffering  from  fever  or  small-pox  . .  46,895 

(3)  Medicine  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances. .  24,537 

(4)  Salaries  of  poor  law  officers . .  . .  . .  420,003 

(5)  Eations  of  poor  law  officers  (according  to  scale)  135,142 

(6)  Compensation  for  loss  of  office,  etc.  . .  . .  6,721 

(7)  Eegistration  of  births  and  deaths  . .  . .  9,424 

(8)  Vaccination  fees  and  expenses  . .  . .  24,426 

(9)  Maintenance  of  pauper  children  . .  . .  218,227 

(10)  Expenses  under  Houseless  Poor  Acts. .  . .  26,741 

(11)  Indoor  paupers  (5d.  a  day  per  head)  . .  . .  367,077 

(12)  Ambulances  and  ambulance  stations  . .  . .  29,258 

(13)  Expenses  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  assessment 

sessions  . .  . .  . .  . .  388 

(14)  Expenses  of  administering  the  fund  . .  . .  400 


Total  ..  ..  ..1,649,221 


Among  these  items  are  the  whole  of  the  so-called 
“  maintenance  charges,”  and  a  portion  of  the 
“  common  charges  ”  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  the  effect  being  to  transfer  the  latter  charges 
from  one  central  fund  to  another,  without  any 
material  alteration  in  the  incidence  of  the  charges. 
All  these  expenses  are  chargeable,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  guardians,  who  reclaim  them  from  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.  They  consist  of 
the  charges  for  insane  poor ;  pauper  fever  and  small¬ 
pox  patients ;  non-pauper  patients ;  pauper  children ; 
medicine  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances,  salaries, 
etc.,  of  officers  ;  and  ambulance  services. 

All  claims  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund  are  presented  half-yearly  by  the  guardians  in 
detail,  and  are  audited  by  the  district  auditor  and 
certified  by  him  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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The  several  unions  are  credited  with  these  sums  and 
debited  with  their  rateable  proportion  of  the  total ; 
balances  are  then  struck,  and  the  Board  levies  a 
net  charge  or  makes  a  net  grant  as  each  case  may 
require. 

A  uniform  rate  of  S’S9d.  in  the  pound  was  in 
effect  levied  throughout  London  in  1908-9  for  the 
expenses  falling  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund. 

In  the  scheme  which  we  submitted  to  the  Council 
on  8th  May,  1906,  we  proposed  that  the  grant  of  5d. 
a  day  per  head  for  indoor  paupers  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Common  Poor  Fund  should  be  increased  to 
lOd,,  in  substitution  for  the  indoor  pauper  grant 
paid  out  of  the  county  rate,  which  was  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued  ;  and  that  additional  grants  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  in 
respect  of  accommodation  for  indoor  paupers  and 
the  superannuation  of  poor  law  officers.  We  also 
urged  that  no  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
“  maintenance  ”  and  “  common  ”  charges  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  that  no  part  of 
the  Board’s  expenditure  should  be  borne  by  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

County  Grants 

The  county  grants  to  guardians  are  administered 
by  the  Council  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888.  They  do  not  cover  the  whole  expenditure 
on  any  poor  law  service,  but  are  grants-in-aid 
calculated  on  bases  laid  down  by  Parliament.  The 
indoor  pauper  grant  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  is 
the  means  of  distributing  the  charges  over  the  whole 
county  according  to  assessable  value.  The  others 
are  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  contribution  account 
and  reduce  the  local  charges  in  varying  proportions  ; 
but  any  surplus  balance  in  the  Exchequer  contri¬ 
bution  account  is  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the 
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county  rate,  and  thus  the  incidence  of  the  cost  of  all 
these  grants  is  the  same,  whether  they  are  met 
directly  out  of  the  county  rate  or  out  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  contribution  account.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  surplus  transferable  from  the  Exchequer 
contribution  account  has  never  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  grant  out  of  the  county  rate,  except  in 
the  three  years  beginning  1890-1891. 

The  amount  of  the  grants  paid  to  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  in  1908-9  was  £587,146.  Of  the  sums 
paid  out  of  Exchequer  contributions,  amounting  in 
all  to  £260,015,  by  far  the  largest  (£185,466)  was  the 
grant  of  4<§.  a  week  per  head  for  pauper  lunatics  in 
asylums,  etc.  The  others  were  for  poor  law  medical 
expenses,  teachers  in  poor  law  schools,  and  for 
registration  of  births  and  deaths.  These  grants  are 
the  only  portion  of  the  London  poor  law  expenditure 
which  is  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

As  regards  these  grants,  the  majority  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  Local  Taxation  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  grant  which  is  at  present  made 
towards  the  maintenance  of  each  pauper  lunatic 
maintained  in  an  asylum,  registered  hospital,  or 
licensed  house,  should  be  extended,  with  modifi¬ 
cations,  to  pauper  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and  epileptics, 
maintained  under  the  care  of  poor  law  authorities 
in  cases  where  proper  provision  is  made  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
separation  of  this  class  of  paupers  from  the  other 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.  They  were  also  of 
opinion  that  a  grant  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  children  under  the  poor  law, 
beyond  the  grant  which  is  at  present  made  for 
teachers  in  poor  law  schools.  (Cf.  Final  Report, 
1901  (Cd.  638),  pp.  24  and  26.) 

One  grant  is  paid  out  of  the  county  rate,  that  for 
the  maintenance  of  indoor  paupers  at  the  rate  of 
4cZ.  a  day  per  head  under  section  43  (1)  (&)  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888.  The  number  of 
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indoor  paupers,  which  determines  the  amount  of 
the  grant,  is  the  average  of  the  numbers  maintained 
by  the  guardians  of  each  London  union  during  the 
five  years  ended  March,  1888.  The  total  amount 
was  originally  £326,809  a  year,  but  owing  to  adjust¬ 
ments  consequent  upon  alterations  of  the  county 
area  under  the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  this 
has  been  increased  to  £327,131  a  year.  This  amount 
was  equivalent  in  the  year  1908-9  to  a  rate  of  I'lld, 
in  the  pound  on  the  whole  county.  The  equivalent  of 
the  grant  varied  from  0*436?.  in  the  City  of  London  to 
10*336?.  in  St.  George-in-the-East.  Owing  to  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  pauperism  in  London  during 
the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  basis 
of  distribution  was  fixed,  the  distribution  is  not  now 
in  ac  or  dance  with  the  present  needs,  and  tends  to 
produce  further  inequalities  as  time  goes  on.  Appli¬ 
cations  have  been  made  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  by  boards  of  guardians  on 
several  occasions  for  a  revision  of  the  basis  of  this 
grant. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Final 
Report,  1901  (Cd.  638),  p.  24),  recommended  that 
the  present  metropolitan  indoor  pauper  grant  and  the 
grant  in  respect  of  poor  law  medical  officers,  and 
the  cost  of  drugs  and  medical  appliances  in  London 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  Metropolitan  boards 
of  guardians  should  receive  in  respect  of  their  officers 
and  servants  a  grant  to  be  fixed  on  a  similar  basis  to 
that  of  the  union  officers’  grant  to  provincial  boards 
of  guardians.  The  Council  on  28th  June,  1910, 
endorsed  this  opinion. 

In  calculating  the  new  grant,  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  considered  that  the  cost  of  the  officers  and 
servants  in  the  fever  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  should  be  excluded,  as  hospitals  of 
this  character  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  pro¬ 
vided,  not  by  poor  law  authorities,  but  by  county  or 
district  councils.  They  estimated  from  information 
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furnished  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  that 
the  cost  of  such  a  grant  would  have  been  in 
1898-9  about  £625,000.  This  sum  was  in  that  year 
larger  by  about  £250,000  than  the  two  grants  for 
which  it  would  have  been  substituted ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  for  the  year  1906-7  the  increase  in 
the  grant  would  have  been  £415,000.  But  the 
Commissioners  considered  that  London  is  entitled 
to  the  difference,  and  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  treating  London  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  a  grant  for  union  officers  is  con¬ 
cerned. 


Effect  of  Funds  and  Grants 

The  effect  of  the  elaborate,  complicated,  and  very 
extensive  funds  and  grants  described  above  is  to 
centralise  in  the  aggregate  no  less  than  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total  poor  law  expenditure  of  London,  although 
not  always  in  a  satisfactory  or  equitable  manner. 
The  bulk  of  the  70  per  cent.,  however,  is  not  a  grant- 
in-aid  but  a  mere  redistribution  (for  purposes  of 
equalisation)  of  moneys  raised  by  the  guardians 
themselves  as  poor  rate  and  expended  by  the 
guardians  on  the  poor. 

The  portion  of  the  poor  law  rates  not  equalised 
over  the  whole  of  London  by  the  county  grants  and 
the  common  fund  varies  widely  in  the  different 
parishes.  Thus  in  the  year  1910-11  it  ranged  from 
0*416?.  in  the  pound  in  the  City  of  London  to  3^.  5*64(?. 
in  Poplar.  {Of.  Rates  made  return,  1910-11,  pp. 
4-7  and  10.) 

Furthermore,  as  has  been  observed,  the  grants 
received  by  the  guardians  out  of  Exchequer  contri¬ 
butions  amount  only  to  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  poor  law  administration.  The  average  de¬ 
crease  in  the  rates  effected  by  these  grants  is  only 
1  *41c?.  The  proportion  of  poor  law  expenditure  borne 
by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  is  less  than  7  per  cent., 
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which  is  not  more  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  when 
the  system  was  first  introduced.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  increased  cost  of  the  service  has  therefore  fallen 
on  the  rates. 

Beyond  the  extension  of  existing  grants  to  special 
classes  of  paupers,  already  quoted,  it  was  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
on  Local  Taxation  that  in  any  grant  paid  in  respect 
of  paupers,  who  are  not  lunatics,  imbeciles,  children, 
or  sick  or  infirm,  the  expenditure  should  be  ignored, 
and  the  grant  distributed  on  the  bases  of  population 
and  rateable  value  in  such  a  manner  that  unions 
with  large  populations  and  small  rateable  values 
would  receive  the  most,  and  unions  with  small 
populations  and  large  rateable  values  the  least. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  elaborated  this  suggestion 
by  proposing  that  there  should  be  given  to  each 
union  the  difference  between  the  product  of  a  rate 
of  4:d,  in  the  pound  on  the  assessable  value  (land  and 
tithe  rent-charge  attached  to  a  benefice  at  half), 
and  the  product  of  3^.  ^d,  per  head  of  the  population  ; 
and  in  addition,  one- third  of  each  union’s  expenditure 
in  excess  of  3^.  6(i.  per  head.  ((7/.  Final  Report, 
1901  (Cd.  638),  pp.  28  and  80.) 

The  inequitable  nature  of  the  1888  scheme  of 
grants  and  the  existing  inequalities  of  charge  for 
poor  law  services  in  London  seem  to  demand  special 
consideration. 

Suggestion  for  effecting  Equalisation  of  the  Poor  Rate 

There  are  several  questions  now  at  issue  which 
must  affect  the  equalisation  of  the  poor  rate  in 
London,  and  therefore  any  scheme  framed  by  the 
Council  for  that  purpose  may  be  rendered  entirely 
useless  by  some  change  in  the  methods  of  poor  law 
administration  or  otherwise,  as  recommended  in  the 
final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  1909  (Cd.  4499).  Moreover,  the  effect  of  old 
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age  pensions  upon  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief 
yet  remains  to  be  seen ;  and  the  removal  of  the 
pauper  disqualification  renders  it  the  more  desirable 
to  await  further  experience  on  the  matter,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Council  is  concerned.  In  this  connection 
the  Council  will  remember  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  his  Budget  statement  (30th  June, 
1910)  suggested  that  the  Government  should  receive 
a  contribution  from  local  funds,  which  would  be  a 
substantial  equivalent  to  the  relief  which  would  be 
afforded  to  local  funds  by  the  granting  of  old  age 
pensions  to  persons  actually  a  charge  upon  the 
guardians.  Although  this  suggestion  has  not  been 
carried  out,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  opportune  at  the 
present  time  to  devote  very  much  time  to  working 
out  a  detailed  scheme  for  the  equalisation  of  the 
poor  rates. 

Central  Poor  Law  Authority 

We  may  point  out,  however,  that  a  simple  means 
of  achieving  this  object  would  be  to  concentrate  the 
whole  administration  of  poor  relief  in  the  hands  of 
a  specially  constituted  central  authority,  a  proceeding 
which  would  ipso  facto  convert  all  local  poor  rates  into 
a  single  central  rate.  It  would  prevent  the  over¬ 
lapping  and  duplicating  of  machinery,  which  is  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  existing  system  of 
centralising  expenditure,  and  remove  the  principal 
cause  of  the  inequalities  of  local  rates.  That  such  a 
scheme  is  considered  possible  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  Council,  on  the  1 9th  February,  1907, 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  large  immediate 
equalisation  of  poor  law  expenditure  and  of  an 
ultimate  equal  rate. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  central  poor 
law  authority  could  well  manage  the  whole  of  the 
indoor  poor  of  London.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  known  by  the  name  suggested  by 
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the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws — the 
“  Public  Assistance  Authority  for  London,”  or  the 
London  Poor  Law  Board.” 

The  central  poor  law  authority  would  provide 
and  maintain  sufficient  and  suitable  institutions 
(medical  and  other)  for  the  accommodation  of 
persons  for  whom  indoor  maintenance  is  necessary, 
and  for  this  purpose  would  take  over  the  institutions 
at  present  maintained  by  the  guardians  and  by  the 
managers  of  school  districts  and  sick  asylum  districts. 
The  central  authority  would  take  over  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  outdoor  medical  service,  and  make 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  local  guardians 
or  committees  in  the  duties  which  would  remain 
with  them. 

Advantages  of  a  Central  Poor  Law  Authority 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  enlarge  on  the 
advantages  of  centralising  the  poor  law  in  one 
authority  in  London.  They  are  many,  and  too 
obvious  to  need  reciting  ;  but  among  the  chief  may 
be  mentioned — 

{a)  Simplification  and  equalisation  of  poor  rate. 

(&)  Great  facilities  for  classification  of  the  indoor 
poor. 

(c)  Uniform  basis  for  granting  outdoor  relief  on 
well-considered  principles  throughout  the  area. 

{d)  Enormous  improvements  in  contracting  and 
procuring  supplies. 

’  The  central  poor  law  authority  would  have 
complete  control.  The  local  bodies  would  act, 
subject  to  directions  and  delegation,  as  committees 
lof  the  central  authority.  As  we  pointed  out,  on 
19th  February,  1907,  a  complete  equalisation  of 
I  rates  in  London  can  only  be  effected  safely  by 
vesting  full  powers  of  controlling  local  expenditure 
in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority,  and  this  would 
necessitate  changes  in  the  existing  system  of  London 
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government,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  relations 
between  those  authorities  and  the  central  authorities. 

The  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  would  be 
abolished  ;  there  would  no  longer  be  need  of  it. 
The  central  authority’s  funds  would  themselves  be 
a  common  fund  applicable  equally  to  the  whole  of 
London.  Certain  duties  which  are  at  present  per¬ 
formed  by  the  guardians  but  which  are  not  connected 
with  poor  relief  (viz.  vaccination,  registration  of 
births  and  deaths,  assessment,  where  guardians 
appoint  assessment  committee,  etc.)  should  be 
transferred  to  the  metropolitan  borough  councils, 
as  suggested  by  the  Council  on  17th  March,  1908. 

Poivers  of  Local  Government  Board 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  a  central  poor  law 
authority,  it  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Local  Government  Board  possesses 
very  large,  if  almost  unknown,  powers  in  this  regard. 
Section  6  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867  (30 
and  31  Viet.  cap.  6),  empowers  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  convert  the  whole  metropolitan  area  or 
any  unions  or  parishes  forming  that  area  into  one 
or  more  districts  for  any  purpose  of  indoor  relief. 
These  powers  do  not  extend  to  outdoor  relief,  because 
section  8  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879  (42  and  43  Viet, 
cap.  54),  does  not  apply  to  London.  Otherwise, 
with  the  consent  of  the  guardians,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  can  dissolve  any  such  districts.  The 
power  is  exercised  by  Local  Government  Order 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  “  as  and  when 
may  be  thought  fit.” 

Under  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  the  present 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  was  founded  and  could 
at  any  time  be  transformed  or  dissolved.  In  practice, 
of  course,  such  a  step  as  dissolution  would  involve  a 
transfer  of  properties,  liabilities  and  duties  requiring 
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complicated  transactions  not  likely  to  be  under¬ 
taken  without  forethought  and  consultation,  but 
the  transition  stage  could  be  dealt  with,  if  necessary, 
by  commissioners  appointed  ad  hoc, 

II.— Rates  for  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Expenses 

Turning  to  the  rate  expenditure  of  the  local 
sanitary  authorities  of  London,  viz.  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London  and  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils,  the  question  of  further  equalisation  of 
rates  presents  very  considerable  difficulties. 

Existing  Machinery  for  Centralisation 

Of  the  machinery  already  existing  for  equalisation, 
a  grant  amounting  to  £36,183  is  paid  out  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution  for  medical  officers  and 
sanitary  inspectors  in  the  metropolis,  effecting  an 
average  decrease  of  0'20d,  in  the  local  rates.  This  is 
the  only  grant  received  by  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  out  of  Exchequer  contributions.  It  may 
be  noted  that  we  proposed,  in  the  scheme  of  1906, 
that  these  grants  should  be  discontinued,  but  that, 
pending  the  revision  of  the  Exchequer  contribution 
system,  the  present  total  amount  of  the  grant  for 
medical  officers  and  sanitary  inspectors  should  be 
paid  annually  into  a  new  equalisation  fund  from  the 
Exchequer  contribution  account. 

The  rate  expenditure  of  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  in  the  year  1910-11  averaged  a  trifle  under 
l5.  \\\d,  in  the  £,  the  average  for  the  whole  of 
London  (including  the  City  of  London),  being 
1^.  10|c?.  Only  ^d.  of  this,  or  little  more  than  one- 
fourth,  was  dealt  with  by  the  Equalisation  Fund 
formed  under  the  London  (Equalisation  of  Rates)  Act, 
1894  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  further  equalisation 
would,  under  suitable  conditions,  be  desirable.  The 
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service  of  public  health,  though  its  administration 
by  a  borough  council  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the 
area  of  that  borough,  is  also  of  great  advantage  to 
the  other  boroughs,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
renders  their  sanitary  conditions  less  likely  to  be 
prejudiced  from  the  outside.  Again,  the  maintenance 
and  lighting  of  streets  is  a  service  the  benefit  of 
which,  though  local,  cannot  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  areas  administered  by  each  borough 
council.  There  is  thus  justification  for  further 
equalisation  of  the  sanitary  rates  when  it  is  also 
remembered  that  the  rates  required  for  borough 
council  purposes  in  1910-11  ranged  from  8*89c?.  in 
St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  to  3^.  8*25rf.  in  Poplar ; 
and  that  the  actual  rates  levied  for  those  purposes, 
after  partial  equalisation,  ranged  from  Is.  2-28d.  in 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Westminster,  to  3^.  3-74d'. 
in  Woolwich  parish. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  extension 
of  the  present  Equalisation  Fund,  which  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory  and  does  not  furnish  any 
direct  criterion  of  needs.  The  fund  is  raised  on  the 
basis  of  assessable  value  and  distributed  on  a  popula¬ 
tion  basis.  The  assessable  value  is  ascertained 
under  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869,  but 
there  is  need  for  greater  uniformity  in  valuation. 
The  actual  population  is  ascertained  only  once  in 
ten  years,  and  in  the  inter-censal  years  the  population 
is  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  from  returns 
of  rated  houses,  which  returns  are  an  unsatisfactory 
basis  for  apportioning  the  grants.  The  taking  of 
the  census  according  to  night  population  affects 
central  London  injuriously  owing  to  the  large  and 
increasing  numbers  of  Londoners  whose  business 
interests  lead  them  to  occupy  premises  within  that 
area,  but  who  for  the  most  part  sleep  outside  its 
boundaries.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view 
the  most  serious  criticism  that  can  be  levelled  at  the 
system  is  that  it  does  not  in  itself  ensure  economy 
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of  administration,  because  the  majority  of  the 
spending  authorities  are  not  responsible  for  raising 
the  whole  of  the  money.  This  is  a  drawback  which 
is  indeed  inseparable  from  any  system  for  relieving 
local  expenditure  by  grants  from  an  outside  source. 
While  it  is  clear  that  there  should  be  no  direct 
incentive  to  extravagance,  seeing  that  additional 
expenditure  brings  no  additional  grant,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  equalisation 
fund  promotes  efficiency  of  administration.  These 
and  other  anomalies  which  exist  in  connection  with 
the  fund  would  be  accentuated  if  the  fund  were 
extended. 

Scheme  of  1906  for  further  Equalisation  of 
Municipal  Expenditure 

The  scheme  which  we  submitted  to  the  Council 
on  10th  April,  1906,  with  regard  to  a  further  equalisa¬ 
tion  of  municipal  expenditure  was  that  a  new 
equalisation  fund  should  be  formed  and  administered 
by  the  Council  in  place  of  the  Equalisation  Fund 
established  under  the  London  (Equalisation  of 
Rates)  Act,  1894,  such  new  fund  to  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  a  proportion  (viz.  three-fourths)  of  the 
average  net  expenditure  of  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  on  certain  specified  local  services,  e.g., 
public  ways,  public  health,  sewerage  and  drainage, 
being  borne  by  the  fund  and  charged  on  the  metro¬ 
politan  boroughs  in  proportion  to  assessable  value. 
The  expenditure  to  be  charged  on  the  fund  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  Council  in  accordance  with  a 
scheme  to  be  framed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Other  Schemes  suggested 

A  suggestion  for  another  basis  of  distribution 
was  adumbrated  in  a  report  presented  jointly  by 
the  comptroller  and  the  statistical  officer  to  the 
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Finance  and  Local  Government  Committees,  viz. 
to  use  certain  units  of  normal  expenditure  as  the 
bases  of  distribution.  Among  the  units  of  ex¬ 
penditure  which  might  be  suggested  are  (a)  acreage 
of  streets  as  the  basis  of  a  grant  towards  the  cost  of 
maintaining,  cleansing  and  lighting  public  streets  ; 
(b)  the  length  or  cubic  capacity  of  local  sewers  as  the 
basis  of  a  grant  towards  the  cost  of  such  sewers. 
For  other  public  health  services  population  ought 
to  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis  of  distribution. 
Unfortunately,  the  census  would  not  give  a  popula¬ 
tion  entirely  suitable  as  a  unit ;  nor  would  the  day 
population  (were  it  available)  be  suitable  without 
qualification.  Moreover,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  population  not  less  than  once  in  five 
years. 

Scheme  on  Site  Value  Basis 

Another  scheme  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible 
basis  on  which  to  raise  an  equalisation  fund  in  place 
of  the  assessable  value  basis.  The  Ro^ml  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation  considered  several  schemes  for 
the  separate  valuation  and  rating  of  “  sites,”  and, 
although  the  majority  declared  against  any  such 
new  tax  on  land,  a  strong  minority  (including  the 
chairman.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh)  advocated  the 
rating  of  site  value  in  urban  districts  (cf.  Final 
Report  (Cd.  638),  1901).  More  recently.  Parliament 
has  established  “  assessable  site  value  ”  as  a  new 
basis  of  assessment,  and  the  preliminary  steps  for 
ascertaining  that  value  are  now  being  taken.  The 
statistical  officer  has  prepared  a  statement  showing 
the  probable  effect  of  applying  to  a  moderate  scheme 
of  equalisation  a  site  value  basis  instead  of  the 
assessable  value  basis.  The  statement  is  circulated 
with  this  report  to  each  member  of  the  Council.  We 
must,  however,  point  out  that  the  figures  in  the 
statistical  officer’s  report  and  table  are  based  upon 
a  very  rough  estimate  of  land  values  made  thirteen 
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years  ago,  upon  a  very  different  basis  than  that 
laid  down  by  Parliament  in  the  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act,  1910.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  may  furnish 
sufficient  information  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  basis  used  as  an  example  is  a  charge  of  \d, 
in  the  pound  upon  capital  value  throughout  London. 
This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  \0d,  in  the  pound  on 
annual  site  value,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
statistical  officer’s  calculations.  The  sum  thus  raised 
which  would  at  the  present  day  undoubtedly  exceed 
the  £626,000,  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
general  rate  all  over  London  by  a  fraction  over  4cd. 
in  the  pound  on  assessable  value.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  the  total  amount  raised  by  the  existing 
Equalisation  Fund,  namely,  %d,  in  the  pound  on  the 
assessable  value,  could  have  been  raised  by  a  rate 
of  about  Is,  3d,  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  site 
value,  or  ^d,  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  site  value  ; 
and  the  effect  of  this  as  between  borough  and  borough 
can  be  judged  by  increasing  the  figures  in  the  last 
columns  of  the  table  by  one-half.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  differences  shown,  as  between 
borough  and  borough,  do  not  indicate  the  important 
differences  between  the  incidence  of  the  two  bases 
as  between  property  and  property.  Other  effects 
of  this  proposed  charge  are  dealt  with  in  the 
statistical  officer’s  report. 

Difficulties  of  a  Scheme  on  a  Site  Value  Basis 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  special  rating  of 
site  value  is  surrounded  b}^  extraordinary  difficulties. 
The  question  of  the  “  incidence  ”  of  rates,  i,e,  the 
real  or  ultimate  incidence  as  opposed  to  the  legal 
charge,  is  very  intricate.  The  minority  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  Local  Taxation,  who  reported  on 
the  question,  admitted  that  they  could  offer  no 
exact  solution  of  this  problem,  adding  that  perhaps 
none  is  possible.  They,  however,  arrived  at  the 
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conclusion  that  the  owner  does  bear  the  burden  of  a 
part  of  the  rates.  In  regard  to  the  proposals  for  the 
differential  rating  of  site  values  which  were  brought 
before  them,  the  Commissioners  pointed  out  that, 
while  they  were  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the 
definition  of  site  value,  they  disagreed  fundamentally 
in  determining  who  is  the  owmer  of  site  value. 
Indeed,  so  great  are  the  complications  of  the  question 
that  the  Commissioners  in  them  final  report  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  they  had  rightly 
understood  one  of  the  proposals  put  before  them, 
that  of  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  (Final  Report  (Cd.  638), 
1901,  p.  160).  They  unhesitatingly  condemned  all 
the  schemes,  while  not  deeming  the  ideas  which 
underlay  them  entirely  unsound.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Commissioners  were  clear  that  the  interests  in 
site  value  are  distributed  in  an  intricate  manner 
amongst  a  great  number  of  parties.  Moreover, 
they  were  convinced  that  site  value  is  included 
(except  in  the  case  of  uncovered  land)  in  the  value 
upon  which  rates  are  at  present  assessed.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  concluded  that  urban  rating  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  reform,  and  that  site  and  structure, 
which  are  now  combined  for  rating  purposes,  differ 
so  essentially  in  character  that  they  ought  to  be 
separately  valued.  They  recommended  that  as  site 
value,  when  separated  from  structure,  is  capable  of 
bearing  somewhat  heavier  taxation,  it  should  be 
made  to  bear  it,  subject,  however,  to  strict  respect 
for  existing  contracts.  These  observations  and 
recommendations  of  a  strong  minority  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  Local  Taxation  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  rating  site 
values. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  there 
are  the  gravest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption 
of  a  scheme  on  these  lines  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Government  valuation  of  sites 
is  only  in  its  early  stages,  and  will  take  a  long  time 
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to  complete.  It  seems  advisable  to  wait  until  it  is 
complete,  at  all  events,  as  regards  London,  before 
considering  in  detail  a  scheme  to  levy  a  rate  on  the 
figures.  In  the  second  place,  the  figures  (except 
those  relating  to  30th  April,  1909)  will  probably  not 
provide  an  equal  basis,  inasmuch  as  the  assessable 
site  value  is  to  be  ascertained  only  in  respect  of 
individual  properties  and  on  certain  specified 
occasions,  namely,  on  sale,  on  death,  or  in  the  case 
of  companies,  etc.,  every  fifteen  years.  It  must, 
therefore,  happen  that  the  recorded  site  values  of 
properties  within  the  same  local  taxation  area  will 
relate  to  conditions  obtaining  at  dates  differing  by 
many  years.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  very  im¬ 
portant  question  of  the  effect  that  any  scheme  might 
have  upon  the  allocation  of  the  new  land  taxes 
under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910.  Under  this 
Act  one  moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  land 
values  was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
local  authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  manner 
to  be  hereafter  determined  by  Parliament.  As 
regards  1910-11,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  his  Budget  statement  (30th  June,  1910),  pro¬ 
posed  to  Parliament  that  the  local  authorities’ 
moiety  for  this  year  shall  be  impounded  in  order  to 
assist  him  in  making  good  a  shortage  of  revenue 
from  the  beer  and  spirit  sur-taxes.  By  the  Revenue 
Act,  1911,  the  transfer  of  the  local  authorities’ 
moiety  is  to  continue  until  31st  March,  1914. 
Another  Act  of  Parliament  is  needed  before  the 
local  authorities  can  receive  any  part  of  this  money. 
The  moiety  is  therefore  not  by  any  means  secured 
beyond  all  possibility  of  interference,  and  it  seems 
advisable  that  no  scheme  seeking  to  utilise  site  values 
for  the  purpose  of  rating  should  be  considered  until 
the  allocation  of  the  duties  on  land  values  shall  have 
been  definitely  determined  by  Parliament.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  scheme  of  the  nature  here  suggested, 
if  carried  out,  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  a 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  search  of  revenue 
to  take  both  moieties  of  the  proceeds  of  the  present 
site  value  taxation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  to  leave  the  Council  to  extract 
what  it  could,  in  addition,  from  owners  of  site 
values.  For  these  reasons,  the  majority  of  our 
Committee  are  not  in  favour  of  a  scheme  on  a  site 
value  basis. 


Proposed  Super-rate 

An  alternative  proposal  has  also  been  made, 
whereby  an  equalisation  fund  might  be  raised  by 
means  of  an  additional  rate  levied  entirely  upon 
the  more  valuable  hereditaments  in  the  county. 

The  question  of  graduating  rates  according  to 
annual  value  is  not  unknown  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
having  been  applied  in  Glasgow  and  Belfast.  But 
in  England  and  Wales  it  is  quite  unknown,  and  the 
proposal  to  use  a  system  of  graduation  in  connection 
with  the  equalisation  of  rates  is  entirely  new. 

The  most  important  point  is  the  fixing  of  the 
limit  of  rateable  value  above  which  the  extra  rate 
should  be  levied,  and  for  this  preliminary  purpose 
a  limit  of  £100  rateable  value  is  suggested.  Such  a 
limit,  while  allowing  a  certain  proportion  of  good 
class  residential  property  to  escape  the  extra  rate, 
has  yet  the  advantage  of  excluding  not  only  all 
working-class  residential  property,  but  also  all  small 
shop  and  other  quasi-trade  premises,  the  occupiers 
of  which  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  living.  It  seems 
to  be  important  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  that 
certain  other  classes  of  property,  beyond  the  £100 
rateable  value  limit,  should  also  be  exempted  from 
the  extra  rate,  such  as  (a)  large  undertakings 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  net  earnings,  including 
railways,  tramways,  canals,  etc.  They  are  already 
assessed  on  a  hypothetical  basis  which  is  in  effect 
usually  a  high  proportion  of  net  earnings.  (&)  The 
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exemption  of  manufacturing  premises  rests  on  a 
somewhat  different  ground.  During  the  last  ten 
years  or  more,  there  has  been  evident  an  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  manufacturing  busi¬ 
nesses  to  leave  London  altogether.  One  of  the 
reasons  always  alleged  for  this  departure  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  has  been  the  burden  of  London 
rates.  This  is  probably  not  the  only  reason  ;  but 
it  doubtless  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
matter;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  unless 
manufacturing  premises  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  scheme,  one  of  its  effects  would  be 
to  increase  still  further  the  tendency  for  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  to  leave  the  country. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
fund  which  might  be  established  on  the  proposed 
basis,  it  would  be  necessary  to  analyse  the  valuation 
lists  of  the  county,  so  as  to  exclude  the  forms  of 
property  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  rate.  The 
rateable  value  of  manufacturing  premises  exceeding 
a  limit  of  £100  rateable  value  cannot,  however,  be 
estimated  at  present.  But  taking  one  consideration 
with  another,  in  the  opinion  of  the  statistical  officer, 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  a  higher  rateable 
value  than  £14,000,000  on  which  the  extra  rate 
could  be  levied.  This  represents  less  than  50,000 
separate  properties.  Upon  this  rateable  value  it 
would  be  necessary  to  levy  a  rate  of  at  least  Is,  Id,  in 
the  £  in  order  to  provide  the  equivalent  of  the 
present  equalisation  fund. 

Objections  to  Super-rate 

The  principal  objections  to  a  super-rate  may  be 
stated  shortly  as  follows  : — 

(i)  It  would  accentuate  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  assessment  and  rating,  which  provides 
neither  a  fair  standard  of  ability  to  pay  in  the  case 
of  national  services  locally  administered  nor  a  fair 
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criterion  of  the  benefit  received  from  services  of  a 
purely  local  character.  It  would  tend  to  increase 
the  existing  burdens  on  the  development  of  property, 
while  it  would  do  nothing  to  bring  vacant  land  and 
unoccupied  property  into  use.  Incidentally,  it  would 
increase  the  burden  of  rates  borne  by  this  Council 
and  the  local  authorities  in  respect  of  premises 
occupied  by  them  for  public  purposes. 

(ii)  In  boroughs  which  are  already  highly  rated, 
it  would  throw  an  extra  burden  on  premises  which 
already  contribute  more  than  their  fair  share  to  the 
rates  of  the  count}^  Conversely,  in  boroughs  where 
the  rates  are  low  it  would  relieve  all  properties 
below  the  £100  rateable  value  limit  from  their 
present  contributions  to  equalisation,  thus  giving 
up  a  valuable  section  to  the  existing  equalisation 
fund. 

(hi)  In  all  boroughs  any  extra  burden  of  rates 
upon  property  above  the  limit  would  be  very  heavy 
in  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived  by  the  boroughs 
generally. 

(iv)  It  would  be  an  addition  to  the  burden 
already  borne  by  property  of  higher  values.  This 
particular  burden  arises  from  the  compounding 
abatement  allowed  in  respect  of  property  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  £20  rateable  value.  This  abatement  has, 
of  course,  to  be  made  good  by  the  ratepayers 
occupying  property  over  £20  rateable  value. 

(v)  Moreover,  residential  properties  of  the  higher 
values  are  subject  to  the  special  burden  of  the 
graduated  house  duty,  whereby  inhabited  houses 
above  £60  gross  value  pay  the  maximum  duty  of 
9rf.  in  the  pound. 

(vi)  It  would  to  some  extent  complicate  the  rate 
accounts  between  the  Council  and  the  borough 
councils  ;  the  extra  rate  being  much  less  simple  to 
calculate — and  therefore  to  agree — than  the  present 
county  rate  levied  by  precept.  This  complication 
could  only  be  avoided  by  the  transfer  of  the  service 
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of  collection  from  the  borough  councils  to  the 
Council.  It  would,  however,  be  most  wasteful  and 
injudicious  to  make  this  transfer,  unless  it  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  rates  of  London. 

The  majority  of  our  Committee  are  opposed  to  a 
super-rate  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  furnish  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  equalisation  of  rates. 
The  main  objection  is  that  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  Equalisation  of  Rates  Act  is  not  in  collection, 
which  can  be  done  in  many  w^ays,  but  in  distribution. 
An  increased  contribution  would  involve  some  form 
of  central  control,  in  face  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee,  should  be  preserved. 
It  is,  moreover,  held  that  a  super-rate  would  be  most 
unpopular  among  all  classes. 

Other  Causes  of  Inequalities  in  Rating  Burdens 

In  order  to  cover  the  ground  completely,  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  attention  to  four  other  causes  of 
inequality  in  rating  burdens. 

Lack  of  Uniformity  in  Valuation. — The  first  of 
these  inequalities  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
valuation.  Each  assessment  committee  in  the 
county  is  by  statute  an  independent  body,  and 
administers  the  law  of  valuation  in  its  own  way. 
A  great  deal  has  been,  and  is  being,  done  by  the 
Council — although  with  very  limited  powers — to 
assist  the  assessment  committees  in  adopting  a 
common  standard  and  practice.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  there  still  remain  numerous  diver¬ 
gencies  in  the  assessment  of  special  properties  such 
as  flats,  licensed  premises,  electricity  undertakings, 
premises  including  machinery,  and  Government  and 
other  public  property.  The  only  complete  remedy 
for  these  inequalities  is  probably  that  recommended 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  in  their 
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first  report,  dated  16th  December,  1898  (C.  9141), 
viz.  ‘‘  that  there  should  be  only  one  valuation 
authority  in  each  county,  and  the  valuation  list  of 
that  authority  should  be  the  basis  on  which  rates 
and  taxes  for  all  purposes  should  be  raised.” 

Collection  of  Central  Rates, — The  second  cause  of 
inequality  referred  to  arises  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  central  rates.  The  loss  due  to  empties, 
compounding,  and  other  leakages  always  involves 
the  levy  of  a  fraction  over  a  penny  in  the  pound  rate 
in  each  local  area  in  order  to  meet  the  central  rate 
of  a  penii}/^  in  the  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  new 
properties  are  brought  into  rating  locally  as  soon 
as  the}^  are  occupied,  but  are  not  included  in  the 
valuation  list  totals  for  central  rates  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  later.  This  again  produces  a  difference, 
the  extent  of  which  varies  considerably  from  borough 
to  borough.  Taking  the  results  of  the  two  together, 
the  variation  in  the  additional  fraction  ranges  from 
2*3  per  cent,  in  the  City  of  Westminster  to  11*4  per 
cent,  in  Poplar,  according  to  the  return  of  rate 
collection  for  1907-8. 

Difference  of  Poor  Law  and  Metropolitan  Borough 
Areas, — The  third  cause  of  inequality  is  the  lack  of 
uniformity  between  the  poor  law  and  metropolitan 
borough  areas.  The  retention  of  separate  poor  law 
unions  within  a  single  borough  area  necessarily 
involves  unequal  rates.  Thus  the  metropolitan 
borough  of  Stepney  contains  four  poor  law  areas, 
viz.  Mile-end  Old-town,  St.  George-in-the-East, 
Stepney  Union,  and  Whitechapel  Union,  each  with 
its  separate  administration.  The  net  local  rates  for 
poor  law  purposes  were,  in  1910-11,  5c?.  to  6c?.  in  the 
Whitechapel  Union,  Is,  2d,  in  Mile-end,  about  Is, 
4|c?.  in  the  Stepney  Union,  and  Is,  5d,  in  St.  George- 
in-the-East.  In  the  city  of  Westminster,  where 
there  are  three  poor  law  areas,  the  differences  are 
smaller  because  all  the  figures  are  smaller.  Here, 
in  1910-11,  the  net  local  rates  for  poor  law  purposes 
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ranged  from  \d,  to  4M.  in  the  £.  In  Holborn  and 
in  the  south-eastern  metropolitan  boroughs  there 
is  great  lack  of  uniformity  because  the  boroughs 
do  not  comprise  entire  poor  law  areas,  nor  do  the 
poor  law  unions  comprise  entire  boroughs. 

The  fact  that  the  poor  law  unions  are  not  always 
conterminous  with  the  metropolitan  boroughs  thus 
causes  serious  differences  in  the  rates  levied  within 
individual  boroughs. 

Parish  as  the  Unit  for  Rating, — The  fourth  cause 
of  inequality  is  the  use  of  the  parish  as  the  unit  for 
rating.  This  causes  differences  of  rates  not  neces¬ 
sitated  by  any  difference  of  administration,  either 
central  or  local,  but  merely  because  each  parish  has 
to  bear  the  losses  in  the  collection  of  rates  within  its 
own  area ;  and  this  variation  is  greatly  intensified 
by  the  use  of  the  parish  as  the  unit  for  levying  and 
distributing  the  Equalisation  Fund  under  the  London 
(Equalisation  of  Rates)  Act,  1894.  The  following 
examples  will  illustrate  these  points. 

All  the  parishes  in  the  metropolitan  borough  of 
Finsbury  are  in  the  same  areas  of  administration — 
the  same  county,  the  same  borough  and  the  same 
union — all  get  equal  benefits  and  should  pay  equal 
rates  ;  yet  in  I9I0-1I  Glasshouse-yard  paid  Is,  Sd, 
rates,  while  St.  Luke  paid  only  Is,  4:d,  and  Clerkenwell 
7^.  Id, 

Within  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Stepney  the 
parishes  of  Limehouse  and  Wapping,  in  one  and  the 
same  union,  paid  8^.  lid,  and  9^.  5d,  respectively,  as 
rates  in  1910-11. 

Within  the  city  of  Westminster,  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields  and  Savoy,  both  in  the  same  union,  paid 
05.  4:d,  and  7s,  6d,  respectively,  as  rates  in  1910-11. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  small  parishes  the  rates 
are  apt  to  fluctuate  violently  from  year  to  year — a 
condition  of  things  that  is  undesirable  in  the  interests 
of  both  occupiers  and  owners  of  rateable  property. 
In  the  city  of  Westminster  the  extreme  variation 
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in  the  average  rates  during  the  nine  years  from 
1902-3  to  I9I0-II  was  only  %'4rd.,  whereas  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  the  variation  was  2^. 
Sd.,  the  rate  for  each  year  being  as  follows  : — 8^.  bd,, 
Is.  Id.,  6s.  9d.,  Ts.,  6s.,Ts.,  5s.  9d.,  65.  6d.,  and  65.  8d. 

There  are  no  means  by  which  equal  rates  can  be 
effected  between  parish  and  parish,  even  within  one 
and  the  same  area  of  local  administration,  except  by 
the  complete  union  of  the  parishes.  This  involves 
the  loss  of  well-recognised  local  divisions  ;  yet  the 
local  advantages  have  been  foregone  in  several 
metropolitan  boroughs  mainly  to  avoid  the  rating 
inequalities — notably  in  Wandsworth,  Poplar, 
Bermondsey,  and  Lewisham. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  lack  of  uniformity 
between  poor  law  and  metropolitan  borough  areas 
and  the  use  of  the  parish  as  a  separate  rating  unit 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  great  differences  between 
the  rates  levied  in  different  parishes  within  one  and 
the  same  metropolitan  borough.  It  ought  not  to 
be  possible  for  such  rates  to  differ  by  so  great  an 
amount  as  I5.  5d.  in  the  £  ;  yet  in  the  metropolitan 
borough  of  Stepney  the  rates  in  the  individual 
parishes  ranged  in  I9I0-1I  from  8s.  to  9s.  5d.,  and 
in  the  city  of  Westminster  they  ranged  from  6s.  2d. 
to  Is.  6d. 

Difficulty  0/  effecting  further  Equalisation  of  Borough 

Bates 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
many  gaps  in  our  information  which  must  be  filled 
before  any  scheme  can  be  framed  for  the  further 
equalisation  of  borough  rates.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Council  will  no  doubt  be  necessary  ;  but 
the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  in  some  cases  the 
services  of  a  departmental  committee,  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  a  Royal 
Commission,  may  be  required.  In  the  first  place, 
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tlie  question  of  the  incidence  of  rates  requires 
elucidation.  Again,  authorities  appear  to  differ 
fundamentally  in  determining  who  is  the  owner  of 
site  value  ;  and  the  relative  claims  of  site  value  and 
of  rateable  value,  in  arriving  at  a  proper  measure  of 
benefit  received,  are  much  in  dispute.  Further, 
we  have  no  means  at  present  of  ascertaining  the 
rateable  values  of  different  types  of  premises  above 
and  below  a  fixed  limit  of  rateable  value  without 
incurring  considerable  expense.  Moreover,  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution,  statistics  of  the  day  popula¬ 
tions  of  each  metropolitan  borough  may  be  required. 
The  opportunity  of  obtaining  these  statistics  has 
been  lost  in  the  taking  of  the  present  census,  and  the 
task  would  probably  fall  to  the  Council.  Until 
these  matters  have  been  investigated,  it  appears  to 
us  that  little  would  be  gained  by  attempting  any 
further  equalisation  of  tlie  borough  rates. 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  a  distinction  may  be 
drawn  between  the  rates  for  poor  law  purposes  and 
the  rates  for  borough  purposes.  The  distinction 
follows  that  insisted  upon  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation  which  divided  the  services 
performed  by  local  authorities  into  two  great  classes. 
Poor  relief  was  mentioned  as  first  among  the  services 
which  are  preponderantly  national  in  character  and 
generally  onerous  to  the  rate-payers ;  whereas 
practically  all  the  borough  services  come  within 
the  second  category,  namely,  services  which  are 
preponderantly  local  in  character,  and  confer  upon 
rate-payers  a  direct  and  peculiar  benefit  more  or 
less  commensurate  with  the  burden.  (Final  report, 
p.  12.) 

There  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  principle 
as  regards  the  incidence  of  the  charge  for  the  two 
i  classes  of  services.  The  incidence  of  the  charge 
for  services  national  in  character  should  be  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  burden  in  accordance  with  ability 
to  pay  (Final  report,  p.  13),  whereas  the  incidence  of 
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the  charge  for  services  local  in  character  should  be 
in  proportion  to  benefit  received.  In  view  of  these 
differences  in  principle,  too,  the  majority  of  our 
Committee  consider  it  desnable  to  deal  with  the 
equalisation  of  the  poor  rate  without  delaying  this 
question  until  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  on  the 
more  complex  question  of  the  equalisation  of  the 
borough  rates. 

III. — Relation  of  Equalisation  of  Rates  to 
Exchequer  Contributions 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  London  local  taxation  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  as  already 
mentioned,  recommended  large  Imperial  subventions 
in  aid  of  national  services,  leaving,  however,  sub¬ 
stantial  balances  to  be  charged  locally  in  order  to 
prevent  extravagance  in  the  local  administration. 
The  Royal  Commission  recommended  modifications 
and  extensions  in  regard  to  the  grants  to  union 
officers  for  the  maintenance  of  indoor  paupers, 
pauper  lunatics,  poor  law  children,  and  for  sick  and 
infirm  paupers  in  workhouse  wards  and  infirmaries. 
The}^  further  proposed  a  grant  for  the  re-issue  of 
poor  law  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  London,  the 
balance  of  the  cost  of  poor  relief  would  fall  upon 
the  different  districts  as  burthens  greatly  varying 
in  weight ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this 
inequality  of  charge  ought  to  be  adjusted  or  removed, 
provided  that  it  can  be  done  with  due  regard  to 
efficiency  and  economy  of  administration.  This 
means  that  the  complete  equalisation  of  rates  so 
far  as  poor  relief  is  concerned  can  best  be  effected 
in  close  association  with  a  revised  system  of  Exchequer 
contributions. 

But  to  this  equalisation  the  existing  legislation 
which  governs  the  relations  of  Imperial  and  local 
taxation  presents  an  obstacle.  The  existing  grants 
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under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  do  not 
necessarily,  or  in  all  cases,  tend  towards  the  equali¬ 
sation  of  rates.  Thus,  while  the  pauper  lunatic 
grant,  the  poor  law  medical  expenses  grant,  and  the 
sanitary  officers’  grant  may  be  said  to  tend  towards 
equalisation,  the  indoor  pauper  grant,  which,  although 
not  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account, 
forms  part  of  the  system  of  grants  established  by 
the  Act  of  1888,  in  some  cases  tends  to  increase  the 
inequalities  of  rating,  instead  of  assisting  towards 
equalisation.  Being  a  grant  of  fixed  amount,  based 
on  the  average  number  of  indoor  paupers  main¬ 
tained  during  the  five  years  ended  March,  1888,  it 
is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  present  conditions. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1908-9  the  under-mentioned  unions, 
whose  poor  law  expenditure  was  above  the  average, 
received  less  from  the  grant  than  the  equivalent 
of  the  rate  {I'lld.)  levied  equally  over  the  whole 
county  to  provide  for  such  grant : — 

Gross  grant  Net  charge 

d.  in  the  £.  d.  in  the  £. 

Hackney  ..  ..  1*75  0’02 

Islington  ..  ..  T56  0*21 

These  unions,  therefore,  made  a  net  contribution 
instead  of  receiving  a  grant.  Poplar,  whose  expendi¬ 
ture  was  far  higher  than  any  other  union,  received 
a  grant  equal  to  3‘02d.,  or  a  net  grant  of  only  U25d., 
which  is  less  than  the  net  grant  received  by  Holborn 
(I'Sdd.),  and  St.  Pancras  (l*26(i.),  whose  expenditure 
was  about  the  average. 

The  undermentioned  unions,  whose  expenditure 
was  below  the  average,  received  grants  in  excess  of 
the  rate  required  to  meet,  i,e,  received  net  grants — 


Gross  grant  Net  grant 

d.  in  the  £.  d.  in  the  £. 

Chelsea  . .  . .  . .  2*47  0*70 

St.  Giles  and  St.  George  . .  2*88  1*11 

St.  Marylebone  . .  . .  2*28  0*51 


In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  the  operation 

o 
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of  the  grant  tends  to  accentuate  divergencies  and 
acts  in  a  direction  contrary  to  equalisation. 

As  the  indoor  pauper  grant  represents  56  per  cent, 
of  the  grants  made  to  the  guardians  through  the 
Council,  the  importance  of  this  counteracting  ten¬ 
dency  is  considerable.  To  a  certain  extent  it  undoes 
some  of  the  equalisation  produced  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

No  completely  satisfactory  equalisation  of  the 
poor  rate  is  therefore  possible  until  the  present  system 
of  Exchequer  contributions  is  altered,  and  the 
declaration  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  of  their 
intention  to  deal  promptly  with  this  question  is  the 
more  welcome  on  that  account. 

We  may  remind  the  Council  that  the  Eoyal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  existing  system  of  Exchequer 
contribution  accounts  should  be  abolished.  They 
declared  that  “  the  complexity  of  the  system  under 
which  the  produce  of  the  assigned  revenues  is  passed 
through  one  account  after  another — being  redis¬ 
tributed  at  each  stage  on  several  different  principles 
— is  such  that  only  those,  whose  official  duty  it  is 
to  be  constantly  threading  the  maze,  are  able  to 
carry  in  their  memory  the  clue  to  its  intricate 
convolutions.”  At  the  same  time  the  majority  of 
the  Commissioners  gave  their  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  assigned  revenues,  though  a  strong 
minority  considered  that  the  cost  of  national 
services  should  be  met  in  part  by  State  contributions 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

London^ s  Special  Grievances, — In  this  connection, 
we  must  point  out  that  the  payment  of  the 
indoor  pauper  grant  in  London  out  of  the  general 
county  account,  instead  of  out  of  the  Exchequer 
Contribution  Account,  constitutes  one  of  London’s 
special  grievances.  Of  the  two  sources  of  revenue 
assigned  to  local  taxation  in  1888,  the  probate 
duty  and  the  licence  duties,  the  receipts  from 
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the  former  were  distributed  amongst  the  county 
and  borough  authorities  in  proportion  to  the  “  dis¬ 
continued  grants  ”  received  by  the  several  areas  in 
the  year  1887-8.  The  basis  of  “  discontinued  grants  ” 
was  substituted  at  the  report  stage  of  the  Local 
Government  Bill,  1888,  for  that  of  “indoor  paupers  ”  ; 
and  it  was  admitted  by  the  Government  that  the 
substituted  basis  would  be  unfair  to  London,  because 
it  did  not  include  for  London  any  allowance  in  respect 
of  medical  officers  of  health,  sanitary  inspectors,  and 
City  police,  and  only  a  very  small  allowance  in  respect 
of  main  roads.  It  is  calculated  that  an  adjustment 
to  allow  for  these  would  have  given  London  28*8 
per  cent,  instead  of  22  per  cent,  as  its  proportion  of 
those  revenues  for  England  and  Wales  which  are 
distributed  on  the  “  discontinued  grants  ”  basis. 
If  the  basis  of  distribution  had  been  retained  in  the 
form  in  which  it  appeared  originally  in  the  Local 
Government  Bill,  1888  (^.e.  the  number  of  indoor 
paupers),  London’s  proportion  would  have  been 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  England  and 
Wales.  One  important  result  of  London’s  low 
proportion  of  assigned  revenues  is  that  the  revenues, 
after  allowing  for  the  grant  to  the  Metropolitan 
police,  have  always  been  insufficient  to  meet  in  full 
the  grants  to  guardians,  and  the  largest  grant,  that 
for  indoor  paupers,  is  paid  out  of  the  general  county 
account. 

With  regard  to  the  other  sources  of  revenue 
assigned  to  local  taxation  in  1888,  namely,  the 
licence  duties,  which  were  allocated  to  the  county 
and  county  borough  authorities,  according  to  the 
amounts  actually  collected  in  each  county  and  county 
borough  area,  London  is  again  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  other  local  authorities.  In  the  case 
of  duties  on  licensed  premises  (by  far  the  most 
productive),  the  old  scale  of  duties  was  not  properly 
adjusted.  The  graduation  of  the  duty  ceased  at 
£700,  licensed  premises  of  the  annual  value  of  £1000, 
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£2000  and  upwards  paying  a  duty  of  £60  only — 
exactly  the  same  as  if  they  were  worth  only  £700. 
As  London  contains  a  large  proportion  of  licensed 
premises  of  high  value,  the  yield  of  this  duty  in 
London  was  very  much  below  the  proportion  of 
the  annual  value  which  it  yielded  in  the  provinces, 
and  London’s  share  of  the  local  taxation  licence 
duties  is  thereby  less  than  it  would  have  been  if 
the  scales  had  been  more  fully  graduated.  The 
Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  removes  the  upward 
limitation,  but  transfers  the  extra  revenue  derivable 
from  the  adjustment  of  the  duties  on  these  houses  to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  instead  of  to  local  funds, 
London’s  receipt  being  stereotyped  at  the  actual 
amount  received  for  the  year  1908-9. 

Other  grievances  of  London  relate  to  the  working 
of  the  Disease  of  Animals  Acts,  1894-1909,  the 
^Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896,  and  the  Tithe  Rent- 
charge  (Rates)  Act,  1899,  and  to  the  fact  that 
Government  grants  towards  elementary  education 
represent  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  cost  in 
London  than  elsewhere. 

To  sum  up,  London’s  share  of  assigned  revenues 
and  Imperial  grants  is  only  15*3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  burdens  of  local  taxation,  whereas  in  the  county 
boroughs  as  a  whole  the  proportion  of  local  taxation 
borne  by  Imperial  subventions  is  24*2  per  cent., 
and  in  provincial  counties,  31*9  per  cent,  (figures  for 
1906-7). 

Stated  in  another  way.  Imperial  subventions  in 
London  in  1906-7  were  equivalent  to  a  rate  in  the 
pound  of  D.  3Jd,  in  county  boroughs  2^.  2cZ.,  and 
in  other  counties  25.  5|(i.  in  the  pound.  They  were 
thus  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  average  rates  levied, 
these  being  in  London  7s,  O^d.,  in  county  boroughs 
65.  9|(i.,  and  in  other  counties  6s.  3|cZ.  in  the  pound. 

The  reform  of  London’s  grievances  against  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  should  precede,  or,  at  all  events, 
be  effected  concurrently  with  any  extension  of  the 
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existing  S3^stem  of  equalisation  of  rates.  For,  as  we 
lave  shown  in  regard  to  the  poor  rate,  complete 
equalisation,  which  appears  feasible  and  is  recom- 
nended  on  abstract  principles  of  local  taxation,  is 
lampered  by  London’s  relations  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer. 

IV. — Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Finally,  we  would  point  out  that  there  are  many 
egislative  and  administrative  anomalies  obstructing 
:he  path  of  the  practical  administrator  which  require 
he  attention  of  the  legislature.  Some  of  the  chief 
)f  these  are — 

(a)  The  working  of  the  existing  Exchequer  con¬ 

tribution  account,  the  abolition  of  which 
was  advocated  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation. 

(b)  The  system  of  payment  of  the  indoor  pauper 

grant. 

(c)  The  different  bases  of  distribution  of  the 

county  grant  and  the  equalisation  fund. 

(d)  The  charging  of  the  “  maintenance  charges  ” 

j  and  part  of  the  “  common  charges  ”  of  the 

;  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  on  the  Metro- 

i  politan  Common  Poor  Fund,  which  has  the 

I  effect  of  centralising  the  latter  charges  twice 

over. 

I  (e)  The  stereotyping  of  the  beer  and  spirit  sur- 
i  taxes  and  other  assigned  revenues. 

I  (/)  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  valuation,  each 
I  assessment  committee  in  London  being  by 

'  statute  independent  and  administering  the 

law  in  its  own  way. 

I  {g)  The  lack  of  uniformity  between  the  poor  law 
and  metropolitan  borough  areas. 

(h)  The  differentiation  of  rates  as  between 
parishes  in  one  and  the  same  Metropolitan 
borough. 
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The  removal  of  these  anomalies  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
London. 

We  have  set  out  in  the  form  of  recommendations 
the  main  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  after 
a  detailed  investigation  of  the  subject.  We  have 
communicated  our  conclusions  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  propose  that  they  should  be  placed 
before  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

We  recommend — 

(а)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council — 

(i)  A  scheme  of  complete  equalisation  with 

regard  to  the  poor  rate  is  not  only 
eminently  desirable,  but  also  ulti¬ 
mately  practicable  by  means  of  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Poor  Law  Authority  for  London. 

(ii)  With  regard  to  the  borough  rate,  a 

scheme  of  further  equalisation,  though 
equally  desirable,  requires  more  de¬ 
tailed  investigation. 

(hi)  The  equalisation  of  rates  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  if  coupled  with 
the  redress  of  London’s  financial 
grievances  against  the  Imperial  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

(б)  That  a  strong  appeal  be  made  by  the  Council 

to  H.M.  Government  with  a  view  to  drastic 
action  being  taken  to  remove  the  anomalies, 
both  legislative  and  administrative,  which 
confront  those  who  are  engaged  in  dealing 
with  the  practical  work  of  London  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(c)  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  {a)  and  (6)  be 
communicated  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Geoffrey  Drage, 
Chairman. 

In  his  speech  introducing  the  Report  to  the  Council 
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the  author  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
increasing  confusion  caused  by  the  laches  and  in¬ 
competence  of  Parliament,  only  experts  could  master 
local  legislation,  and  consequently  the  business  of 
local  authorities  must  fall  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  officials. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  equalisa¬ 
tion  fund,  he  expressed  a  personal  preference  for  the 
principle  of  the  automatic  and  autonomous  scheme, 
proposed  by  the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  as  to  the  poor  rate,  whereby 
funds  should  be  allotted  to  each  district,  from  the 
Exchequer,  according  to  its  needs ;  and  the  ability  of 
the  different  districts  to  raise  local  funds  and  their  con¬ 
sequent  need  for  assistance  should  be  measured  by  a 
comparison  of  their  assessable  value  with  their  popula¬ 
tion  and  expenditure.  The  necessity  for  expenditure 
should  be  judged  by  the  ratio  between  population  and 
expenditure  actually  incurred  in  the  more  economical 
districts.  This  would  indicate  the  minimum  ex¬ 
penditure  everywhere  essential.  Expenditure  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  limit  would  be  necessary  in  many  places. 
In  regard  to  this,  assistance  should  be  given  more 
sparingly  than  in  the  case  of  minimum  expenditure 
and  only  bearing  a  low  proportion  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  beyond  the  minimum.  On  this  principle  the 
equalisation  fund,  instead  of  being  mechanically 
divided  according  to  population,  would  take  into 
account  the  poverty  or  wealth  of  the  borough,  and 
also  the  methods  of  administration. 
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Memorandum  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Statis¬ 
tics  Sub-Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  April,  1913 

The  subject  on  which  there  is  the  gravest  lack 
of  information  in  the  volumes  of  the  London 
Statistics  is  the  London  Food  Supply  and  markets. 
On  the  markets  question,  the  Council  in  its  early 
days  conducted  an  inquiry,  and  the  report  was 
issued  early  in  1893.  Street  markets  formed  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  investigation.  An  inquiry 
into  the  consumption  of  milk  and  meat  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  and  the  result  published  in  1903 
and  1904  {Statistical  Society's  Journal,  Volume 
65,  part  2,  1903,  and  Volume  67,  pp.  363-384  and 
413-429,  1904).  Further,  at  the  time  of  the  coal 
strike  in  1912,  a  two  days’  emergency  inquiry  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Council  into  the  available  Food 
Supply  of  London.  The  result,  however,  was  in¬ 
conclusive,  and  such  information  as  was  available 
was  published  in  the  last  volume  of  London 
Statistics,  A  glance  at  this  information  will  show 
that  it  is  quite  incommensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject. 

The  questions  to  which  an  answer  is  required 
are  briefly — 

(1)  Has  London  adequate  reserves  of  food  in  the 
event  of  {a)  war,  {h)  coal  strikes,  (c)  railway  strikes, 
{d)  riot,  (e)  a  financial  crisis  ? 
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(2)  Are  the  means  of  supply  sufficiently  varied 
or  sufficiently  protected  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
providing  reserves  ? 

(3)  Are  the  sources  and  means  of  supply  and 
distribution  efficient  and  economical — could  the 
people’s  food  be  made  cheaper  ? 

Nearly  allied  to  the  above  questions  are  the 
further  problems  of — 

(4)  Market  authorities,  market  tolls  and  franchises. 
Has  London  adequate  markets,  well  distributed ;  and 
what  is  the  effect  of  tolls,  rents,  etc.,  upon  food 
prices  ? 

(5)  Could  the  means  of  transit  be  improved  or 
could  more  efficient  organisation  and  co-operation 
be  introduced  into  the  system  of  food  supply  ? 

With  regard  to  procedure  and  the  cost  of  inquiry, 
the  cost  would  depend  on  the  number  of  returns  to 
be  obtained  without  payment.  It  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  obtain  returns  from  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  Port  of  London  Authority. 

(2)  H.M.  Customs. 

(3)  Railway  Companies  and  Canal  Companies. 

(4)  Exchanges,  such  as  the  Corn  Exchange. 

(5)  Market  authorities,  public  and  private. 

(6)  Millers. 

(7)  Wholesale  merchants. 

(8)  Large  distributors. 

‘  It  would  probably  be  possible  to  obtain  particulars 
from  public  authorities  and  companies  without 
payment,  but  private  individuals  could  hardly  be 
'  expected  to  supply  special  particulars  of  their 
transactions  without  the  cost  being  refunded.  The 
cost  of  the  inquiry  would  further  depend  on  the 
number  of  articles  as  to  which  the  information  was 
sought  and  the  exactness  of  the  information  required. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion  at  present, 
it  would  appear  that  what  is  required  is — 

A.  Statistics  of  the  actual  stock  of  provisions,  etc., 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month. — A  list  of  suitable 
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articles  would  include  : — Animals  living,  fresh  meat, 
salt  or  preserved  meat,  dairy  produce  and  sub¬ 
stitutes,  eggs,  poultry,  game,  rabbits  (dead),  lard, 
corn,  grain,  meal  and  flour,  lia}^,  straw,  moss  litter, 
hops,  locust  beans,  vegetables  raw,  vegetables  dried, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa ;  and  also  coal,  petrol, 
petroleum. 

B.  Statistics  of  the  annual  turn-over  of  all  the 
above  articles. 

The  immediate  object  of  these  Statistics  would 
be,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  to  ascertain  how 
long  London  could  hold  out  if  her  normal  influx  of 
supplies  was  interrupted. 

The  imports  by  sea  and  the  exports  by  sea  are 
a  known  quantity  from  which  the  portion  retained 
for  the  consumption  of  the  area  served  by  London 
can  be  ascertained.  If  the  stocks  were  also  known, 
a  calculation  could  be  made  to  give  an  approximation 
of  the  supplies  from  elsewhere.  But  as  a  portion 
of  London’s  supplies  is  imported  through  such  ports 
as  Harwich,  Newhaven,  Southampton,  Bristol,  and 
even  Liverpool,  the  figures  would  possess  greater 
value  if  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of  all 
imports,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  could  be  found. 

As  suggested  above,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  various  public  authorities  and 
companies  which  levy  rates  on  imported  and  ex¬ 
ported  produce,  and  there  would  also  be  the  stock 
imported  by  road. 

When  once  the  above  facts  have  been  ascertained, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of 
government  and  municipal  organisation  for  ensuring 
reasonable  prices,  absence  of  panic  and  a  proper 
distribution  of  food  supplies  in  time  of  war  or  general 
strike. 

If  the  London  County  Council  were  in  possession 
of  the  information  mentioned  above,  and  were  given 
certain  statutory  powers  to  be  exercised  only  in  case 
of  war  or  great  emergency,  it  would  have  the  greatest 
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value  for  checking  panic,  keeping  down  prices  and 
ensuring  a  contented  population  during  the  first 
moments  of  war  or  general  strike  when  the  gravest 
apprehension  might  be  aroused. 


County  Hall, 

Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 
April,  1913. 


Geoffrey  Drage. 
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Chairman’s  Address  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  Great  Provincial 
Cities,  London  County  Hall,  January  22nd, 
1914 

The  Conference  has  been  summoned  in  accordance 
with  a  decision  agreed  to  by  all  sections  of  political 
and  economical  thought  of  the  London  County 
Council  that  the  great  municipalities  of  the  country 
shall  be  approached  with  a  view  to  the  compilation 
of  a  volume  of  comparative  municipal  statistics  like 
those  issued  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  the 
Council  undertaking  the  expenses  of  printing  and 
publication. 


Objects  of  Survey 

The  first  object  of  such  a  work  is  to  ascertain 
whether  any  economies  can  be  effected  by  a  yearly 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  municipal  services  ;  in 
other  words,  whether  any  standard  of  expenditure 
on  particular  services  can  be  laid  down,  even  approxi¬ 
mately.  This  raises  a  great  number  of  interesting 
problems  about  which  there  is  at  present  far  too 
little  annual  information  available.  The  com¬ 
parisons  involve  calculations  of  great  difficulty  and 
complexity.  Taking  the  figures  available  for  the 
year  1908-9,  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  London  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  economy. 
The  total  net  cost  of  general  municipal  services  per 
head  of  the  population  in  London  that  year  was 
635.  9*56?.,  and  the  average  of  the  six  next  largest 
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towns — Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  and  Bristol — was  46^.  8*7d.  Taking  the  in¬ 
dividual  services,  education  cost  6s,  7'6d.  per  head 
more  in  London  than  the  average  cost  in  the  other 
six  towns,  and  police  35.  10 *2^  more.  In  fact,  these 
two  services  alone  accounted  for  over  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  excess  cost  in  London  over  the  average 
of  the  other  towns.  If,  however,  we  take  the  total 
net  cost  per  £  of  assessable  value,  the  figure  for 
London  was  65.  5*9d.,  and  the  average  for  the  six 
boroughs  was  85.  4*26?.  But  no  true  view  of  the 
position  will  be  obtained  unless  we  know,  year  by 
year,  {a)  whether  the  cost  of  land  and  buildings  was 
higher  in  London,  and  consequently  the  rents  or 
loan  charges  higher ;  (b)  whether  the  prices  of 
necessaries  were  higher  ;  (c)  whether  salaries  and 

wages  were  higher  ;  {d)  what  was  the  effect  of  the 
geographical  position  of  London;  and  (e)  its  position  as 
capital  of  the  Empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  is  exercised  by  these  five  factors. 

Another  interesting  point  to  watch  in  this 
connection  is  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  town.  Investigations  with 
regard  to  the  year  1908-9  show  (1)  that  there  is  a 
slight  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  any  given 
service  per  head  as  the  size  of  the  town  increases ; 
(2)  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cost  of  nearly 
all  the  services  to  reach  a  minimum  in  towns  of 
about  90,000  population,  though  the  services  of  gas 
and  water  tend  to  decrease  in  cost  as  the  population 
of  the  administrative  area  increases  ;  (3)  the  cost 
per  head  in  towns  of  a  population  of  250,000  and  over 
considerably  exceeds  that  in  towns  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  under  250,000  ;  and  (4)  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  administration  owing  to  the  size  of  the  towns  is 
found  to  be  affected  by  the  question  of  site  values. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  doubt  of  the  value  and 
interest  to  the  administrator  of  comparative  municipal 
statistics  if  they  are  compiled  intelligently  and 
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completely,  care  being  taken  to  use  the  same  standard 
and  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  terms  used. 


Efficiency, 

A  second  object  is  the  increase  of  efficiency. 
The  value  of  trustworthy^  official  figures  in  relation 
to  tramways,  the  supply  of  water,  gas,  and  electricity, 
is  obvious ;  or,  again,  take  the  question  of  the 
improvement  of  health  and  the  elimination  of 
disease.  There  is  no  need  to  lay  stress  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  careful  statistics  in  the  war  local 
administration  has  to  wage  against  disease  and  the 
amount  to  be  learned  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
results  of  different  methods  in  different  areas.  But 
it  will  be  objected  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  central 
Government. 

Self-defence  against  the  Government 

The  reply  is  that  the  third  object  we  have  in 
view,  in  comparative  municipal  statistics,  is  that  of 
self-defence  against  the  Government.  The  local 
statistics  at  present  compiled  by  the  Government 
are  defective  ;  they  are  late  in  appearing  and  are 
not  drawn  up  from  the  local  point  of  view.  At  the 
present  time  the  local  taxation  returns  published  by 
the  Government  (1)  only  relate  to  the  financial 
operations  of  the  local  authorities  ;  (2)  do  not  place 
the  statistics  of  municipal  finance  in  one  series  of 
tables.  Poor  relief  and  education  form  a  distinct 
series  of  tables  and  are  entirely  excluded  from 
municipal  accounts ;  (3)  local  grievances  are  in¬ 

adequately  presented.  Take  the  question  of  Imperial 
subventions  in  aid  of  local  taxation.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  system  of  assigned  revenues  has 
broken  down  and  that  the  Exchequer  contributions 
are  inadequate.  Not  only  has  the  cost  of  the 
national  services  which  are  defrayed  locally  increased 
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enormously,  but  additional  duties  are  constantly  being 
imposed  by  Parliament  which  threaten  to  bring 
about  local  bankruptcy.  The  rate  expenditure  on 
direct  public  assistance,  as  far  as  I  can  calculate  for 
London,  has  risen  from  £3,699,000  in  1889-90  to 
£7,864,000  in  1910-11,  but  where  can  the  ordinary 
municipal  administrator  find  such  figures  ?  Every 
locality  ought  to  know  the  burdens  which  are  being 
heaped  upon  it  by  Parliament.  Moreover,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Parliament,  the  departments,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Board  of  Education,  are  constantly 
increasing  their  requirements.  Further,  there  are 
many  questions,  such  as  that  of  food  supply,  which 
can  be  best  dealt  with  locally,  and  with  which  the 
Government  has  not  yet  shown  itself  capable  of 
dealing :  but  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  make  investigations  of  this 
character. 

Reform 

Fourthly,  comparative  municipal  statistics  are 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  reform  of  our  local 
self-government,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  chaotic. 
There  are  innumerable  detailed  reforms  required  as 
to  the  law  of  rating  and  assessment,  the  Poor  Law 
and  other  local  matters,  which  can,  under  the  present 
system  of  party  politics,  only  be  obtained  if  the 
necessary  information  is  prepared  by  the  local 
authorities.  Otherwise,  when  Parliament  is  at 
length  compelled  to  listen  to  the  cry  for  reform,  it 
is  declared  that  necessary  information  is  lacking 
and  a  Royal  Commission  is  appointed  to  collect  it. 
Endless  delays  occur,  and  eventually  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acts,  if  at  all,  without  waiting  for  the  result 
of  the  Commission,  and  without  considering  the 
information  collected.  Apart  from  the  detailed 
reform  of  the  law,  there  is  the  question  of  its  gradual 
consolidation  with  a  view  eventually  to  a  complete 
municipal  code. 
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Moreover,  apart  from  legislation,  such  administra¬ 
tive  questions  as  a  quinquennial  census,  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  local  administrators,  but  have 
no  interest  to  party  politicians  who  can  extract  no 
party  capital  from  them,  will  always  be  shelved 
unless  local  authorities  act  together. 


Foreign  Example 

Lastly,  there  is  the  object-lesson  presented 
abroad.  Far  greater  difficulties  have  been  over¬ 
come  in  Germany,  with  its  intense  local  patriotism 
and  endless  varieties  of  local  law^  and  custom.  Yet 
the  German  municipal  year  book  contains  not  only 
figures  relating  to  the  different  services  in  different 
towns  in  juxtaposition,  but  also  a  critical  examination 
of  the  comparative  development  of  municipal 
services  in  some  thirty- two  or  more  German  towns. 
The  German  method  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Austrian  Handbook,  which,  instead  of  giving  real 
comparisons  of  the  various  lines  of  municipal  action, 
gives  sections  on  different  towns,  leaving  the  un¬ 
fortunate  reader  to  search  for  the  facts  and  figures 
he  requires  and  make  comparisons  at  his  own  risk. 
Be  it  recollected  that,  however  peculiar  in  a  hundred 
details  the  German  system  is,  it  is  yet  like  the 
English  and  the  French  system  in  the  main  fact 
that  the  voters  elect  a  representative  council  of 
considerable  size  which  sits  in  one  chamber  and  has 
in  its  hands,  for  exercising  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
whole  authority  that  exists  in  the  municipality. 

Complete,  however,  as  the  German  system  is,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  if  the  proposals  of  the  London 
County  Council  are  adopted  by  the  other  great 
towns,  an  even  more  useful  book  can  be  compiled  for 
the  British  local  authorities,  which  will  result  in  a 
great  advance  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  local 
services,  and  bring  home  to  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  many  urgent  reforms.  In  fact,  I  am 
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sanguine  enough  to  look  upon  the  present  conference 
as  the  first  step  towards  a  complete  municipal  code, 
which  must  accompany  any  of  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  devolution  which  are  now  in  the  air. 

Meanwhile,  thanks  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
London  County  Council,  local  administrators  will 
be  able  to  learn  from  one  another  and  get  into 
personal  touch,  and  one  certain  result  will  be  that 
their  labours  will  be  facilitated  and  simplified  by 
the  publication  of  the  volume  which  we  are  assembled 
to  consider.* 

*  The  first  volume  of  a  Series  on  “  Comparative  Municipal  Statistics  ” 
was  published  by  the  L.C.C.  in  August,  1915. 
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Republished  by  permission  of  the  Daily  Mail 

‘‘  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish  ” 

The  question  of  the  present  unrest  is  only  one  phase 
of  the  great  problem  of  modern  England — namely, 
how  can  we  reconcile  democracy  and  liberty  with 
authority  and  organisation  in  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  sphere  ?  Public  apprehension  will  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  present  troubles  property  appreciated 
when  they  are  recognised  to  be  only  a  stage  in  a 
series  of  outbreaks  which  have  recurred,  roughly 
speaking,  every  second  decade  since  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  In  the  early  ’thirties  and  the  early  ’fifties, 
in  the  early  ’seventies  and  the  early  ’nineties,  similar 
outbreaks  took  place.  At  the  end  of  the  ’sixties  the 
new  doctrine  was  Trade  Unionism,  at  the  end  of  the 
’eighties  the  new  doctrine  was  Socialism,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  decade  of  this  century  the  new  doctrine 
of  Syndicalism  was  the  disturbing  factor  in  the 
minds  of  men. 

A  Genius  for  Social  Reform, — The  creed  of  the 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  early  ’seventies 
— that  of  the  old  trade  unionism — showed  the 
genius  of  the  English  working  man  for  practical 
social  reform.  The  old-fashioned  trade  unions  made 
provision  to  secure  (1)  proper  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  of  labour  ;  (2)  insurance  against  sickness, 
accident,  old  age,  and  unemployment ;  (3)  social 

peace  by  arrangements  with  their  employers.  By 
the  end  of  the  ’eighties  the  social  problem  was  solved 
for  the  skilled  workers  by  the  trade  unions,  friendly 
societies,  co-operative  societies,  and  building  societies. 
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The  problem  of  organising  the  unskilled  workman 
would  probably  have  been  solved  with  the  same 
patience  which  characterised  the  working  classes, 
when  the  educated  proletariat  of  the  Fabian  Society 
arrived  with  the  gospel  of  Socialism,  which  pro¬ 
claimed  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  State  taking 
over  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange.  The  fallacies  of  the  new  creed  were 
exposed  by  the  examination  of  the  Fabians  before 
the  Boyal  Commission  on  Labour  ;  but  the  politician 
saw  political  capital  in  the  new  ideas,  and  rushed  in 
with  the  cry  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  introduced 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  into  Parliament 
in  1897.  That  Act,  with  its  amending  Acts,  has 
produced,  as  some  of  us  predicted,  the  most  de¬ 
moralising  effect  on  workmen,  especially  on  those 
disinclined  to  labour.  According  to  a  great  authority 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  settled  out  of  court 
(and  there  were  326,454  in  1908)  are  “  impudent, 
dishonest  claims,”  which  might  be  described  by  a 
very  ugly  name.  The  phrase  ‘‘  plundering  by  work 
people  ”  has  been  used  by  a  judge  of  the  High  Court. 
Parliament  has  continued  its  “  Hake’s  Progress  ”  of 
unscientific  Socialism.  The  Workmen’s  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Act,  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  and  the  National  Insurance  Act,  are  all 
part  and  parcel  of  a  system  of  doles  to  the  workman. 

The  Syndicalist, — The  Socialist  and  political 
parties  have  persuaded  him  to  look  to  the  State  to 
effect  this  by  Act  of  Parliament  instead  of  by  the 
slow  process  of  thrift  and  self-help.  The  Syndicalist, 
who  is  only  a  trade  unionist  disgusted  in  his  turn 
with  politicians  and  the  Labour  Party,  desires  to 
speed  up  the  process  and  acquire  for  the  workers  in 
each  industry  the  means  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  trade  at  which  they  work.  The  root 
idea  is  in  itself  excellent  (if  a  fair  price  were  paid). 
The  same  idea  was  the  parent  of  co-operation,  and 
will  eventually  be  partly  realised  by  co-partnerships. 
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but  the  means  by  which  Syndicalists  propose  to 
attain  it  are  wrong.  Abroad,  it  is  to  be  realised 
by  a  general  strike  amounting  to  a  revolution  ;  in 
Wales,  by  rendering  the  property  of  the  present 
owners  worthless. 

But  these  labour  movements,  which  exist  side 
by  side — Syndicalism  being,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
form  of  trade  unionism  * — are  complicated  by  certain 
recent  economic  and  social  developments.  The 
prices  of  food  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
risen  in  the  last  few  years.  But  wages  have  remained 
comparatively  stationary,  while  their  purchasing 
power  has  decreased.  Meanwhile,  the  enormous 
rise  in  imperial  and  local  taxation  has  reacted  un¬ 
favourably  on  the  workers,  who  under  our  present 
system  are  not  directly  conscious  of  the  burden. 
Industrially,  the  old  type  of  manufacturer,  who  took 
pride  in  his  family  business  and  a  personal  interest 
in  the  workman,  has  in  many  cases  been  replaced  by 
a  strange  manager  and  share-holders,  who  make 
profits  the  first,  if  not  the  only,  consideration.  The 
workman  himself  has  received  a  book  education  in 
which  more  stress  is  laid  on  his  rights  than  on  his 
duties,  with  very  little  emphasis  on  the  nobility  of 
manual  labour.  Knowledge  is  indeed  power,  but 
character  is  required  to  enable  a  man  to  exercise  that 
power.  The  system  of  popular  education  requires 
revision,  as  Eton  is  slowly  being  reformed  on  the 
lines  of  Osborne;  and  the  age  should  be  raised  to 
sixteen,  as  it  is  in  certain  Poor  Law  establishments. 

There  is  another  social  difficulty.  Formerly  the 
owners  of  landed  and  house  property  lived  on  their 
estates  and  performed  the  unpaid  duties  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  guardians  of  the  poor,  etc.  These 
men  knew  and  administered  the  law,  which  later  as 
members  of  Parliament  and  Peers  they  helped  to 
reform.  Nowadays  a  new  class  has  arisen  of  absentee 


*  Syndicat  is,  of  course,  the  French  for  Trade  Union, 
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landlords,  who  rarely  visit  their  properties,  perform 
no  public  duties,  and  take  no  part  in  the  legislation 
in  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  small  number  of  well-known  names  in  public 
life  strikes  every  one  who  knew  England  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago. 

What  then  is  wanted  is  a  scientific,  systematic 
plan,  I  fear  I  must  say  on  the  German  model,  for 
dealing  with  these  social  evils. 

(i)  Legislative  reform  dealing  with  such  questions 
as  the  vagrant,  the  feeble-minded,  the  consolidation 
and  codification  of  Labour  Laws  and  Poor  Laws. 

(ii)  Administrative  reforms,  such  as — 

{a)  Central. — Labour  legislation  is  now 
dealt  with  by  a  series  of  Departments 
— e.^.,  the  Home  Office,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Here  concentration  is  wanted. 

(&)  Local. — Housing  in  London  is  dealt 
with  by  the  borough  councils,  which 
are  inefficient ;  it  might  be  transferred 
to  the  County  Council,  which  is  more 
efficient. 

(iii)  There  are  many  subjects  on  which  a  public 
inquiry  is  necessary — 

(1)  The  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  labour 

disputes.  It  has  been  accused  of  being 
fussy,  partial,  and  incompetent.  This 
should  be  disproved. 

(2)  The  working  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act 

and  the  unjust  privileges  granted  to 
trade  unions  in  the  matter  of  torts  and 
breaches  of  contract. 

(3)  The  rise  of  prices,  their  influence  on  wages 

and  the  general  unrest. 

(4)  Foreign  and  Over-sea  Dominions’  ex¬ 

perience  of  labour  disputes  and  their 
settlement  since  1894. 
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(5)  The  working  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 

tion  Acts  and  their  amendment. 

(6)  The  application  of  remedies,  like  co¬ 

partnership  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
question  of  what  can  be  done  in  large 
services  like  those  of  municipalities  to 
which  such  remedies  do  not  apply. 

(7)  The  real  facts  as  to  Syndicalism  on  the  one 

hand,  and  Socialism  on  the  other  hand, 
in  their  recent  developments  at  home  and 
abroad. 

(iv)  The  appointment  of  a  strong  Second  Chamber 
with  men  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  character, 
not  afraid  of  speaking  their  mind,  and,  above  all, 
unpaid.  Nothing  has  lowered  the  House  of  Commons 
so  much  in  the  public  mind  as  the  receipt  of  pay. 

The  Working  Man  as  Ruler, — I  have  an  almost 
lifelong  acquaintance  with  workmen  and  the  poor, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  tempta¬ 
tions,  the  working  man  will  prove  in  the  long  run  a 
worse  ruler  of  the  country  than  the  upper  and  middle- 
classes  who  have  preceded  him.  He  is  not  sullen  or 
jealous  of  prosperity  in  others.  He  is  a  little 
suspicious  of  the  interest  which  politicians,  and 
especially  lawyers,  take  in  him,  and  rather  wary  of 
reciprocating  their  attentions.  He  is  law-abiding, 
has  infinite  patience,  infinite  charity,  a  strong  sense 
of  justice  and  fair  play.  At  home  he  is  very  largely 
and  wisely  ruled  by  his  wife.  His  knowledge  of 
business  and  public  affairs  he  has  acquired  in  the 
management  of  his  friendly  society,  building  society, 
and  co-operative  society,  some  of  which  deal  with 
vast  sums  of  money  and  very  complicated  problems  ; 
and,  above  all,  his  trade  union,  which  he  loves  as  an 
Etonian  loves  Eton.  He  recognises  and  appreciates 
the  immense  amount  of  unpaid  work  done  by  others 
in  county  councils,  on  boards  of  guardians,  etc., 
and  is  ready  to  do  his  turn  at  it  as  opportunity  offers, 
and  does  it  excellently. 
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The  visions  of  Socialists  and  Syndicalists  have 
not  passed  him  by.  He  too  has  read  Carlyle’s  call 
for  captains  of  industry,  Matthew  Arnold’s  appeal 
for  sweetness  and  light,”  and  Ruskin’s  demand 
for  justice  between  workman  and  employer  in  the 
matter  of  wages.  He  is  as  much  moved  by  these 
appeals  as  we  are.  But  he  sees  that  the  time  for 
cries  is  past,  the  time  for  action  is  come. 

The  fact  is  that  what  is  required  is  not  only  the 
preaching  of  patience  and  hope,  which,  by  the  way, 
Ruskin  condemned ;  not  only  better  legislation, 
better  administration,  and  a  fearless  legislative  body, 
but  also,  on  the  part  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  silent, 
patient  work,  each  of  us  doing,  as  far  as  we  can, 
justice  in  our  own  sphere,  and  performing  any  work, 
however  small,  public  or  private,  that  comes  to  our 
hand. 

Every  one,  it  is  said,  nowadays  wants  his  share 
of  happiness,  but  no  one  knows  what  happiness  is 
and  what  is  his  share. 

Some  of  us,  perhaps  the  younger,  think  that  this 
consists  in  leading  or  fighting  forlorn  hopes  for 
religious  and  political  beliefs.  But  others,  perhaps 
the  older,  are  enamoured  of  more  commonplace  and 
practical  results,  and  feel  content  if  at  the  close  of 
each  day  they  can  be  certain  that  any  man,  woman, 
or  child  is  the  better  for  their  day’s  work.  This 
last,  as  I  am  asked  to  give  an  opinion,  and  I  have 
tried  both,  is  real  happiness.  His  share  of  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  Englishman.  So  working, 
he  can  await  in  patience  and  silence  the  call  to  any 
duty  here  and  the  great  verdict  hereafter. 

This,  to  my  mind,  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
the  vision  of  the  English  race.  It  is  the  gospel  of 
common  sense.  It  is  practised  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Englishmen  all  over  the  world,  and  that 
is  why  the  nation  will  not  perish  yet. 


PART  III 


IMPERIAL  PROBLEMS 


THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  BRITISH  SUBJECTS 

IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 

Speech  on  the  Address  to  the  Throne  delivered 
IN  THE  House  of  Commons,  October  llth,  1899 

The  honourable  Member  (Mr.  Dillon)  who  has  just 
sat  down  has  challenged  the  members  on  this  side  of 
the  House  upon  a  number  of  distinct  points.  It 
might  possibly  be  thought  that  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  honourable  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House  to 
take  up  such  a  challenge,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
honourable  Member’s  reference  to  the  foreign, 
colonial,  and  the  American  Press.  If  such  a  chal¬ 
lenge  is  not  taken  up,  it  may  be  concluded  by  the 
foreign  Press  and  by  the  Irish  papers  that  no  answer 
can  be  given  to  the  allegations  made.  Upon  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  one  would  be  glad  to  avoid 
matters  of  personal  controversy  amongst  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite,  and  I  will  use  my  best  en¬ 
deavours  to  say  nothing  that  can  give  any  cause  for 
offence  to  those  honourable  Members  opposite,  who, 
from  patriotic  motives,  are  supporting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  present  occasion.  I  will  deal,  first 
with  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders.  The  honour¬ 
able  member  for  East  Mayo  stated  that  the  only 
grievance  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  that  connected  with  the  franchise, 
and  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
others  were.  In  regard  to  numbers,  the  Uitlanders 
represent  between  one-half  and  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  the  Transvaal,  and  although  they  pay 
from  five-sixths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  taxation  of  the 
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country,  they  have  no  share  in  the  government. 
With  regard  to  this  question  of  taxation,  I  may  point 
out  that  it  has  been  laid  down  in  the  Bluebook  that 
the  taxation  paid  by  the  Uitlanders  is  more  than 
£16  per  head,  “  a  burden  probably  unparalleled  in 
any  other  country,”  *  and  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Uitlanders  are  British  subjects. 

With  regard  to  freedom  of  the  Press,  such  a 
thing  does  not  exist  in  the  Transvaal.  According 
to  the  Press  law  of  1896,  read  in  connection 
with  the  amending  law  of  1898,  the  President 
of  the  South  African  Republic  can,  on  the  advice 
and  with  consent  of  the  Executive,  forbid  the 
circulation  of  printed  matter  entirely,  or  for  a 
time,  at  his  discretion,  and  it  is  within  his  power 
to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  any  newspaper  he 
chooses.  This  power  has  been  exercised  more 
than  once,  t  Open-air  meetings  can  only  be  held 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  and  indoor 
meetings  can  be  broken  up  by  order  of  the  police 
in  terms  of  the  law.J  Next,  there  is  a  grievance 
which  raises  the  question  of  religious  equality.  In 
answer  to  a  question  asked  in  July  last,  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Curzon)  stated  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Transvaal  no  Roman 
Catholic  can  ever  be  admitted  to  be  President,  or  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  or  a  member  of 
either  of  the  Raads.  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
also  added  that  he  thought  this  law  for  the  exclusion 
of  Roman  Catholics  applied  to  officials  as  well.  §  It 
is  true  some  people  give  another  interpretation  to 
that,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  no  Roman- 
Catholics  are  appointed  as  officials  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  honourable  Member  for  East  Mayo  has  referred 

*  C.  9345,  p.  227.  This  Bluebook  was  published  in  June  1899,  price 
2s.,  and  is  entitled  “  Papers  Relating  to  the  Complaints  of  British  Subjects 
in  South  Africa.” 

t  C.  9345,  pp.  53  and  foil.,  pp.  58,  64,  230. 

%  C.  9345,  pp.  140  and  foil. 

§  Hansard,  July  25th,  1899. 
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to  finance.  Now  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  in¬ 
quiries  which  have  been  conducted  by  the  Transvaal 
Government,  that  the  administration  of  the  finances 
is  bad  and  corrupt,  and  that  there  is  no  proper 
system  of  audit  or  control.  On  this  point  we  have 
the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Offices  in  1897,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  defalcations  of  officials  amounted 
to  £18,590,  and  only  a  few  hundreds  had  been  re¬ 
covered.  Between  1883  and  1898  the  debates  in 
the  Volksraad  show  that  on  advances  to  officials 
there  is  no  less  than  £2,398,500  unaccounted  for. 
The  secret  service  fund,  according  to  the  estimate 
for  the  current  year,  amounted  to  £36,000,  which  is 
more  than  the  amount  voted  in  the  British  Imperial 
estimates  ;  yet  that  sum  has  been  habitually  ex¬ 
ceeded.  In  1898  it  amounted  to  £42,500,  and  in 
1896  to  £191,800.*  So  much  for  the  finances  of  the 
Republic.  There  is  another  question  which  I  think 
will  appeal  to  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  and 
that  is  the  administration  of  the  Liquor  Law. 

I  The  Liquor  Law  was  passed  in  1897,  but  it  was 
habitually  evaded.  Under  that  law  only  88  licences 
were  allowed  in  Johannesburg,  but  as  a  matter  of 
jfact  no  less  than  438  licences  were  granted,  f  A 
jTransvaal  Commission  has  reported  on  this  subject, 
;and  they  point  out  that  this  abuse  of  the  liquor 
Law  has  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
native  population,  in  disease,  in  accidents  in  the 
mines,  and  in  crimes :  and  the  Commission  also 
(points  out  that  from  20  to  30  (unofficial  figures  give 
:30  to  40)  per  cent,  of  the  natives  employed  in  the 
mines  are  incapacitated  owing  to  this  abuse  of  the 
Liquor  Law.  J  An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Ewald 
Esselen,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Boer 
leaders  in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  who  saw  the 

*  C.  9345,  p.  227.  For  further  details  cp.  “  The  Transvaal  from 
Within,”  p.  385.  Extracts  from  Volksraad  Debate,  also  cp.  p.  69. 
t  C.  9345,  pp.  5  and  foil. 
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blot  this  was  on  his  native  country,  to  remedy  it, 
but  in  vain.* 

The  next  grievance  is  that  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  judges.  The  judges  are  all  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  President,  and  can  be  dismissed  by  him 
at  pleasure,  f  and,  in  the  w^ords  of  the  present  Chief 
Justice,  the  oath  which  they  are  called  upon  to  take 
is  one  which  no  man  can  take  with  seK-respect. 
Perhaps  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  no  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  for 
the  Uitlander.f  Then  there  is  a  very  important 
grievance  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
police,  whom  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  described  as 
harsh  and  arbitrary  in  their  treatment  of  individuals 
whom  they  happen  to  dislike.  §  I  am  not  going  to 
refer  to  any  controversial  subject,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  touch  upon  the  Edgar  trial,  |  but  I  think  the 
case  of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Applebe  *[f  shows  that 
intense  hatred  was  caused  by  the  denouncement  of 
the  abuses  for  which  the  police  are  peculiarly  re¬ 
sponsible;  and  it  also  shows  that  murder  can  be 
committed  under  circumstances  in  which  it  should 
have  been  easy  to  apprehend  the  murderer.  Then 
there  is  the  treatment  of  British  coloured  subjects 
in  the  Transvaal  under  the  Pass  Law.**  It  is  well 
known  from  such  cases  as  that  of  the  action  of 
Field-cornet  Lombaard,tt  that  the  police  can  enter 
houses  without  a  warrant,  and  can  treat  the  people 
with  the  grossest  brutality,  and,  though  temporarily 
dismissed  in  consequence,  afterwards  be  reinstated. 
This  is  very  serious  hardship  for  British  subjects, 
and  it  is  an  infringement  of  their  rights  under  the 
Convention  of  1884.  Another  hardship,  also  an 
infringement  of  that  Convention,  is  caused  by  the 

*  Cp.  “  The  Transvaal  from  Within,”  pp.  88,  96  and  foil, 
t  C.  9345,  pp.  51,  210.  $  0.  9345,  p.  226. 

§  C.  9345,  p.  210.  II  C.  9345,  p.  103  and  foil, 

t  G.  9345,  pp.  176-9.  **  C.  9345,  pp.  83  and  foil. 

1 1  C.  9345,  pp.  87,  98,  102. 
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Alien  Expulsion  Act  of  1896,*  under  which  the 
President  has  power  to  expel  any  Uitlander  without 
any  trial  whatever.  The  honourable  Member  for 
East  Mayo  must  not  complain  because  he  has 
challenged  us  to  give  these  abuses,  and  those  which 
I  am  giving  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Blue  Books. 
With  regard  to  commandeering,  |  honourable 
Members  opposite  are  aware  that  the  Transvaal 
Government  has  claimed  the  right  in  time  of  war, 
either  to  compel  the  services  or  to  seize  the  property 
of  British  subjects,  and  to  levy  a  special  war  tax 
upon  them.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  objection  was 
taken  to  this  by  Sir  Henry  Loch,  but  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  law,  and  we  have  seen  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  what  can  be  done  under  the  law  as  it  stands. 

Then,  again,  although  the  English  language  is 
generally  used,  yet  it  is  forbidden  in  public  docu¬ 
ments  and  proceedings.  In  schools  J  it  may  not  be 
used  after  Standard  III.,  and  the  regulations  are  such 
that,  out  of  £63,000  which  is  raised  in  Johannesburg, 
only  £650  is  spent  on  British  children,  and  no  grant 
is  made  to  the  voluntary  schools,  which  are  some  of 
the  most  excellent  schools  in  the  Transvaal ;  and  they 
are  conducted  in  some  cases  by  the  co-religionists  of 
the  honourable  Member  opposite,  and,  if  he  had  seen 
them,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  call  for 
a  fair  grant  from  the  Transvaal.  Then  there  is  the 
dynamite  monopoly,  a  monopoly  condemned  by  the 
Volksraad  Commission,  upon  which  I  will  not  lay 
stress,  because  it  is  one  which  affects  the  capitalists, 
and  honourable  Members  are  open  to  reply  that  the 
capitalists  are  able  to  bear  the  burden,  though  they 
must  not  forget  that  workmen,  as  well  as  employers, 
have  a  most  serious  interest  in  the  quality  of  the 
dynamite  supplied,  as  terrible  accidents  have  shown.§ 
There  are,  however,  other  monopolies  which  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  living,  affect  the  Uitlander s  in 

*  C.  9345,  p.  61.  t  C.  9345,  p.  81. 

t  C.  9345,  pp.  70  and  foil,  also  p.  229.  §  C.  9345,  pp.  7-9. 
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the  Transvaal,  such  as  the  monopolies  of  matches, 
papers,  chocolate,  wool,  starch,  mineral  waters, 
soap,  oils,  and  other  articles,  which  honourable 
Members  can  find  mentioned  in  the  Blue  Book 
issued  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain).*  There  is  another  grievance  in  regard  to  the 
municipality  of  Johannesburg,  that  there  are  23,000 
Uitlanders  electors  to  1000  Boers,  and  yet  the  Boers 
elect  an  equal  number  of  members,  the  chairman  of 
the  Council  has  to  be  a  Boer,  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  Government,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Council, 
when  arrived  at,  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Executive,  f  The  municipality  of  Johannesburg  has 
less  authority  than  the  old  Sanitary  Committee. 

These  are  the  principal  grievances,  and  I  think  the 
house  will  agree  with  me  that  they  are  worth  putting 
on  record  in  connection  with  this  debate.  J  There  is 
also  the  question  of  the  franchise,  to  which  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  referred,  but  I  will  not  now  go  into 
details,  or  the  controversial  points  connected  with  it. 
In  1874,  before  the  first  Convention,  the  franchise 
could  be  obtained  after  one  year’s  residence  without 
real  estate.  In  1882,  after  the  first  Convention, 
five  years’  residence  and  registration  were  required. 
Registration  since  then  has  become  more  and  more 
complicated;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  it  took  fourteen  years  to  obtain  the  franchise, 
during  twelve  of  which  the  candidate  was  neither  a 
British  nor  a  Boer  subject,  and  had  to  take  an  oath 
which  successive  Colonial  Secretaries  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  offensive  and  superfluous.  Any  one  who 
reads  the  new  franchise  law  passed  in  the  present 
summer  will  come  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 

V 


*  C.  9345,  p.  227. 

t  C.  9345,  p.  76.  “  The  Transvaal  from  Within,”  p.  323. 

X  Other  grievances — Gold  amalgam  thefts,  C.  9345,  p.  11;  Railway 
mismanagement,  C.  9345,  pp.  10  and  foil,  cp.  also  C.  8423,  p.  93,  and 
C.  7933,  p.  81 ;  Armaments,  cp.  C.  9345,  p.  212.  Bewaarplatsen. 
“  The  Transvaal  from  Within,”  p.  92. 
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Sir  Alfred  Milner,*  that  under  the  present  law  it 
remains  within  the  power  of  the  Transvaal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  refuse  the  franchise  to  any  one,  owing  to  the 
extremely  complicated  regulations  and  conditions 
which  are  attached  to  it.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  their  demand  for  the  franchise  the  Uitlanders 
have  been  asking  only  for  the  re-establishment  of 
rights  which  now  exist  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
which  existed  in  the  Transvaal  itself  before  and 
after  the  Convention  of  1881.  In  fact.  South  Africa 
is  really  one  country,  in  which  two  races  live,  in 
every  district  but  one,  on  a  footing  of  political  and 
social  equality.  In  that  district,  the  Transvaal,  one 
race  is  the  subject  of  the  open  contempt  and  op¬ 
pression  of  the  other.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  peace  and 
unity  while  these  conditions  prevail.  Although  I 
condemn  and  deplore  the  Jameson  Raid  as  strongly 
as  any  one,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
honourable  Members  opposite  to  the  fact  that,  from 
the  year  1892  onwards,  a  succession  of  appeals  have 
been  made  by  the  Uitlanders  to  the  Transvaal 
Government  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  In 
1892  the  first  great  public  meeting  was  held,  and  a 
deputation  conveyed  to  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  the  resolutions  which  were  passed.  The 
answer  of  the  President  was  characteristic,  for  he 
said,  “  Cease  holding  meetings  and  be  satisfied.  Go 
back  and  tell  your  people  I  shall  never  give  them 
anything.  I  shall  never  change  my  policy.  Now 
let  the  storm  burst.”  In  1894  there  was  another 
petition  to  the  Raad  for  the  franchise  signed  by 
13,000  people,  and  that  was  rejected  with  ridicule. 
In  1895  there  was  a  petition  for  the  franchise  again 
signed  by  38,500  persons ;  and  after  a  debate  that  was 
i  also  rejected,  Mr.  Josen  declaring  that  if  the  peti¬ 
tioners  wanted  their  rights  they  would  have  to  fight 
for  them.  As  far  as  Johannesburg  is  concerned  it  is 
really  doubtful  whether  any  considerable  number 

*  C.  9518,  p.  51. 
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of  tlie  people  were  aware  of  the  Raid  ;  at  any  rate 
they  were  not  responsible  for  it ;  but,  both  before 
and  since  that  time,  there  have  been  many  acts  of  con¬ 
stitutional  agitation,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  represent 
that  the  Uitlanders  have  not  taken  the  constitutional 
steps  placed  within  their  power.  Of  course  when 
appeal  after  appeal  to  the  Transvaal  Raad  failed, 
the  Uitlanders  petitioned  the  High  Commissioner 
and  the  Queen.  There  was  a  petition  in  regard  to 
commandeering  in  1894.  There  were  two  petitions 
made  in  the  present  year — one  in  regard  to  the 
murder  of  Edgar,  which  was  rejected  on  account  of  an 
informality,  and  the  other  was  a  petition,  signed  by 
21,000  persons,  appealing  to  Her  Majesty  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  redress  of  their  grievances.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  been  attacked  as  factitious.  On  that 
point  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  honourable 
Members  opposite  to  a  passage  in  Sir  Alfred  Milner’s 
despatch.*  He  says — 

“  With  regard  to  the  attempt  to  represent  that  movement 
as  artificial,  the  work  of  scheming  capitahsts,  or  professional 
agitators,  I  regard  it  as  a  wilful  perversion  of  the  truth.  The 
defenceless  people  who  are  clamouring  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
are  doing  so  at  great  personal  risk.  It  is  notorious  that  many 
capitalists  regard  political  agitation  with  disfavour  because  of 
its  effect  on  markets.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  the  lowest 
class  of  Uitlanders,  and  especially  the  illicit  liquor  dealers,  have 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  cause  of  reform.  Moreover, 
there  are  in  all  classes  a  considerable  number  who  only  want  to 
make  money  and  clear  out,  and  who,  while  possibly  sympathising 
with  reform,  feel  no  interest  in  a  matter  which  may  only  concern 
them  temporarily.  But  a  very  large  and  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  the  Uitlanders  are  not  ‘  birds  of  passage.’  They 
contemplate  a  long  residence  in  the  country,  or  to  make  it 
their  permanent  home.  These  people  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
reform  movement,  as  they  are  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  they  would  make  excellent  citizens  if  they  had  the  chance.” 


*  C.  9345,  p.  210. 
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The  High  Commissioner  goes  on  to  say — 

“  The  case  for  intervention  is  overwhelming.  The  only 
attempted  answer  is  that  things  will  right  themselves  if  left 
alone.  That  pohcy  has  been  tried  for  years,  and  it  has  led  to 
them  going  from  bad  to  worse.  It  is  not  true  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  raid.  They  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  before  the 
raid.  We  were  on  the  verge  of  war  before  the  raid,  and  the 
Transvaal  was  on  the  verge  of  revolution.  The  effect  of 
the  raid  has  been  to  give  the  pohcy  of  leaving  things  alone  a 
new  life,  with  the  old  consequences.” 

Honourable  Members  opposite  are  asking  by 
what  right  we  are  interfering,  but  I  would  remind 
them  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  1896  gave  a 
pledge  to  the  Uitlanders.*  He  said,  in  a  despatch  to 
Lord  Rosmead — 

“  The  people  of  Johannesburg  laid  down  their  arms  in  the 
belief  that  reasonable  concessions  would  be  arranged  by  your 
intervention,  and  until  these  are  granted  or  definitely  promised 
to  you  by  the  President,  the  root  cause  of  the  trouble  remains.” 

The  honourable  Member  opposite  who  moved  the 
Amendment  now  brought  forward,  practically  re¬ 
presents  the  view  taken  in  the  Ultimatum  of  the 
Transvaal  Government,  for  they  say  that  the 
English  Government  has  no  power  to  intervene 
after  the  signing  of  the  Convention  of  1884.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  that  so  long  ago  as  1877  a  very 
different  view  was  laid  down  by  the  then  Colonial 
Secretary  (Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach),  and  it  has  been 
repeated  by  Colonial  Secretary  after  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  since  that  time.  At  that  time  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  vrrote  as  follows  : —  f 

“  The  power  a,nd  authority  of  England  have  long  been 
paramount,  and  neither  by  the  Sand  Eiver  Convention  of  1852 
nor  at  any  other  time,  did  Her  Majesty’s  Government  surrender 
the  right  and  duty  of  requiring  that  the  Transvaal  should  be 
governed  with  a  view  to  the  common  safety  of  the  various 
European  communities.” 

*  C.  7933,  pp.  55  and  57, 


t  C.  2308. 
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A  similar  view  was  taken  by  President  Burgers, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Transvaal  Raad  on  March  3rd, 
1877.  He  said— 

“It  is  asked  what  have  they  (our  English  neighbours)  got 
to  do  with  our  position.  I  tell  you,  as  much  as  we  have  to  do 
with  our  Kaffir  neighbours.  As  little  as  we  can  allow  barbarities 
among  the  Kaffirs  on  our  borders,  as  little  can  they  allow 
that,  in  a  state  on  their  borders,  anarchy  and  rebellion  should 
prevail.” 

I  am  not  going  to-night  into  the  details  of  the 
questions  connected  with  the  suzerainty,  although 
I  think  that  by  quotations  from  the  Blue  Books, 
a  very  good  case  for  the  Government  could  be  made 
out.*  I  will,  however,  base  my  position  upon  broad 
principles  laid  down  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  a 
great  authority.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Don  Pacifico, 
and  the  declaration  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  to 
the  treatment  of  British  subjects  in  foreign  countries. 
Some  honourable  members  opposite  have  used  the 
argument  that  because  people  belonged  to  the 
criminal  class  we  should  not  extend  to  them  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  what  Lord 
Palmerston  laid  down  upon  this  subject,  f  He  said — 

“  I  do  not  care  what  Don  Pacifico’s  character  is.  I  do  not 

and  cannot  admit  that  because  a  man  mav  have  acted  amiss  on 

%/ 

some  other  occasion,  and  on  some  other  matter,  he  is  to  be 
wronged  with  impunity  by  others.” 

*  Cp.  C.  9507,  pp.  28,  31,  and  32.  C.  3947.  C.  3114,  p.  7.  Hansard, 
March  17th,  1884.  The  Government  case  with  regard  to  suzerainty  is 
briefly  stated  in  C.  9057,  p.  28 :  “  The  preamble  of  the  Convention  of 

1881  laid  down  the  basis  of  the  future  mutual  relations  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  To  those  in¬ 
habitants  Her  Majesty  granted  internal  independence.  To  herself  she 
reserved  the  position  of  suzerain.  The  articles  of  the  Convention  of  1881 
defined  alike  the  general  character  of  the  internal  independence  and  the 
suzerainty.  The  articles  of  the  Convention  of  1884  substituted  a  fresh 
definition  for  a  former  one.  The  preamble  of  the  Convention  of  1881,  the 
basis  on  which  that  definition  rested,  remained  unchanged.  If  that 
preamble  had  been  repealed,  not  only  would  the  reservation  of  suzerainty 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  have  been  repealed,  but  also  the  grant  of 
internal  independence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  African  Republic.” 

t  Ashley’s  “  Life  of  Palmerston,”  VoL  I.,  p.  211  and  foil. 
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Honourable  Members  opposite  have  gone  further, 
and  they  say  that  it  is  not  fair  for  this  country  to 
use  the  strength  of  a  great  empire  against  a  smaller 
country.  There  is  no  need  to  lay  stress  on  the  view, 
which  is  widely  held,  that  the  Transvaal  had  been 
engaged,  even  before  the  Paid,  in  arming  to  over¬ 
throw  British  supremacy,  and  is  now  the  predominant 
military  power  in  South  Africa.  There  is  in  Lord 
Palmerston’s  speech  a  striking  passage  upon  this 
point.  He  said — 

“  Oh,  but  it  is  said,  what  an  ungenerous  proceeding  to 
employ  so  large  a  force  against  so  small  a  power !  Does  the 
smallness  of  a  country  justify  the  magnitude  of  its  evil  acts  ? 
Is  it  to  be  held  that  if  your  subjects  suffer  violence,  outrage, 
and  plunder  in  a  country  which  is  small  and  weak,  that  we 
cannot  ask  it  for  compensation  ?  ” 

No,  Sir  !  Lord  Palmerston  laid  it  down,  and  it 
has  ever  since  been  upheld  in  this  country,  that — 

“  A  British  subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel 
confident  that  the  watchful  eye  and  strong  arm  of  England 
will  protect  him  against  injustice  and  wrong.” 

I  feel  that  in  answering  the  arguments  of  the 
honourable  Member  for  East  Mayo  I  have  trespassed 
too  long  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  but,  as  I 
pointed  out  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  arguments  of  the 
honourable  Member  will  be  published  in  the  Irish 
and  American  papers ;  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
go  unchallenged,  the  honourable  Member  for  East 
Mayo  will  be  represented  as  the  only  honest  man  in 
the  House  ;  and  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  a  “  con¬ 
spiracy  of  silence  ”  between  the  two  front  benches 
on  this  subject.  I  do  not  like  to  sit  down  without 
paying  my  tribute  of  the  heartiest  admiration  to  the 
courage  with  which  the  High  Commissioner  has 
carried  out  the  policy  of  her  Majesty’s  Government. 
No  one  knows  what  his  anxiety  has  been.  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  went  out  there  sympathising,  I  believe. 
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with  the  views  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite, 
and  also  with  the  Dutch  population.  I  believe  he 
was  a  man  of  Radical  views,  but  he  has,  in  a  most 
bitter  time  and  through  a  great  crisis,  carried  out  the 
duties  of  his  high  office  in  a  way  which  is  well  worthy 
of  its  great  traditions.  Honourable  Members  op¬ 
posite  have  given  us  their  ideals  of  peace  and  honour. 
Let  me  tell  them  that  our  aspirations  are  no  less 
lofty  than  their  own  ;  but  is  it  conceivable  that  if 
their  view'  of  the  facts  were  correct,  free  communities 
like  our  colonies  would  have  lent  us  a  hand  in  this 
war  if  they  had  not  believed,  what  we  believe  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  this  is  a  war  of  demo¬ 
cracy  against  oligarchy — a  war  of  freedom  against 
tyranny  ?  We  believe  on  this  side  of  the  House  that 
w'e  are  going  to  remove  oppression,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  set  up  equal  laws  for  all  men  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  This  is  a  war  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
us,  and,  now  we  have  entered  upon  it,  I  hope  that  the 
Government  will  see  that  the  result  will  be  that  from 
one  end  of  South  Africa  to  the  other  freedom  and 
equality  will  be  established  among  all  men.*  No  one- 
can  read  the  history  of  the  past  without  feeling  the 
profoundest  sympathy  for  the  Dutch.  I  have  spent 
much  time  in  that  countr}^,  and  I  have  done  all  I  can 
to  arrive  at  the  true  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  the  views 
I  hold  I  adopted  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  here  my  conviction  that  the 


*  It  was  after  a  promise  of  such  equality  by  Mr.  Kruger  that  the 
Convention  of  1881  was  signed  {Gp.  Hansard,  July  28th,  1899).  “  On 

May  10th,  1881,  at  a  conference  between  representatives  of  Her  Majesty 
and  representatives  of  the  Transvaal,  the  President,  Sir  Hercules  Hobinson, 
asked  the  question  :  Before  annexation  had  British  subjects  complete 
freedom  of  trade  throughout  the  Transvaal  ?  JVIr.  Kiuger  replied  :  They 
were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  burghers ;  there  was  not  the  slightest 
difference,  in  accordance  with  the  Sand  River  Convention.  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  :  I  presume  you  will  not  object  to  that  continuing  ?  IMr. 
Kruger  :  Ko  ;  there  will  be  equal  protection  for  everybody.  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  :  And  equal  privileges  ?  Mi’.  Kruger  :  We  make  no  difference  so 
far  as  burgher  rights  are  concerned.  There  may  be  some  slight  difference 
in  the  case  of  a  young  person  who  has  just  come  into  the  country.*’ 
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policy  adopted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  the 
only  one  which  it  was  possible  to  take  up.  They  pro¬ 
secuted  their  policy  with  the  utmost  patience  ;  in 
fact,  I  believe  that  they  pushed  patience  to  the  verge 
of  weakness  ;  and  now  that  they  have  entered  upon 
this  war  I  hope  and  pray  that  they  will  be  rewarded 
for  their  long  patience  by  a  speedy  and  successful 
issue. 


REAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR 
AND  SOME  OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE 

FINAL  SETTLEMENT 

Speech  delivered  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Derby, 

December  1th,  1899 

Mr.  Bowring,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Sir  Henry 
Bemrose  has  asked  me  to-night  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  At  a  time  like 
this,  when  our  troops  are  fighting  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  such  questions  should 
be  dealt  with  from  a  national,  and  not  from  a  party 
standpoint.  Therefore,  in  the  remarks  I  am  going 
to  address  to  you,  I  shall  deal  with  the  large,  the 
national,  issues  connected  in  the  first  place  with  the 
real  causes  of  the  war,  and  in  the  second  place  with 
a  final  settlement,  such  as  I  hope  will  be  approved  by 
you.  You  have  heard  from  Sir  Henry  Bemrose 
some  of  the  main  causes  of  the  war.  A  famous 
Greek  historian  divided  the  causes  of  the  great  war, 
which  he  described,  into  two  classes,  and  the  causes 
of  the  Transvaal  war  could  also  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  First,  the  immediate  causes.  Every  one 
knows  what  they  are — on  the  one  hand,  the  grievance 
of  the  Uitlanders,  which  every  one  in  Derby  under¬ 
stands,  and  the  determination  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  obtain  redress  for  these  grievances  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  determination  of  the  Boer 
Government  not  to  give  redress,  and  to  send  such 
an  insulting  reply  as  must  inevitably  lead  to  war. 
That  reply  was  followed  by  the  invasion  and  an¬ 
nexation  of  British  territory.  These,  gentlemen. 
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are  the  causes,  as  the  whole  world  sees  them.  I  am 
now,  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Henry,  going  to  ask 
you  to  go  with  me  into  matters  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  considered  in  this  country — some  of 
the  history,  the  closer  and  more  intimate  history, 
of  South  Africa.  In  this  regard,  the  negotiations  of 
the  last  six  or  eight  months  have  been  but  a  small 
chapter  in  the  great  drama,  the  great  tragedy,  which 
has  been  played  out  in  our  empire  in  South  Africa. 
The  first  and  foremost  cause  of  the  war  has  been  that 
the  democracy  here  at  home  has  not  properly  con¬ 
trolled  the  home  Government  in  the  past,  and  that 
the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  our  policy  in  South 
Africa  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  eyesores,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  our  undoubted  failure  there 
in  the  past.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  1882,  wrote  a  re¬ 
markable  letter,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  principles  in  our  policy  in 
South  Africa,  excepting  that  of  giving  way  whenever 
any  difficulty  or  opposition  has  been  encountered. 
In  another  letter  he  made  a  still  more  remarkable 
statement.  He  said  that  all  our  difficulties  had 
arisen  from  attempting  to  evade  the  responsibility 
which  came  upon  us  when  we  hoisted  the  English 
flag  over  the  Castle  at  Cape  Town.  That  is  the  first 
and  foremost  cause  of  the  troubles  with  which  we 
now  have  to  deal. 

The  second  is  even  worse.  One  by  one,  strong 
governors — and  you  have  sent  out  to  South  Africa 
from  time  to  time  some  of  the  greatest  and  best 
Englishmen  —  have  been  abandoned.  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  d’Urban,  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
were  all  thrown  over  when  the  home  Government 
met  with  opposition.  In  each  case  no  sooner  had 
the  man  taken  a  strong  line,  and  no  sooner  was  there 
opposition  in  party  politics  at  home,  than  the 
Government  abandoned  him  and  he  fell.  Each  of 
these  men  could  alone  have  been  the  saviour  of  South 
Africa.  The  first  instance  of  a  strong  man  receiving 
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the  support  of  the  Government  is  the  present  High 
Commissioner,  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  the  pro- 
foundest  gratitude — Sir  Alfred  Milner.  When 
history  comes  to  be  Avritten,  and  the  last  year  or  two 
are  described  b}^  a  great  English  historian,  the 
pathetic,  the  tragic  spectacle,  of  that  man  standing 
alone,  without  any  counsellor  to  advise  him,  face  to 
face  with  the  most  difficult  problem,  will  not  be  one 
of  the  least  striking  pictures  history  has  engraved 
upon  her  pages.  He  has  with  undoubted  fortitude, 
through  a  most  difficult  time,  sustained  the  honour 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  you  will  have  to  thank 
Heaven  that,  at  a  time  and  crisis  like  this,  the  man 
was  found  able  to  take  up  that  difficult  duty  and 
carry  it  through. 

But  there  was  another  cause  which  led  our 
adversaries  in  Cape  Colony  and  South  Africa  totally 
to  misapprehend  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  You  know  perfectly  well,  those  of  you  who 
are  keen  students  of  history,  wdiat  happened  to  Natal 
in  1881.  They  were  invaded  then,  as  they  are  in¬ 
vaded  now  ;  their  propert}^  was  looted,  and  their 
cattle  driven  off  ;  and  if  you  were  to  go  to  that 
colony,  as  I  have  been,  it  would  be  with  a  feeling  of 
shame  that  you  would  hear  that  no  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  was  given  to  our  own  colonists  for  the 
injuries  they  had  sustained  in  the  defence  of  our 
Empire.  I  mention  these  points  because  I  think 
the  temper  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  not 
permit  such  a  thing  to  happen  again.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  the  Transvaal.  In  the  negotia¬ 
tions  you  can  read  how  a  sum  of  £1,400,000  was  to 
be  provided  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  British  subjects, 
and  hoAv,  on  the  Boers  objecting,  that  amount  was 
cut  down  to  £400,000  ;  and  you  can  read  how  many 
a  man  was  ruined  because  he  trusted  that,  when  the 
TransA^aal  was  annexed  to  Great  Britain,  Great 
Britain  would  take  up  his  quarrel  as  a  British 
subject. 
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The  next  cause  I  come  to  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all,  and  in  this,  people  who  have 
been  in  South  Africa  will  bear  me  out.  The  Boers 
have  always  thought  that  the  British  soldier  cannot 
fight — they  are  unlearning  that  now. 

And,  if  you  go  one  step  further,  there  was  another 
belief  equally  vital  in  encouraging  the  Dutch  to  go 
forward.  It  was  believed  in  1881  that  the  Transvaal 
was  given  back  to  the  Dutch  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  was  afraid  of  the  Dutch  in 
Cape  Colony,  and  afraid  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
still  hold  that  the  war  was  concluded  owing  to  the 
magnanimity  of  the  great  statesmen  then  in  power  ; 
but  we  know  that  outside  this  country — in  Europe, 
in  the  Colonies,  and  most  of  all  in  South  Africa — 
every  one  believed  that  it  was  due  to  fear  and  to 
fear  alone.  We  know  from,  a  recent  admission  of  a 
great  Liberal  statesman.  Lord  Kimberley,  that  it  was 
owing  to  fear  at  any  rate  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Government.  But  what  I  am  trying 
to  bring  home  is  that  all  these  things  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  was  coming,  slowly  and  imper¬ 
ceptibly  perhaps,  but  that  it  was  coming  inevitably 
upon  us,  owing  to  the  mistakes  made  by  our  Govern¬ 
ments  in  times  past. 

There  was  another  extremely  important  factor. 

!  Not  only  did  the  Boers  think  of  this  weakness  on 
i  our  part,  not  only  had  the^^  no  idea  of  the  power  of 
I  Great  Britain,  but  they  also  counted  on  another 
I  great  source  of  strength  to  themselves.  They 
j  thought  the  Orange  Free  State  would  join  them — 
I  the  Orange  Free  State  has  done  so.  They  thought 
also  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony  would  join  them 
— but  in  this  respect  they  have  not  up  till  now  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  to  any  great  extent.  But,  over  and 
above  all,  they  believed  that  there  were  European 
powers  who  were  only  too  anxious  to  get  at  the  wealth 
of  this  country.  Some  of  them  are  commercial 
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competitors,  others  represent  tyrannies  as  against 
democracies.  The  Boers  expected  a  coalition  of 
these  Powers  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
for  ever  ;  but  in  this  direction  also  they  have  been 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  assistance. 

Still,  there  is  a  question  which  every  elector 
should  lay  to  heart,  and  that  is,  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  times  past  has  not  always  acted  with  suffi¬ 
cient  vigour,  it  has  been  due  to  want  of  interest,  and 
want  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  electorate. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  a  democracy.  It  is  true  that  the 
Queen  is  on  the  throne,  but  behind  the  throne  stands 
each  and  every  one  of  you — thinking  members  of  this 
great  people.  If  you  do  not  inform  yourselves 
whether  your  Government  is  doing  right  or  wrong, 
you  cannot  carry  out  your  duty  to  the  great  and  vast 
empire  which  has  been  handed  down  to  you  by 
generation  after  generation  of  able,  hard-working, 
lighting  men.  I  have  said,  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
struggle,  that  I  was  convinced — and  it  was  at  a 
time  when  very  few  people  thought  that  the  working 
classes  in  this  country  could  be  brought  to  care  for 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  Transvaal — I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  you  could  only  bring  home  to  the 
working  men,  whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  the 
iniquities  and  tyrannies  under  which  their  fellow- 
subjects  laboured  out  there,  there  would  be  only  one 
voice  ;  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  otherwise  than  invoke  the  forces  of  the 
Crown  and  sweep  away  those  iniquities.  That 
belief  of  mine  has  been  signally  verified.  Sir  Henry 
referred  to  the  association  *  of  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  made  chairman  just  at  the  time  the  crisis  arose; 
and  I  think  that  Sir  Henrv  Bemrose,  and  Mr.  Gretton, 
and  the  rest  of  us  connected  with  that  association, 
may  perhaps  claim  some  little  credit  for  having  done 
our  best  to  disseminate  throughout  the  country 


*  Infra,  p.  245. 
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literature  and  speeches  calculated  to  bring  conviction 
to  the  working  classes.  And,  gentlemen,  while  I 
am  talking  on  the  subject  of  South  Africa,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  no  shares,  nor  any  personal  interest  of 
any  kind,  in  any  of  the  mines  or  commercial  under¬ 
takings  of  South  Africa  ;  and  of  course  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Imperial  South  African  Association 
is  an  expense,  and  not  a  profit,  to  me.  My  only 
interest  in  South  Africa  is  the  interest  of  this  country, 
the  commonweal  of  the  empire;  and  it  is  that  interest 
and  that  interest  only  which  dictates  my  actions  in 
public  life.  I  have  spoken  with  some  vehemence  on 
this  point,  perhaps  with  more  vehemence  than  it 
deserves,  for  I  don’t  think  in  Derby  any  one  would 
accuse  me  of  any  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  work 
for  the  general  good. 

There  is  another  subject  and  a  very  important 
one.  We  have  in  this  town,  and  throughout  the 
country,  a  class  of  men  for  whose  motives  personally 
I  have,  in  many  cases,  great  respect.  They  are 
known  as  the  Little  Englanders,  and  I  know  many  of 
them  personally,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  this 
town,  and  elsewhere.  To  my  mind  they  are  mis¬ 
guided,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  these  men  are  as 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
honour  of  the  Queen  as  you  and  I  are.  But  you 
must  bear  in  mind  what  these  men  have  done  in  this 
particular  case.  By  the  tone  of  their  speeches,  and 
the  strong  views  they  have  taken,  they  led  South 
Africans  to  believe  that  the  scuttle  of  1881  was  likely 
to  be  repeated  at  the  present  time.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  have  seen  sufficient  of  life  in  our  colonies  to  take 
this  view  :  when  I  hear  of  a  dispute  between  one  of 
my  countrymen  and  a  foreigner  I  always  assume  that 
my  countryman  is  in  the  right  until  he  has  been 
proved  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Now  the  cardinal 
mistake  the  Little  Englanders  make,  where  a  quarrel 
between  an  Englishman  and  a  foreigner  is  concerned, 
is  that  they  begin  by  assuming  that  their  own 
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countryman  is  in  the  wrong.  That  appears  to  bei 
the  difference  between  them  and  myself.  By  their; 
speeches  the  Little  Englanders  led  Mr.  Kruger  tO' 
believe  that  nothing  would  induce  this  democracy 
or  the  Crown  to  go  to  war.  To  my  mind,  however, 
in  this  case  no  great  harm  has  been  done.  To  my 
mind  this  war  was  coming  slowly  but  inevitably 
upon  you,  you  could  not  avoid  it ;  and  all  they  have 
done — and  we  have  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for  it — 
is  to  bring  on  the  war  at  the  one  time  of  all  others 
when  the  European  situation  was  most  suitable  for 
us,  and  at  the  one  moment  when  I  should  have  been 
inclined  to  say,  “  Now,  let  them  all  come.”  Our 
friends  on  the  other  side  have  pushed  Mr.  Kruger’s 
nose  right  into  the  war.  He  firmly  believed  this 
country  would  never  undertake  the  war  ;  he  tried 
the  patience  of  Great  Britain  a  little  too  much,  and 
once  and  for  all  he  is  now  going  to  learn  what  English¬ 
men  will  do  for  their  kith  and  kin  when  they  know 
that  they  are  being  wronged. 

There  is  another  serious  point  in  this  connection, 
and  it  is  a  point  which  has  not  yet  been  brought 
before  a  British  audience.  You  have  seen  in  the 
papers  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  the  Boer  “  con¬ 
spiracy.”  To  my  mind  the  term  conspiracy  is  an 
offensive  term,  and  one  which  I  should  avoid.  It  is  one 
of  the  terms  which  darken  counsel.  On  the  one  hand, 
you  have  had  the  continual  vacillation  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  on  the  other  a  people  who  founded 
empires  before  your  forefathers  founded  this,  and 
who  have  spread  commerce  and  Christianity  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  Dutchman  believed  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  great  things  ;  they  have  been  moved 
by  an  ambition — not  conspiracy  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word — an  ambition  to  seize  the  sceptre 
that  they  thought  was  falling  from  your  feeble  grasp. 
That  was  where  they  made  the  mistake.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  present  troubles — ten  years  ago — I  visited 
every  town  in  South  Africa  of  any  importance,  and 
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was  brought  into  close  contact  with  every  class  of 
the  population,  and  wherever  one  went  one  heard 
this  Boer  ambition  voiced,  either  advocated  or 
deprecated,  but  never  denied.  The  Boer  con¬ 
spiracy  or  ambition,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  dates  back 
forty  or  fifty  years.  The  first  reference  one  finds  to 
it  is  in  a  despatch  of  Sir  George  Grey,  in  1858,  but 
it  is  to  be  found  definitely  in  the  speeches  of  President 
Burgers  in  the  Raad  before  the  annexation  in  1877, 
and  in  his  Apologia  published  after  the  Annexation. 
The  movement  began  to  be  strong  in  the  days  of 
Sir  Bartle  Erere,  who  wrote  of  it  as  follows  in  his 
despatches  in  1879,  “  The  bitter  anti-English 
opposition  are  sedulously  courting  the  loyal  Dutch 
party  and  swaying  the  loyal  Dutch  (a  great  majority 
of  the  Cape  Dutch)  to  swell  the  already  considerable 
minority  who  are  disloyal  to  the  English  Crown  here 
and  in  the  Transvaal.”  In  1881,  Mr.  Paul  Kruger 
said  in  words  which  are  published  in  an  English 
Blue  Book,  ‘‘  In  the  cession  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  the  King  of  Holland  to  England  lies  the 
root  out  of  which  subsequent  events  and  our  present 
struggle  have  grown.”  In  1885  Mr.  John  X.  Merri- 
man,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  and  mainstay  of  the 
present  Cape  Government,  used  the  following  words 
in  a  speech  at  Grahamstown :  “  My  quarrel  with 
the  (Afrikander)  Bond  is  that  it  stirs  up  race  dif¬ 
ferences.  The  main  object  is  to  make  the  South 
African  Republic  the  Paramount  Power  in  South 
Africa.  We  see  that  some  moderate  men  are  in  the 
power  of  an  institution  whose  avowed  object  is  to 
combat  the  British  Government,  the  Afrikander 
Bond.  It  is  now  the  cue  of  the  Bond  to  pretend  to 
be  loyal,  and  if  it  were  not  painful  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  hear  the  editor  of  the  Zuid  Afrikaan 
cheering  the  Queen  while  resolutions  are  passed  round 
the  branches  in  opposition  to  the  honour  of  England. 
The  question  is  whether  you  wish  to  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire  ?  Do  you  want 
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another  flag  here  ?  A  German  flag  or  the  flag  of  a 
United  South  Africa  ?  ”  Mr.  Theodore  Schreiner, 
the  brother  of  the  Cape  Premier,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Cape  Times  last  month,  describes  a  conversation  he 
had  some  seventeen  years  ago  with  Mr.  Reitz,  then  a 
Judge,  afterwards  President  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  now  State  Secretary  of  the  Transvaal, 
in  which  Mr.  Reitz  admitted  that  it  was  his  object 
to  overthrow  the  British  power,  and  expel  the 
British  flag  from  South  Africa.  Mr.  Schreiner  adds, 
“  During  the  seventeen  years  that  have  elapsed  I 
have  watched  the  propaganda  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  British  power  in  South  Africa  being  ceaselessly 
spread  by  every  possible  means,  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
the  platform,  the  schools,  the  colleges,  the  legislature, 
and  it  has  culminated  in  the  present  war,  of  which 
Mr.  Reitz  and  his  co-workers  are  the  origin  and  the 
cause.”  In  1899  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  in  a  despatch  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  used  the  following  words : 
“  A  certain  section  of  the  Press,  not  in  the  Transvaal 
only,  preaches  openly  and  constantly  the  doctrine 
of  a  Republic  embracing  all  South  Africa,  and 
supports  it  by  menacing  references  to  the  armaments 
of  the  Transvaal,  its  alliance  with  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  active  sympathy  which,  in  case  of 
war,  it  would  receive  from  a  certain  section  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects.”  Such  an  ambition,  however 
treasonable,  however  much  it  must  be  condemned 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Queen  at  home  and  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  by  all  loyal  citizens,  is  nothing  new  in 
history. 

You  are  told  there  is  a  parallel  between  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  South  Africa. 
You  are  told  this  is  a  war  of  independence  like 
the  War  of  Independence  in  the  United  States ; 
but,  gentlemen,  your  countrymen  who  tell  you 
this  don’t  always  read  carefully  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Exactly  the  same  thing  happened 
in  New  York  that  is  now  happening  in  South 
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Africa  ;  New  York  was  once  called  New  Amsterdam, 
and  precisely  the  same  difficulties  which  you  are 
now  meeting  with  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  were 
faced  and  dealt  with  a  century  or  tw^o  before  by 
Englishmen  in  New  York.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  Great  Britain  is  at  last  awake  to  the  result  of 
vacillation  in  the  past.  The  armaments  which  have 
been  accumulated  for  many  years  past,  even  before 
the  Raid,  and  the  efficient  drill  and  equipment  of  the 
Boers,  alone  showed  what  their  ambitions  have  been. 

We  are  awake,  but  it  is  high  time,  for  we  are  now 
fighting  for  a  far  bigger  stake  than  is  represented  by 
South  Africa  alone.  The  insults  to  your  Govern¬ 
ment  and  flag,  the  fact  that  British  subjects  were 
being  persecuted  all  over  the  Transvaal,  was  pro¬ 
ducing  in  the  coloured  mind,  both  in  South  Africa 
and  in  Central  Africa,  a  most  painful  impression. 
The  black  man,  the  moment  he  finds  you  being  trod¬ 
den  upon,  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  do  the  same 
to  you  himself.  And  this  is  the  danger,  not  only  in 
South  and  Central  Africa,  but  in  British  India,  that 
great  dependency  which  does  an  enormous  trade  with 
Africa.  Indian  merchants  visit  Africa  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  fact  that  our  fellow-subjects  in 
the  Transvaal  have  been  continually  calling  in  vain 
on  Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the  redress  of 
undoubted  grievances  has  been  steadily  undermining 
their  reverence  for  the  name  and  power  of  Great 
Britain.  And  not  only  is  this  the  case  with  Indian 
merchants,  but  whenever  Englishmen  go  from  our 
bolonies  to  seek  the  protection  of  our  flag  in  South 
Africa. 

You  are  fighting  not  only  for  justice  and  liberty 
for  all  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  for  British  supremacy 
there  as  against  a  corrupt  oligarchy  at  Pretoria,  but 
^ou  are  fighting  also  for  the  key  of  your  great  African 
ilominion,  for  the  one  naval  station  which  can  possibly 
have  India  if  the  Suez  Canal  were  closed,  the  pivot 
on  which  the  relations  of  England  with  Australasia 
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turn.  You  are  fighting  for  your  existence  as  an 
imperial  people.  This  is  no  small  war.  It  is  the 
greatest  danger  the  Empire  has  seen  since  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  There  has  been  and  can  be  no 
hesitation  about  the  war,  and  till  that  war  has  been 
successfully  concluded  there  can  be  no  party  feeling 
within  the  Four  Seas. 

Sir  Henry  asked  me  to  tell  you  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  secrets  of  diplomacy,  but  since  I 
first  stood  on  a  Derby  platform  there  have  never 
been  any  secrets  between  me  and  the  electors  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  elements  in  the 
settlement  for  which  we  should  fight. 

First  and  foremost  there  must  be  British  supre¬ 
macy,  the  supremacy  of  the  British  flag  at  Pretoria 
and  Bloemfontein,  the  maintenance  of  British 
government  in  South  Africa,  and  the  prevention  of 
the  recurrence  of  any  such  massing  of  ammunition, 
and  of  such  conspiracy,  if  we  are  to  use  that  term, 
as  we  have  seen  up  to  now.  There  must  also  be  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  Colonial  self-govern¬ 
ment,  with  absolute  equality  for  all  white  men  in 
matters  both  civil  and  religious,  and  the  proper 
protection  of  the  coloured  people  ensured.  The  one 
thing  on  which  the  empire  rests  is  the  fact  that 
Britain,  first  of  all  in  the  wide  world,  has  seen  level 
justice  done  between  all  classes  of  the  subject 
populations.  Next,  you  have  to  give  proper  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  Natal  people,  including,  of  course, 
territorial  expansion  if  they  desire  it  for  the  Colony, 
as  well  as  pecuniary  compensation  for  their  looted 
farms,  and  to  all  loyal  colonists  for  their  sacrifices, 
and  that  has  not  been  done  in  former  wars  ;  and  then 
you  have  to  see  that  the  Imperial  taxpayers,  whether 
in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  Colonies,  that  have  so 
nobly  come  forward  to  help,  are  compensated  out  of 
the  Transvaal  revenues  for  all  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  upon  this  wanton  war.  It  would  be  a 
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great  wrong  if  you  had  to  go  to  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
for  the  sins  of  the  Boer  Government.  You  will  also 
have  to  have  a  proper  census  of  all  white  men,  and  to 
give  facilities  for  the  emigration  of  working  men  from 
England,  and  see  to  the  settling,  if  possible,  of  the 
reservists  in  the  army  out  there  on  the  land. 

All  these  are  matters  which  it  seems  to  me  some¬ 
what  premature  to  discuss.  It  is  like  discussing 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  bearskin  before 
you  have  killed  the  bear.  But,  as  it  is  usual  for 
public  speakers  to  touch  on  these  matters,  I  have 
accepted  Sir  Henry’s  invitation  to  do  so,  and  I 
should  add  that  a  considerable  period  of  transition 
may  be  necessary  between  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
final  settlement. 

^  In  this  same  connection  there  are  one  or  two  great 
ideals  I  would  submit  to  you.  You  may,  I  think, 
ive  to  see  them  realised.  When  we  have  got  over 
•.his  war  successfully — and,  God  willing,  we  shall  do 
'io— you  will  have  to  bear  in  mind  what  every 
I'reat  statesman  out  there  has  set  forth  as  a  solution 
)f  the  troubles  in  South  Africa,  and  that  is  the 
ederation  of  all  the  states  under  the  English  Crown, 
just  as  it  has  been  done  in  Australia  and  in  Canada, 
ifour  fathers  organised  a  great  Indian  Empire. 
Ifou  have  got  to  organise  a  great  African  Empire 
a  compartments  ;  you  have  got  to  organise  South 
\frica.  East  Africa,  and  West  Africa,  Central  Africa 
jnd  Egypt.  You  have  got  to  bind  the  compartments 
iogether  by  posts  and  telegraphs,  by  railways  and 
I'ther  means  of  communication.  You  have  got  to 
king  to  that  empire  the  benefits  of  free  trade,  and  to 
ps  populations  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  upon 
/hich  the  whole  commonwealth  of  our  country  is 
jDunded. 

There  is  one  more  great  ideal  which  I  submit  to 
|ou,  and  I  believe  it  is  one  which  we  shall  see  realised, 
ou  have  heard  in  times  past  a  great  deal  about 
mperial  federation  in  our  Colonies,  but  I  have  never 
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before  seen  how  it  was  to  be  realised.  All  your 
great  self-governing  Colonies  for  the  first  time  in 
history  have  together  sent  soldiers  to  your  help.  In 
the  final  settlement  those  Colonies  have  got  to  be 
together  consulted — cannot  you  see  the  opening  for 
Imperial  federation  ?  Cannot  you  take  a  few  hard- 
headed  men  from  Canada,  from  Australasia,  and 
from  South  Africa,  to  sit  down  with  statesmen  here 
to  solve  the  problems  with  which  they  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  when  the  war  is  over  ?  It  is  an  idea,  you 
may  think  it  is  a  dream,  but  it  is  the  first  practical 
proposal  which  has  ever  been  made  in  connection 
with  Imperial  federation.  And,  to  go  one  step  further, 
it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  not 
only  that  we  have  got  our  Colonies  hand  in  hand  with 
ourselves,  but  that,  by  the  action  of  the  American 
people  with  regard  to  the  Maine,  the  English- 
speaking  people  are  one.  It  is  your  business  to 
cultivate  that  feeling,  and  to  promote  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  America.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
that  you  are  entering  upon  a  new,  a  strange,  an  im¬ 
portant  chapter  of  your  history.  The  blood  of  your 
best  men  has  been  spilled  like  water  in  Africa. 
Gordon  and  Speke,  Grant  and  Livingstone — one  by 
one  these  men  have  gone  out  in  times  past  and  won 
the  admiration  of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  going  to 
be  left  to  you  to  say  whether  their  blood  has  been 
shed  in  vain  ;  you  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  ideals 
for  which  these  men  lived,  and  fought,  and  died ;  you 
must  remember  some  of  the  high  ideals  I  have  put 
before  you,  for  a  great  empire  must  have  high  ideals 
and  something  more  than  bread  and  butter  politics. 
We  live  as  an  Imperial  people,  not  by  commerce 
and  conquest,  but  by  the  fact  that  we  do  our  duty  to 
white  and  black  men  alike  ;  and  by  our  action  in 
South  Africa  in  this  war  which  has  been  thrust 
upon  us,  we  shall,  I  trust,  see  that  in  the  end  some¬ 
thing  has  been  done  for  the  advancement  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  Christianity,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  ancient 
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and  touching  prayer  which  is  recited  every  day  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the 
good  of  His  Church,  for  the  safety,  honour,  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  Sovereign  and  her  dominions.  You  have 
heard  to-night  what  Sir  Henry  Bemrose  has  said — 
that  in  a  year  or  two  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  give 
an  account  of  our  stewardship.  Here,  to-night,  I 
have  made  my  profession  of  political  and  religious 
opinion  to  you.  I  am  convinced  of  one  thing — that 
that  profession  of  faith  is  one  which  would  commend 
itself  to  most  honest  Englishmen,  and  I  believe 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  this  ancient,  this  loyal,  this  famous  Borough  of 
Derby.* 
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t  Su/pra,  p.  236. 
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LIBERAL  AND  CONSERVATIVE  IMPERIALISM 


The  Parting  of  The  Ways 
Letter  to  the  Times,  June  6th,  1900 


Sir, 

In  Lord  Rosebery’s  letter  which  you 
published  on  June  2nd,  which  we  now  know  was 
not  intended  as  a  political  manifesto,  there  was  a 
reference  to  ‘‘  the  desire  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  the  present 
time  ”  and  to  the  reforms  “  administrative  and 
constitutional  ”  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
Britain  to  carry  on  her  world- wide  task.”  Mr. 
Bryce  raised  the  same  question  on  Monday  at 
Aberdeen,  and  dwelt  on  what  he  called  Liberal 
Imperialism,  but  equally  as  you  will  have  observed 
without  any  practical  suggestion  as  to  how  we  are 
to  deal  with  the  great  Imperial  problem  of  the 
moment.  Your  readers  may  think  the  matter 
worthy  of  further  discussion,  and  perhaps  you  wall 
allow  a  Conservative  to  contribute  some  suggestions 
on  the  subject. 

The  problem  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
intricate  of  the  present  time,  and  embraces  many 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  hitherto  roughly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  term  Imperial  federation.”  Hitherto 
there  has  been  a  vague  aspiration  after  closer  union 
wdth  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  but  nothing  has 
come  of  it  because  there  has  been  no  sufficiently 
definite  object  to  attain,  no  definite  constitutional 
or  administrative  organ  with  which  to  w  ork,  and  no 
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great  impulse  to  quicken  the  aspiration.  The 
impulse  has  been  given  undoubtedly  by  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  objects  which  are  becoming 
more  and  more  clear  appear  to  be  manifold. 

First,  it  has  become  evident  that  closer  union 
and  better  organised  concert  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  Imperial  defence  ;  secondly,  the  value 
of  properly  organised  communication  by  telegraph 
as  well  as  cheap  and  rapid  transit  for  the  postal  and 
passenger  services  between  England  and  her  colonies 
has  become  manifest ;  thirdly,  it  has  brought  home 
to  us  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  summon  the  colonies 
to  our  councils  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  great 
Imperial  issues  like  the  settlement  in  South  Africa, 
involving  as  it  will  the  punishment  of  rebels  as  well 
as  the  compensation  of  loyalists ;  further,  it  is 
beginning  to  appear  that  in  an  Empire  which  depends 
for  its  existence  upon  commerce  it  is  unwise  to  have 
innumerable  legal  systems  current  side  by  side, 
rendering  commercial  transactions  more  difficult 
instead  of  rendering  them  more  easy.  Lastty,  quite 
apart  from  questions  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit,  it 
appears  to  some  desirable  to  reconsider  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  policy  of  the  Empire  and  the 
better  regulation  of  the  migration  of  the  population. 
On  these  last  points  I  do  not  lay  stress  now,  as  they 
appear  to  involve  so  much  difficulty  and  give  rise 
to  such  deep  and  widespread  differences  of  opinion 
that  no  immediate  definite  steps  can  be  advocated 
with  regard  to  them  with  any  hope  of  success. 

But  the  objects  before  mentioned  once  given, 
our  Constitution  is  flexible  enough  to  provide  the 
necessary  organ.  In  the  recently-constituted  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Defence  we  have  not 
merely  the  means  of  co-ordinating  the  military  and 
naval  services  of  the  Crown  at  home,  but  also  the 
germ  of  an  Imperial  Council,  which,  by  the  addition 
of  members  to  represent  the  Opposition  and  the 
Governments  of  India,  Canada,  Australasia,  South 
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Africa,  and  the  other  colonies,  would  place  that 
great  Imperial  question  out  of  the  reach  of  party 
or  local  politics.  To  an  Imperial  Council  so  consti¬ 
tuted  could  be  relegated  questions  affecting  not  only 
defence  in  its  narrow  technical  sense  but  also 
strategical  communication  by  telegraph  and  the 
postal  services  of  the  Empire.  Closer  and  cheaper 
telegraphic  communication  will  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  bind  the  Empire  together  and  would 
meet  one,  at  any  rate,  of  the  objections  to  an  Imperial 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  for  thereby  the 
difficulties  of  distance  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
This  brings  us  to  the  very  thorny  question  of  a 
supreme  Imperial  Court,  and  here  there  is  a  good 
deal  which  might  be  said  in  favour  of  a  development 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Priv}^  Council  in 
preference  to  the  recently  proposed  extension  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Apart  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  who  are  said  to  cherish 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  it  would 
seem  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  already  an  immense 
number  of  important  cases,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  being 
made  peers  if  it  is  thought  desirable.  The  method, 
however,  of  constituting  the  Court  is  not  so  important 
as  the  admission  that  such  a  Court  is  necessary,  and 
that  the  existing  arrangements,  which  have  caused 
such  well-founded  grievances  in  connection,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  Australian  land  legislation,  must  be 
altered.  There  is  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  the  German  Supreme  Imperial 
Court,  vdiich  sits  at  Leipzig,  in  harmonising  and 
consolidating  German  jurisprudence,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  German  statesmen 
have  overcome  far  greater  difficulties  in  codifying 
German  criminal,  commercial,  and  civil  law,  than 
any  we  are  likely  to  encounter.  The  fact  that 
codification  is  not  a  popular  subject  at  elections  has 
stood  too  long  in  its  way ;  and,  if  it  is  impossible  to 
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interest  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  useful  but 
unexciting  subjects,  a  committee  of  the  new  Imperial 
Supreme  Court  might  be  appointed  on  the  lines  of 
the  Committee  on  Obsolete  Acts  of  Parliament  over 
which  the  late  Lord  Herschell  presided.  Such  a 
committee  would  find  material  ready  to  their  hands 
as  to  the  criminal  law  in  the  draft  code  prepared  by 
the  late  Sir  James  Fitz- James  Stephen  and  in  the 
Indian  Criminal  Code.  The  commercial  law  we 
should  probably  have  to  take  by  compartments. 
There  is  at  this  moment  no  reason  why  the  law 
relating  to  bills  of  exchange  should  not  be  codified 
for  the  whole  Empire,  and,  perhaps,  after  the  law 
relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  the  bankruptcy  law 
might  be  taken  in  hand. 

The  Imperial  Councils  for  Defence  and  Judicature 
would  no  doubt  eventually  coalesce  in  a  bod}^^ 
resembling  to  some  extent  the  German  Imperial 
Federal  Council,  to  advise  the  Sovereign  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  all  great  Imperial  questions  such  as  those 
which  are  likely  to  come  up  in  the  settlement  of 
South  Africa ;  and  to  the  Supreme  Imperial  Court 
might  be  entrusted  the  trial  of  the  rebels  after  the 
war,  and  the  compensation  claims  of  the  loyalists. 
The  rebels  have  committed  an  ofience  against  the 
whole  Empire,  the  loyalists  have  suffered  for  the 
whole  Empire,  and  the  various  sections  of  the 
Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom  have  contributed 
or  offered  to  contribute  to  the  Army  in  South  Africa, 
and  have  a  right  to  be  represented  in  such  matters 
as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom.  A  Royal  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  at  home  settled  the 
questions  relating  to  the  Transvaal  after  Majuba, 
but  such  a  Commission  should  be  constituted  with 
wider  powers  and  on  a  more  representative  basis 
after  the  present  war.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  United  States  after  the  civil  war  such  questions 
were  found  to  require  a  special  Court  to  adjudicate 
them,  and  the  Court  for  claims  still  sits  at  Washington. 
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The  scheme  which  I  have  briefly  outlined  is  open 
to  many  criticisms,  but  it  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  consideration  as  an  attempt  to  translate  Lord 
Rosebery’s  ideals  into  practical  politics,  and  to 
respond  at  the  same  time  to  the  eloquent  appeal 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  the  colonies  may  be  taken 
into  the  councils  of  the  mother  country  whom  they 
have  so  devotedly  served. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 

June  6th. 


THE  COMING  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE 

Letter  to  the  Times,  June  21th,  1902 
Sir, 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  as  one  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  prolonged  tour  in  our 
Australasian  and  Far  Eastern  colonies,  to  say  a 
word  with  regard  to  the  coming  Colonial  Conference, 
from  which  we  all  hope  so  much  good  for  the  Empire. 

In  the  extracts  from  the  newspapers  which  have 
reached  me  from  time  to  time,  and  from  able  papers 
written  by  authorities  like  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the 
principal  stress  appears  to  have  been  laid  on  questions 
of  defence  and  a  protective  tariff  as  against  the 
outside  world.  But  there  are  questions  of  less 
public  interest,  but  perhaps  of  equal  practical 
value,  which  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  subjects  which  will  come  before  the  confer¬ 
ence,  or  which,  at  any  rate,  will  be  present  in  the 
public  mind  during  the  conference,  embrace  all 
those  which  have  been  included  under  the  term 
Imperial  Federation.  Two  years  ago  I  pointed  out 
in  your  columns  that  until  the  recent  war  in  South 
Africa  there  was  only  a  vague  aspiration  after  closer 
union  with  our  colonies  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it, 
because  there  was  (1)  no  sufficiently  definite  object 
to  attain,  (2)  no  definite  constitutional  and  adminis¬ 
trative  organ  with  which  to  work,  and,  (3)  no  great 
impulse  to  quicken  the  aspiration.  The  impulse  had 
undoubtedly  been  given  by  the  war,  and  the  objects 
which  were  becoming  more  and  more  clear  appeared 
to  be  manifold.  First,  it  has  become  evident  that 
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closer  union  and  better  organisation  is  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  Imperial  defence.  This  is  a  matter 
for  experts  ;  and  I  would  only  express  the  hope  that 
any  arrangements  which  may  be  made  may  be  as 
elastic  as  possible,  and  that  any  appearance  of  what 
is  called  in  the  colonies  Imperial  tribute  may  be 
avoided.  Sentiment,  not  pipeclay  or  red  tape,  is 
the  real  binding  force.  Secondly,  the  value  of  cheap 
and  properly  organised  British  communication  by 
telegraph,  as  well  as  cheap  and  rapid  transit  for  the 
postal  and  passenger  services  between  England  and 
her  colonies,  has  become  manifest.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point.  The  printing 
of  full  telegraphic  accounts  of  what  is  taking  place 
at  home  in  colonial  newspapers  represents  a  link 
with  the  Old  Country  to  which  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached  ;  and  as  colonial  newspapers 
have  not,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  large  circulation, 
cheap  telegrams  are  a  vital  necessity.  On  the 
value  of  cheap  return  tickets  by  fast  steamers  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dilate.  Thirdly,  it  has  been  brought 
home  to  us  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  summon  the 
colonies  to  our  councils  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
on  great  Imperial  issues,  like  the  settlement  in  South 
Africa.  Fourthly,  we  have  begun  to  discover  that 
in  an  Empire  which  depends  for  its  existence  on 
trade  it  is  unwise  to  have  innumerable  legal  systems 
current  side  by  side,  rendering  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  more  difficult  instead  of  more  easy.  Fifthly, 
it  has  appeared  to  some  desirable  to  reconsider  the 
commercial  and  financial  policy  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
lastly,  the  better  regulation  of  the  migration  of  the 
population  within  the  Empire.  I  am  free  to  confess 
that,  if  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  conference  into 
committees  on  these  different  subjects,  those  from 
which  the  discussion  of  which  more  certain  im¬ 
mediate  and  practical  results  appear  to  be  attainable 
are  the  questions  of  cheap  and  rapid  communication 
and  the  question  of  codification,  on  which  I  have  so 
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often  laid  stress  in  your  columns,  and  which  has 
proved  of  such  great  value  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
German  Emphe. 

With  regard  to  any  changes  in  the  commercial 
and  financial  policy  of  the  Empire  such  as  have 
been,  I  believe,  recently  advocated  in  England,  may 
I  point  out  one  difficulty  which  I  have  not  seen 
mentioned  ?  That  is,  the  extraordinary  development 
in  recent  years  of  the  direct  trade  between  our 
colonies  and  foreign  countries.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  say  it  is  insuperable,  nor  do  I  forget  the 
movement  of  our  own  trade ;  but  the  following 
figures,  given  in  a  German  Parliamentary  return, 
seem  to  point  to  a  movement  with  which  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  interfere.  The  value  of  the  import  trade 
from  British  India  into  Germany  rose  from  128*7 
million  marks  in  1890  to  224*7  million  marks  in  1900. 
The  value  of  the  import  trade  from  Australia  into 
Germany  rose  from  50  million  marks  in  1890  to  122*2 
million  marks  in  1900.  The  value  of  the  export 
trade  from  Germany  to  British  India  rose  from  32 
million  marks  in  1890  to  69*9  million  marks  in  1900. 
The  value  of  the  export  trade  from  Germany  to 
Australia  rose  from  22  million  marks  in  1890  to  47*9 
million  marks  in  1900.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
those  who  favour  a  new  departure  may  think  that 
this  fact  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  another. 
During  my  recent  visit  to  Japan  I  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  best  authority  that  closer  trade 
relations  with  Great  Britain  would  be  most  warmly 
welcomed  by  those  in  high  places.  A  closer  com¬ 
mercial  connection  with  Japan  may  not  only  be  of 
the  utmost  value  for  the  development  of  our  colonial 
trade,  but  it  may  also  tend  to  smooth  over  any 
feeling  which  might  arise  in  that  country  with 
regard  to  regulations,  either  proposed  or  actually  in 
force,  relative  to  the  migration  of  population. 

So  much  for  the  objects  before  us  in  the  Colonial 
Conference ;  and  now  a  word  with  regard  to  the 
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constitutional  and  administrative  organs  with  which 
those  subjects  are  to  be  accomplished.  On  this 
point  I  feel  more  than  ever  convinced  that  more 
haste  will  mean  less  speed,  and  that  the  present 
elastic  S3^stem  of  occasional  conferences  and  frequent 
telegraphic  communications,  however  faulty  and 
deficient  it  may  seem,  works  better  than  any  reform, 
however  excellent  on  paper,  which  might  grate  in 
any  way  on  the  susceptibilities  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  the  colonies.  Quite  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
devising  any  system  of  representation,  there  will 
always  be  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  permanently 
the  services  of  the  men  who  are  really  leading  in  the 
colonies.  Once  at  home,  they  would  tend  to  lose 
touch,  and  the  most  influential  men  are  generally 
those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  public  affairs. 
But,  assuming  that  it  is  decided  to  have  a  permanent 
council  in  addition  to  temporary  conferences,  the 
organ  is  ready  to  our  hands  in  the  Privy  Council. 
There  exist  already  two  committees  of  that  Council 
— the  Judicial  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
defence — ^which  do  work  similar  to  that  which  we 
desire  to  have  done.  The  committee  on  defence  is 
at  present,  it  is  true,  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet,  in 
the  view  of  the  Government,  rather  than  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  as  an  answer  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Balfour  on  July  3rd,  1900,  showed ;  but  the 
Cabinet  is  itself,  in  fact,  only  a  committee  of  the 
Priv3^  Council,  and  one  not  recognised  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  In  this  committee  on  defence  we  have,  in 
reality,  not  only  the  means  of  co-ordinating  the 
military  and  naval  services  of  the  Crown,  but  also 
the  germ  of  an  Imperial  council,  which,  by  the 
addition  of  members  to  represent  the  Opposition  and 
the  Government  of  India,  Canada,  Australasia  and 
South  Africa,  and  the  other  Colonies,  would  place 
that  great  Imperial  question  out  of  the  reach  of 
party  and  local  politics.  To  an  Imperial  council  so 
constituted  could  be  relegated  questions,  not  only 
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affecting  defence  in  the  technical  sense,  but  also 
postal  and  telegraphic  communications.  The 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which 
seems  likely  to  prove  the  best  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Empire,  has  been  so  far  undermanned ;  and  besides 
no  adequate  salaries  have  yet  been  provided  to 
enable  colonial  Judges  to  give  up  their  present 
appointments  and  come  home  permanently.  The 
result  is,  I  fancy,  that  some  of  the  colonial  members 
have  attended  very  rarely.  But,  if  that  committee 
were  properly  manned  and  properly  paid,  we  might 
look  to  it,  not  only  for  a  uniform  system  of  decided 
law  or  jurisprudence,  but  also  for  the  men  to  form  a 
Royal  Commission  to  undertake  the  task  of  codifica¬ 
tion,  which  cannot  long  be  deferred.  I  recently 
pointed  out  in  your  columns  how  much  had  been 
done  by  Queensland  in  that  direction,  and  how  we 
have,  for  instance,  in  the  Queensland  Criminal  Code 
the  basis  of  a  code  for  the  whole  Empire.  Hand  in 
hand  with  the  codification  of  the  criminal  and 
commercial  laws  might  go  the  consolidation  of  the 
civil  law  as  a  preparation  for  codification,  and  this 
is  likely  to  prove  here,  as  in  Germany,  the  hardest 
task  of  all. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  be  well  for  public  opinion, 
which  is  the  real  motor  power,  to  consider  before  the 
conference  begins  what  are  the  subjects  at  which 
it  is  practical  and  desirable  to  aim,  and  what  are 
the  organs — conferences.  Committees  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  Royal  Commissions — by  which  it  is 
desirable  to  work.  Public  discussion  cannot  help 
being  of  use  at  a  time  when  there  are  present  in  this 
country  so  many  eminent  men  from  every  portion 
of  the  Empire  whose  advice  would  be  of  value,  but 
who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  all  be  summoned 
to  the  conference  about  to  be  held.  It  would  appear 
(1)  that  matters  of  high  Imperial  policy  must  always 
be  decided  by  conferences  and  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  advice  of  the 
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men  actually  leading  in  the  Colonies  ;  (2)  that  the 
working  out  of  the  administrative  details  could  be 
referred  to  such  bodies  as  the  Committees  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  (3)  that  such  work  as  codifica¬ 
tion  can  best  be  performed  by  Royal  Commissions. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 

A  subsequent  letter  further  developing  the  same  thesis  appeared  in 
the  Times  on  June  13th,  1905. 
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IMPERIAL  ORGANISATION  FROM  A  BUSINESS 

POINT  OF  VIEW 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 

March  I4:th,  1906 

Mr.  Lyttelton’s  despatch,  dated  April  20th,  1905, 
and  published  in  December  of  that  3^ear,  coupled 
with  Mr.  Deakin’s  speech  delivered  at  Melbourne  in 
June  last,  has  brought  the  question  of  the  closer 
union  of  the  Empire  into  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics.  The  resolution,  recently  adopted  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool  (Feb.  5th; 
see  p.  286),  Manchester  (Feb.  23rd),  and  Leeds 
(Feb.  27th),  proves  that  the  great  commercial 
centres  are  beginning  to  realise  the  practical  value 
of  the  movement  to  business  men.  But  before 
entering  on  my  subject,  it  would  be  well  to  give  the 
authorities  from  which  it  is  drawn.  For  the  last 
three  years  or  so  a  large  number  of  persons,  many  of 
them  holding  high  positions,  and  many  of  them 
holding  widely  different  views  on  political  and 
economic  questions,  have  been  at  work  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  elaborating 
a  plan  of  Imperial  organisation.  Their  work  was 
summarised  in  a  paper  read  by  Sir  Frederick  before 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  March  of  last  j^ear. 
Last  summer  it  was  decided  that  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
Mr.  Pitt  Kennedy,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  myself 
should  proceed  to  Canada  with  the  object  of  learning 
the  views  of  Canadians  on  the  subject,  and  thither 
we  accordingly  went  in  the  autumn.  Our  work  was 
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divided  and  the  part  specially  undertaken  by  me 
was  the  branch  of  the  inquiry  referred  to  in  the  title 
of  this  paper,  namely,  the  collection  of  information 
on  the  permanent  objects  of  common  utility  to  the 
whole  Empire  with  which  the  new  Imperial  organi¬ 
sation  could  successfully  deal.  The  following  paper 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  gleaned  by  me 
from  the  journey,  from  a  correspondence  conducted 
for  a  period  of  something  like  two  years  with  leading 
men  in  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  India,  and 
others  of  His  Majesty’s  dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
as  well  as  from  repeated  journeys  to  the  colonies, 
and  from  official  inquiries  in  former  years. 

Imperial  organisation  is  no  new  term.  It  was 
in  use,  at  any  rate,  as  long  as  sixty  years  ago,  and 
the  idea  underlying  it,  that  of  taking  our  colonies 
and  dependencies  into  partnership  on  a  business 
footing,  has  by  its  advantages  and  difficulties 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled  British  statesmen 
for  a  far  longer  period.  The  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  various  public  and  private  miovements 
which  have  had  for  their  object  the  closer  union  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  best  known  of  which  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  name  Imperial  Federation,  will 
prove  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  tasks  of  the 
future  historian  of  the  Victorian  era.  The  reason 
why  one  after  another  has  failed  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  has  indeed  been  a  vague  aspiration  after 
Imperial  unity,  but  no  definite  practical  object  of 
'  general  utility  to  the  whole  Empire,  no  constitutional 
and  administrative  organ  with  which  to  work,  and  no 
1  great  impulse  to  quicken  the  aspiration. 

'J’he  impulse  was  given  by  the  South  African 
i  War,  and  the  first  result  was  the  Imperial  Defence 
Committee.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  for  some 
years,  a  Council  with  a  similar  title,  but  owing, 
amongst  otlier  reasons,  to  the  want  of  a  secretariat 
to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  no  practical 
result  was  obtained. 
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The  committee,  over  which  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
presided,  came  forward  in  October,  1904,  with  pro¬ 
posals  which  assumed  a  more  definite  form  in 
March,  1905,  advocating  a  similar  secretariat,  and 
an  advisory  Council  to  do  for  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  Empire,  what  the  Committee,  of  which  Sir  George 
Clarke  is  secretary,  is  doing  for  naval  and  military 
questions,  together  with  an  Imperial  Commission  for 
special  inquiries. 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  in  his  despatch,  dated  April  20th, 
1905,  adopted  the  proposals  made  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock’s  committee,  though  with  some  alterations. 
He  suggested  to  the  Colonial  Governments  that  the 
Colonial  Conferences  should  in  future  be  termed  an 
Imperial  Council,  that  it  should  consist  of  the 
Premiers  or  other  representatives  of  the  Colonies 
who  sent  ministers  to  the  Conference  of  1902,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  Imperial  or  Colonial  Minister  whose 
advice  may  be  required  for  special  purposes,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  permanent  secretariat.  The 
Crown  Colonies  are  apparently  to  be  represented 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  is  to 
preside  at  the  Conference,  instead  of  the  Premier, 
as  suggested  by  Sh  F.  Pollock,  and  India  is  to  be 
represented  when  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  In  addition,  there  is  to  be  an  Im¬ 
perial  Commission  distinct  from  the  Council,  to 
prepare  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  Conference,  to 
investigate  special  problems  referred  to  it  b}^  the 
Conference,  and  to  inquire  how  ideas  embodied  in 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Conferences  can  best  be 
carried  out.  This  Commission  would  be  employed 
to  conduct  inquhies,  not  only  on  matters  referred  to 
them  by  the  Conference,  but  also  in  connection 
with  the  ad  hoc  Conferences,  which  have  more  than 
once  taken  place  in  recent  years,  upon  a  reference 
made  to  them  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and 
one  or  more  Colonial  Governments.  The  Commission 
would  consist  of  a  permanent  nucleus  of  members 
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nominated  in  a  certain  proportion  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government,  with  power  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  additional  members  for  special  inquiries  and  the 
remuneration,  if  any,  of  the  Commissioners  would 
rest  with  the  Government  appointing  them.  The 
Commission  would  have  an  office  in  London,  and  an 
adequate  secretarial  staff,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  act  as  secretary  of  the  Council  when 
it  met,  and  be  responsible  for  the  records  of  both 
the  Council  and  the  Commission. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  proposals,  and  how  they 
vary  from  those  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  com¬ 
mittee,  but  there  is  one  great  advantage  we  have 
gained  from  the  despatch  which  should  be  recorded. 
There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  slender 
results  of  previous  Colonial  conferences,  and  there 
was  a  growing  danger  lest  the  Conference  should 
become  more  and  more  a  pleasant  outing  for  leading 
Colonial  statesmen,  and  that  less  and  less  weight 
should  be  attached  to  these  meetings  in  future.  The 
despatch,  which  was  on  the  whole  well  received  by 
the  Colonial  Governments,  not  only  lifts  the  next 
Colonial  Conference  on  to  a  new  plane  but  provides 
the  machinery  for  making  the  deliberation  of  future 
conferences  more  effective.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  other  proposals,  the  permanent  secretariat 
once  appointed  will  show  clearly  to  both  permanent 
and  political  officials,  as  Sir  George  Clarke  is  said  to 
have  shown,  the  great  importance  of  things  which 
are  now  being  left  undone.  Mr.  Walton,  Treasurer 
of  Cape  Colony,  wrote  to  me,  “  We  all  want  a  practical 
start.”  That  is  wffiat  we  shall  get  from  Mr.  Lyttel¬ 
ton’s  despatch  if  it  is  acted  on  in  time.  Mr.  Lyttel¬ 
ton’s  despatch  was  not  published  at  home  till 
December,  and  appears  “  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,” 
by  the  officials  in  Australia  till  July :  but  on  June 
14th,  1905,  Mr.  Deakin,  who  shortly  afterwards 
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became  a  second  time  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
made  a  remarkable  speech  at  Melbourne  in  which 
he  adopted  in  all  essentials  the  whole  of  the  scheme 
put  forward  by  Sir  E.  Pollock ;  and  it  should  be  added 
that  others  of  our  fellow-subjects  beyond  the  seas 
occupying  positions  scarcely  less  eminent  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  quite  as  favourably. 

In  December,  with  the  despatches  was  published 
an  intimation  that  the  Colonial  Conference  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  1906  is  to  be  postponed 
till  1907.  We  have,  therefore,  a  short  breathing 
time  before  the  Conference  meets,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  solid  work  to  be  done  in  the  interval. 
We  have  to  convince  the  Imperial  Parliament,  if 
necessary,  that  no  encroachment  is  intended  on  its 
rights  and  privileges.  We  have  to  convince  our 
colonies  and  dependencies  that  no  attack  is  intended 
on  their  existing  or  nascent  autonomy,  and,  what  is 
to  my  mind  far  more  important,  we  have  to  convince 
the  general  public  throughout  the  Empire  of  the  value 
of  the  practical  results  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  new  institutions.  To  me  this  has  alwa^^s  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  far  the  most  important  thing  of  all. 
Once  we  can  convince  the  public  here  at  home  and 
beyond  the  seas  of  this,  they  will  make  short  work 
of  any  difficulty,  either  about  the  form  of  the  new 
council  or  the  small  sum  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  secretariat  and  the  new  Commission. 

From  the  business  point  of  view  the  first  and 
most  important  result  that  would  be  obtained  would 
be  uniformity  of  legislation  and  administration  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  commercial  community. 
At  present,  business  men  meet  at  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Congresses  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  pass  resolutions  on  the  subject ;  the 
resolutions  are  agreed  to  unanimously,  they  are 
forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter,  namely,  the  de- 
])artment  concerned,  and  there  they  are  pigeon¬ 
holed.  This  has  been  going  on  now  for  twenty  ^^ears 
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and  more.  No  further  action  is  taken  because  it 
is  not  the  business  of  any  influential  body  to  press 
such  matters  continually  and  energetically  on  the 
Government  of  the  day  which  will  always,  if  left  to 
its  own  devices,  occupy  the  time  of  Parliament  with 
matters  which  attract  more  attention  from  the 
electorate.  But  there  are,  in  fact,  few  questions  of 
more  real  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
empire ;  and  those  who  know  Germany  well  will  agree 
that  the  uniformity  achieved  with  endless  trouble 
in  the  law  affecting  trade  and  its  administration 
by  the  codes  and  the  Supreme  Court  at  Leipsic  has 
been  not  the  least  important  factor  in  building  up, 
not  only  German  industry  and  commerce,  but  also 
German  unity.  A  brief  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  questions  concerned  will  show  alike  their  gravity 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  existing  system. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  consider  the  law  as  to 
naturalisation.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  a 
great  influx,  which  I  studied  last  autumn  on  the  spot, 
of  colonists  from  the  United  States  into  the  North- 
West  Province  of  Canada.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
the  immigrants  have  been  Canadians  returning  to 
their  native  land ;  but,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
now,  these  are  aliens  who  are  anxious  to  become 
naturalised,  and  who  are  taking  out  their  naturalisa¬ 
tion  papers  as  fast  as  they  can.  Now  the  law  as  to 
naturalisation  in  Great  Britain  varies  from  that  in 
the  Colonies.  The  main  difference  in  this  instance 
is  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  residence  of  five 
years  is  required,  while  in  Canada  a  residence  of 
only  three  years  is  required ;  but  the  result  of  the 
Imperial  Statute  is  that  a  person  so  naturalised  is 
not  a  British  citizen  if  he  goes  to  London  or  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  same  is  true  of  colonial  naturalisation 
in  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere. 

Then,  again,  in  a  community  dependent  above 
all  others  on  the  inventiveness  of  its  citizens,  it  is  a 
grave  anomaly  that  to  secure  an  invention  throughout 
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the  King’s  dominions  it  is  necessary  to  take  out 
not  one  but  at  least  twenty-eight  patents,  and, 
whereas  a  patent  good  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  costs  £20,  a  patent  good  for  the  United 
Kingdom  costs  £100,  and  for  the  whole  Empire  from 
£500  to  £600.  In  Canada  a  patent  must  be  worked 
in  two  years,  whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  no 
such  condition  exists. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  law  affecting  trade  marks. 
We  have  indeed  at  last,  in  1905,  amended  the  law 
as  to  the  registration  and  protection  of  trade  marks, 
though  the  rules  issued  thereunder  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  appear  to  require  alteration.  But  the  law 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  law  in  British 
India  are  different  and  the  law  in  the  West 
Indies  is  different  again.  Indeed,  Barbados  and 
Jamaica  possess  different  regulations.  What  is 
wanted  is  an  Imperial  definition  of  a  trade  mark, 
a  similar  system  of  law  and  practice  with  regard 
to  registration  throughout  the  Empire,  and  some 
cheap  and  simple  method  of  extending  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  any  mark  registered  in  any  one  part  of  the 
Empire  to  the  whole  Empire.  At  present,  to  protect 
a  trade  mark  throughout  the  Empire  between  30 
and  40  registrations  must  be  effected,  five  in  South 
Africa  alone,  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  the  process 
is  always  more  or  less  costly.  The  recent  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  English  law  brings  out  more  clearly  the 
divergence  of  English  from  Colonial  law  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia  to  consolidate  the  existing 
law  of  the  different  states  on  the  lines  of  the  Act  of 
1905,  a  movement  in  the  right  direction  which  is 
worthy  of  record. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  copyright.  The 
principal  Imperial  statute,  that  of  1842,  which 
regulates  the  question,  and  professes  to  legislate  for 
the  whole  Empire,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  w^orst  penned  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  local 
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legislatures  {e.g,  that  of  Quebec)  have  compiled 
other  statutes  which  are  ultra  vires  as  well  as  badly 
drawn.  The  law  in  England  is  full  of  difficulties,  but 
the  subject  is  one  which  does  not  interest  Parliament, 
and  although  a  comprehensive  Bill  has  more  than 
once  passed  the  House  of  Lords  it  has  not  yet  passed 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  present,  with  regard 
to  the  United  States,  the  Empire  stands  in  this 
position.  If  an  English  author  or  publisher  desires 
to  secure  copyright  in  the  United  States  he  must 
set  up  his  book  there.  If  an  American  desires  the 
same  protection  in  England,  he  has  only  to  send  a 
few  copies  of  his  book  to  the  Stationers’  Hall  and 
register  it  there,  a  manifest  injustice  to  employers 
and  workmen  in  the  printing  trade. 

There  are  other  matters  of  general  interest  to 
the  whole  empire  like  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
currency  and  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  reforms  against  which  there  are  no  valid 
arguments  but  the  vis  inertice  of  the  legislature. 
There  are  probably  few  if  any  business  men  who  could 
pass  an  examination  in  the  various  systems  of  weights 
and  measures  prevalent  in  the  Empire.  Probably 
there  are  even  in  the  United  Kingdom  some  puzzles 
which  well-informed  men  could  not  solve  on  the 
subject.  As  long  ago  as  1878  Germany  adopted  the 
metric  system  and  made  it  compulsory,  the  United 
States  is  to  make  it  compulsory  in  1907,  and  then 
jthe  British  Empire  will,  with  Russia,  enjoy  the 
iproud  distinction  of  standing  in  this  respect  outside 
the  pale  of  civilisation.  Yet  as  I  write  (March  8th), 
jthe  Prime  Minister  has  given  an  answer  that  he  can 
'make  no  promise  for  the  framing  this  session  of  a 
Bill  to  make  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
Imeasures  compulsory  after  the  lapse  of  two  years. 
iSuch  a  Bill,  he  said,  if  it  became  law,  would  render 
illegal  the  use  of  all  existing  weights  and  measures,  and 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  ground  for  anticipating 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  non-contentions. 
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These  are  some  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  commercial  law  about  which  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  secure  uniformity.  English  legislation 
about  partnership  and  bills  of  exchange  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  the  Colonies,  and  a  commencement 
might  be  made  with  these.  There  are  other  branches 
like  the  law  as  to  insolvency  and  marine  insurance 
about  which  there  would  be  rather  more  trouble, 
but  which  would  still  offer  no  very  serious  obstacles. 
The  law  as  to  insolvency  is  one  which  presents  great 
varieties.  It  not  only  varies  in  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  but  in  the  Dominion  itself  the  law  is  dif¬ 
ferent  on  two  banks  of  the  same  river.  It  is  different 
at  Hull  from  what  it  is  at  Ottawa.  Business  men 
will  understand  what  that  means  in  business. 

The  law  as  to  marine  insurance  has  first  to  be 
consolidated  and  simplified  at  home.  The  late  Lord 
Herschell  introduced  an  admirable  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1898.  It  has  been  introduced 
and  passed  by  that  House  more  than  once  since. 
In  the  present  year  it  has  been  re-introduced  by 
Lord  Halsbury,  and  there  is,  I  believe,  practically 
no  opposition  to  it.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  the 
Government  taking  it  up. 

The  question  of  the  consolidation  and  codification 
of  our  statutes  has  been  a  hobby  of  mine  ever  since 
1884.  Consolidation,  as  is  well  known,  means  the 
summarising  of  all  the  statutes  on  a  given  subject. 
Codification  includes  in  the  summary  with  the 
statutes  the  decisions  given  by  the  Judges  on  points 
arising  out  of  the  statute  and  the  departmental 
orders  which  have  the  force  of  law.  Formerly,  as 
Professor  von  Gneist  used  to  say,  English  legis¬ 
lation  was  a  model  to  the  Continent.  Now%  what 
with  the  habit  of  legislation  b}^  reference  to  previous 
statutes  and  the  habit  of  leaving  large  and  important 
gaps  to  be  filled  by  departmental  orders  and  Orders 
in  Council,  the  confusion  grows  worse  and  worse 
every  year.  In  1885  I  published  a  book  on  the 
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German  Criminal  Code  with  the  object  of  furthering 
the  adoption  of  Sir  James  Stephen’s  Criminal  Code, 
and  then  commenced  a  large  book  on  the  Commercial 
Codes  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia, 
with  a  view  to  the  codification  of  our  commercial  law, 
in  which  the  late  Lord  Hannen  gave  me  much 
valuable  advice.  But,  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
Conservative  Government  of  the  day,  which  had 
included  a  criminal  code  in  its  programme,  had 
dropped  it  for  want  of  Parliamentary  driving  power, 
I  gave  up  the  idea  though  the  book  was  partly  in 
print,  recognising  that  such  books  were  of  no  im¬ 
mediate  practical  use  to  bring  about  the  desired 
reform  as  they  are  not  read  by  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  work,  however,  taught  me  that  foreign 
Governments  had  overcome  far  greater  difficulties 
than  lie  in  our  path,  that  the  codes  once  enacted 
are  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  business  community, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  a  country  like  Germany  they 
have  exercised  a  definitely  unifying  force.  In  the 
course  of  repeated  and  prolonged  visits  to  the 
Colonies  this  conviction  grew  on  me,  and  as  I  became 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
G.C.M.G.,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Australia,  in  the 
Queensland  Criminal  Code  and  Criminal  Practice 
Rules  which  form  a  code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
my  desire  increased  to  see  such  work  imitated  here. 
The  close,  some  years  ago,  of  the  Government 
second  edition  of  the  revised  Statutes  with  1886, 
made  me  think  of  a  formal  appeal  to  the  Government. 
I  asked  questions  and  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  outside.  I  wrote  to  The  Times  again  and  again, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  Government  were 
polite,  but  unfavourable.  Consolidation  stopped 
suddenly  about  1897.  The  Friendly  Societies  Act 
of  1896  was  our  last  consolidating  Act,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Factories  Act,  1901,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  objections  raised  to  a  Post  Office  Con¬ 
solidation  Bill  for  introducing  too  rndbiry  amendments. 
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Of  course,  amendments  should  precede  consolida¬ 
tion,  and  not  be  mixed  up  with  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  subject  from  its  nature  is  not 
popular,  and  for  a  long  time  there  has  seemed  to  be 
no  hope  whatever  of  progress  in  this  direction ;  but 
hope  has  come  and  may  be  realised  with  the  new 
Parliament  and  the  new  spirit  which  is  abroad, 
once  we  get  the  new  system  of  Imperial  organisa¬ 
tion  at  work.  A  straw  shows  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  It  was  my  duty  the  other  day,  as  President 
of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  to  bring  the 
question  of  the  codification  of  the  Poor  Law  before 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
I  received  instead  of  the  usual  polite  non  possumus. 
for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  an  encouraging  officiai 
reply.  Now,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
difficulties  of  codifying  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Law.  The  Poor  Law  is  infinitely  more 
complicated  and  infinitely  more  debateable. 

The  procedure  in  regard  to  commercial  law  would 
be  simple.  The  question,  for  instance,  of  codifying 
the  Patent  Law  would  be  submitted  by  the  Imperial 
Council  to  the  Imperial  Commission,  which  would 
be  strengthened,  if  necessary,  by  additional  experts. 
The}^  would  draft  a  code  which  might  be  passed  as 
non-contentious  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
such  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments  as  wished  to  do  so, 
and  this,  one  may  venture  to  prophesy,  would  be  all 
the  Colonial  Parliaments. 

Or  Parliament  might  in  the  first  instance  be 
induced,  with  the  driving  power  behind  the  present 
Government,  to  pass  compendious  intelligible  re¬ 
solutions  and  to  commit  their  execution  to  the 
Imperial  Council  and  the  Imperial  Commission,  on 
the  request  of  the  Imperial  Council.  But  nothing 
short  of  a  recommendation  from  such  a  body  would, 
I  fear,  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  abandon 
so  much  of  a  power  of  which  it  has  made  in  recent 
years  so  faulty  and  so  inadequate  a  use.  The 
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Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  has  done  much 
admirable  pioneer  work  in  this  direction,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock’s  partnership  code  is  well  known. 
Edward  I.  has  been  called  the  English  Justinian, 
rhat  title  may  still  be  realised  for  Edward  VII.  not 
3nly  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  also  in  the  Britains 
3eyond  the  seas.  But  here,  as  in  other  departments, 
the  value  of  system  and  method  must  be  recognised. 

There  are  several  minor  grievances  suffered  by 
commercial  men  from  local  legislation  both  in  the 
colonies  and  at  home.  For  instance,  the  local 
egislature  in  the  province  of  Quebec  imposes  a  bur- 
iensome  tax  on  commercial  travellers.  Similar 
egislation  exists  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  British 
Columbia,  and  in  all  the  South  African  colonies, 
rhere  are  other  matters  like  the  light  dues,  so  often 
iiscussed  not  only  by  meetings  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  but  also  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in 
vhich  some  of  the  partner  states  have  a  substantial 
grievance  against  the  Home  Government.  As  is 
veil  known,  it  is  claimed  by  British  ship-owners  that 
Fe  duty  of  lighting  and  marking  the  coast  is  a  high 
[mperial  duty  of  the  Government,  and  one  per- 
ormed  by  all  great  Powers  except  Great  Britain  and 
Curkey  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
ight  dues  are  not  only  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
•hipping  industry  but  also  put  it  at  a  disadvantage  in 
oreign  countries.  Canada  has  a  special  grievance, 
)ecause  Canada  maintains  a  free  light  service  and 
^et  Canadian  ships  are  charged  light  dues  in 
ihe  United  States  because  of  the  legislation  of 
ihe  Imperial  Government.  There  is  in  addition  the 
\v\iole  series  of  labour  and  social  enactments,  the 
I' edification  and  consolidation  of  which  would  be  of 
jjreat  advantage  to  both  employers  and  employed 
.hroughout  the  Empire.  All  classes  would  gain  by 
i^n  attempt  to  bring  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the 
backward  parts  of  •the  Empire  to  the  same  level  as 
n.  the  foremost,  just  as  all  classes  would  gain  by 
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the  promotion  through  legislation  of  a  system  of 
voluntary  arbitration  and  conciliation.  The  work, 
then,  which  can  be  usefully  done  in  the  field  of 
legislation  in  the  direction  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
is  enormous,  but  the  work  which  could  be  done 
in  the  field  of  administration  is  equally  large. 

Take  the  question  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
for  the  whole  Empire.  Successful  administrators 
like  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  formerly 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Fryer,  K.C.S.I.,  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Burma,  join  with  great  lawyers  like  Sir  Samuel  i 
Griffith,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Australia, 
and  great  Colonial  statesmen  like  Sir  John  Forrest, 
G.C.M.G.,  Treasurer  of  Australia,  in  advocating 
such  a  court  as  ‘‘a  great  addition  to  the  visible 
dignity  and  substantial  unity  of  the  Empire.”  One 
need  not  refer  again  to  the  part  played  in  the  unity 
of  the  German  Empire  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Empire  at  Leipsic.  It  was  daily  brought  home  to  me 
when  I  was  studying  these  questions  at  German 
Universities.  New  Zealanders  are  not  all  in  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  such  a  Court,  but  Mr.  Justice 
Williams,  writing  on  January  23rd,  1905,  said — 

“  On  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  single  Final 
Court  of  Appeal  I  quite  agree.  I  differ  altogether  from  those 
who  advocate  the  abolition  or  extinction  of  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain.  But,  if  the  right  of  appeal 
is  to  be  preserved,  endeavour  must  be  directed  to  make  the 
Final  Court  of  Appeal  in  every  sense  the  most  efficient  Court 
in  the  world.” 

Writing  again  on  January  15th,  1906,  in  a  letter 
just  received,  he  observes — 

“  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  the  best  plan 
for  an  Imperial  Final  Court  of  Appeal  was  drawn  up  by  Lord 
West  bury  as  long  ago  as  1857.*  ...  What  is  wanted  is  a  much 
more  numerous  court  than  the  Privy  Council,  with  divisions, 
each  of  which  would  deal  with  some  particular  legal  system. 

*  Printed  in  the  Appendix. 
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Members  of  the  Court  might  sit  in  any  division,  but  in  each 
Division  there  should  be  one  or  more  members  who  have  made 
a  special  study  of  the  system  with  which  the  Division  has  to 
deal.  At  present  the  four  or  five  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
are  supposed  to  be  omniscient  in  about  half  a  dozen  legal 
systems.  Last  time  I  was  in  England  I  looked  in  at  the  Privy 
Council.  It  was  an  Indian  appeal.  I  listened.  The  case 
appeared  to  me  to  be  this.  If  a  certain  man  had  begotten  a 
son  under  certain  conditions,  he  had  obtained  for  his  grand¬ 
father  everlasting  felicity.  If  he  had  obtained  for  his  grand¬ 
father  everlasting  felicity  certain  property  went  one  way.  If 
he  had  not  it  went  another.  I  felt  I  could  be  of  no  assistance 
as  amicus  curiae  and  went  away.  But  the  proverb,  ‘  Qui  trop 
embrasse  mal  etreint,’  did  occur  to  me.” 

Apart  from  the  administration  of  justice,  there 
are  many  points  in  which  the  Departments  at  home 
overlap,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  service. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  some  recent  negotia¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Foreign  Office  and  Colonial 
Office  have  been  engaged  will  be  ready  to  testify  to 
the  overlapping  then.  Indeed  a  competent  authority 
writes  that — 

“  Imperial  problems  outranging  the  scope  of  any  one 
particular  Government  office  are  not  confined  to  the  Colonial 
sphere.  They  arise  on  all  sides.  Under  existing  circumstances 
such  problems  may  theoretically  be  dealt  with  either  by  corre¬ 
spondence  between  departments,  an  admittedly  slow,  clumsy, 
and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  procedure,  or  by  reference  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Cabinet.” 

In  practice  this  probably  goes  as  a  rule  to  the 
Cabinet,  where  discussion  and  explanation  takes 
place  after  the  circulation  of  papers  by  the  several 
Ministers  whose  departments  are  concerned.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  much  would  be  gained  if  such  matters 
had  already  been  discussed  from  a  higher  Imperial 
standpoint  at  an  Imperial  Council. 

Leaving  overlapping  on  one  side,  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  in  reforming  the  methods  by 
which  information  of  value  to  business  men  is 
collected  and  disseminated.  The  British  Empire 
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census,  published  on  March  9th,  1906,  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  brings  home  to  all  concerned 
not  only  elementary  facts  such  as  those  that  the 
British  Empire  embraces  some  400  millions  of 
people  and  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  but  information  concerning  the  density  of 
the  population,  and  the  occupations  of  the  people, 
etc.,  which  was  difficult  of  access  if  not  inaccessible. 
But  there  is  still  an  immense  amount  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  organisation  of  information.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  British  Association  pointed  out  in  a 
report  published  last  autumn,  (I)  the  desirability 
of  a  common  statistical  method  within  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  interchange  of  views  with  the  object 
of  reaching  a  common  method  of  classification, 
estimation  of  value,  and  record  of  the  origin  and 
destination  of  goods  ;  (2)  the  desirability  of  pub“ 
lishing  an  annual  report  on  the  trade  of  the  Empire 
on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  present  in  considerable 
detail  the  trade  of  the  King’s  dominions  beyond  the 
seas  ;  (3)  the  desirability  of  extending  the  uniformity 
attained  in  Australia  by  the  publication  of  the  year¬ 
book  of  the  trade  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
and  in  Canada  by  the  statistical  year-book  of 
Canada,  and  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.  There  is  at  present  no 
year-book  on  the  trade  of  the  South  African  Customs 
Union,  and  in  the  West  Indies  there  is  need  of  closer 
customs  relations  and  the  issue  of  a  joint  annual 
report.  A  common  system  should  obtain  in  India, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  other  Asiatic 
possessions  of  Great  Britain.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  information  as  to  the  Crown  Colonies  is 
very  deficient  and  lacking  in  uniformity  ;  (4)  the 

importance  of  a  prefatory  note  being  prefixed  to 
the  statistical  scheme  of  each  colony,  explaining  the 
system  of  valuation,  of  registration  of  origin  and 
destination,  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  transhipment 
and  transit  trade,  bullion  and  specie,  bunker  coal, 
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etc.,  and  affording  comments  to  assist  the  proper 
interpretation  of  statistics ;  (5)  the  importance  that, 
both  for  obtaining  a  more  reliable  criterion  of  trade 
and  production  of  each  colony,  and  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  satisfactory  comparisons  as  to  the 
productive  power  of  the  several  States  of  the  Empire, 
import  and  export  statistics  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  system  of  figures  showing  the  internal  trade  and 
production  of  each  colony  ;  (6)  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  common  statistical  year. 

It  is  in  fact  open  to  doubt  whether  we  have  yet 
got  adequate  facts  or  figures  to  decide  on,  at  any 
rate,  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  fiscal  question. 
Imperial  organisation  may  be  the  means  of  getting 
for  us  some  of  this  most  important  intelligence. 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  committee  contains  eminent 
Free  Traders  as  well  as  eminent  Protectionists,  and 
therefore  can  emit  no  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  proposals  ;  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
accurate  information  will  be  welcomed  by  all.  The 
present  system  can  only  be  described  as  chaos. 

Another  sphere  into  which  method  will  have  to 
be  introduced  is  the  consular  service,  which  is  said 
ifco  be  receiving  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty’s 
jGrOvernment.  But  the  consular  service  will  not 
|3nly  require  reorganisation,  it  will  have  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  some  shape  or  way  to  the  Colonies. 

Personally,  consular  officers  have  made  a  most 
favourable  impression  on  me  when  I  have  been 
imllecting  information  from  them  for  the  Labour 
Commission  or  for  use  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
I  or  scientific  work.  It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
bentury  since  I  first  came  into  practical  contact  with 
jjheir  work,  and,  in  that  period,  with  the  exception 
:)f  the  South  American  Bepublics,  there  is  hardly  an 
important  consular  district  with  which  I  have  not 
)een  brought  into  touch  directly  in  travelling  or 
ndirectly  by  a  study  of  their  reports.  It  is  there- 
ore  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  state  that  they  have 
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almost  without  exception  appeared  to  me  to  be  nol 
only  courteous  but  also  competent  public  servants. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do  not 
always  impress  the  average  business  man  so  favour¬ 
ably.  It  is  probable  that  the  central  Government 
is  much  to  blame.  The  Board  of  Trade,  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Department 
overlap,  and  it  entirely  depends  which  of  these 
departments  possesses  at  a  given  moment  the  most 
competent  and  energetic  officers  as  to  which  does  or 
tries  to  do  the  work.  It  would  be  invidious  to  say 
how  this  stands  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  something  is  wrong,  and  not  only  at  head¬ 
quarters.  The  consuls  themselves  have  often 
diplomatic  as  well  as  consular  duties  to  perform,  and 
are  often  not  clear  as  to  which  duties  have  the  first 
call  on  their  time.  Often,  too,  they  are  asked  to 
make  bricks  without  straw,  often  to  do  the  work 
of  ten  men  without  any  assistance,  clerical  or 
otherwise.  In  addition  to  this,  in  spite  of  the 
recommendations  of  committees  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  best  posts  in 
the  consular  service  are  still  sometimes  given  to 
outsiders  who  are  not  only  not  in  touch  with  the 
trading  centres  in  England,  the  Colonies  and  their 
needs,  but  are  apt,  according  to  the  traders,  to  look 
down  on  the  trade  which  it  is  their  duty  to  guard  and 
foster.  Consular  officers  who  are  to  serve  in  China, 
for  instance,  should  be  obliged  to  spend  some  time 
at  the  centre  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  they  can  do  to  help 
the  merchants  employed  in  it.  A  perfunctory 
visit  is  worse  than  useless.  It  raises  friction  and 
irritation,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  which  it  takes 
some  time  to  allay. 

Furthermore,  consuls  are  sometimes  not  British 
subjects,  but  Americans  or  Germans  likely  to  favour 
their  own  countrymen. 

Something  analogous  to  the  consular  service 
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should  also  be  established  in  the  Colonies.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  in  Canada,  not  a  single 
official  appointed  by  the  British  Government  to 
report  upon  commercial  matters  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  exporter,  while  there  are  no  less  than  189 
consular  and  trade  agents  of  various  ranks,  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Government,  scattered  through 
Canada,  reporting  to  Washington  regularly  on  every 
conceivable  topic  of  commercial  information.  These 
reports  are  promptly  printed  in  the  United  States 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  and  distributed 
b}^  mail  (free)  by  thousands  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  The  Canadian  market  is  laid  bare  to  the 
American  exporter.  Every  opportunity  is  made 
known  to  him.  Should  the  United  States  exporter 
desire  further  information  upon  aii}^  commercial 
matter,  anywhere  in  Canada,  he  has  some  one  on 
the  spot  to  whom  he  can  write,  paid  to  do  his 
bidding. 

“  Compared  with  all  this,”  writes  Mr.  O’Hara  of 
the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Commerce,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  printed  on  December  29th,  1905,  “  what 
assistance  has  Great  Britain  to  offer  her  exporters 
in  Canada  ?  Absolutely  none.”  Other  foreign 
countries  besides  the  United  States  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Canada.  Germany  has  16,  France  15, 
Brazil  14,  Belgium,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  10 
each,  Norway  and  Sweden  together  33. 

!  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  the  Canadian 
Ministry  of  Commerce  ;  Avhy  don’t  they  help  ?  why 
does  not  the  High  Commissioner  in  London  help  ? 
The  answer  is  that  these  officials  exist  to  promote 
'Canadian  exports,  not  Canadian  imports;  and  for 
the  same  purpose  the  Canadian  Government  main¬ 
tains  agents  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  in 
(Australasia,  France,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  States,  whose  reports  it 
publishes  as  soon  as  they  come  in  and  circulates 
fliem  broadcast.  Perhaps  the  thing  that  struck 
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TYie  most  when  I  visited  the  Canadian  Ministry  of 
Commerce  last  autumn  was  the  systematic  manner 
in  which  it  tries  to  put  Canadians  anxious  to  do 
business  with  foreigners  in  touch  with  them,  and 
vice,  versa.  Quasi-consular  officers,  if  maintained  in 
Canada,  would  place  the  British  exporter  on  a  better 
footing  with  his  rivals  not  only  in  private  trade,  but 
also  in  the  matter  of  public  contracts,  which  now  go 
almost  always  to  the  United  States.  Even  if  it  is 
replied  that  the  British  exporter  has  his  hands  full, 
such  information  would  enable  him  to  pick  and 
choose  and  do  more  lucrative  business.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  such  reports  are  not  so  much  re¬ 
quired  for  the  big  firms  who  are  able  to  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  see  Canada  for  themselves,  as  to  make 
a  ladder  for  the  struggling  small  employer  who 
cannot  afford  such  expense.  While  on  this  subject  1 
should  like  to  say  that,  as  far  as  many  years  of  travel 
and  contact  with  British  business  men  enable  one 
to  form  an  opinion,  it  is  not  only  idle,  but  wrong,  to 
talk  of  the  decadence  of  British  commercial  ability. 
The  British  merchamt  has,  as  a  rule,  all  the  energy 
and  ability  of  his  rivals,  and  as  a  rule  he  is  straighter 
and  insphes  more  confidence.  People  would  rather  i 
do  business  with  him.  He  has  no  doubt  a  harder 
struggle  than  formerly,  but  I  have  often  heard,  even 
in  remote  places  like  Siberia,  that  the  outcry  in  the 
British  Press  about  the  decadence  of  British  trade, 
is  not  only  unfounded  but  does  positive  harm. 
People  like  to  trade  with  a  going  concern. 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  method  is 
required,  and  that  is  in  the  interchange  of  Colonial 
officials  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies.  The  Foreign 
Office  interchanges  its  clerks  more  or  less  systema¬ 
tically  with  the  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  service ; 
business  men,  who  can  afford  it,  do  this  systematically 
with  their  branches  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
colonies.  Even  the  Church  is  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  matter,  and  I  met  at  Kalgourlie,  in  West 
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Australia,  young  clergymen  who  were  interchanging 
duties  as  part  of  a  general  scheme.  But  in  the 
Colonial  Office  there  is  no  such  plan,  though  oc¬ 
casionally  a  high  official  gets  a  governorship.  This 
is  a  matter  requiring  immediate  attention.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  bringing  young 
clerks  in  personal  contact  with  the  Colonies  of 
their  section.  They  should  be  sent  out  as  private 
secretaries  to  the  Governors,  if  no  other  way  of 
interchange  can  be  devised.  To  Mr.  L3Ttelton  is 
due  at  any  rate  the  plan  of  bringing  home  the  head 
officials,  for  instance,  in  Nigeria,  for  a  period  of  work 
at  home.  But  the  principle  requires  systematic 
extension.  For  instance,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  fact  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cope  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  land  settlements  in  Uganda  with  inex¬ 
perienced  men,  when  over  the  water  in  India  there 
are  some  of  the  best  experts  in  the  world.  Organi¬ 
sation  is  required  to  bring  the  Empire  together  in 
matters  of  administration. 

This  brings  me  to  the  organisation  of  communi¬ 
cations.  There  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  cheap 
postal  and  telegraphic  services  will  do  more  for  the 
unification  of  the  Empire  than  any  other  single 
thing.  Cheap  telegrams  will  ensure  that  in  every 
morning  paper  in  our  colonies  and  dependencies 
there  will  be  full  accounts  of  the  topics  which  are 
interesting  people  at  home  and  vice,  versa.  As 
to  telegrams,  there  are  at  this  moment  many 
i  anomalies.  For  instance,  a  cable  to  Havana  costs 
I5.  6(7.  a  word,  to  Trinidad,  5s,  Id,  a  word,  and  to 
Berner ar a  76-.  a  word. 

Cheap  postal  rates  for  letters  mean  the  main- 
jtenance  of  regular  communication  between  colonists, 
however  poor,  and  their  people  at  home.  Cheap 
postal  rates  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  mean 
the  introduction,  for  instance,  into  Canada  of 
English  journals  and  reviews  which  cannot  now 
compete  with  American  periodicals.  Reviews  and 
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periodicals  cost  1  cent  per  lb.  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada,  and  8  cents  from  Great  Britain 
to  Canada,  a  rate  which  is  almost  prohibitive.  It 
is,  I  am  well  aware,  a  matter  of  revenue,  but  it  is  one 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  whatever  burden 
it  may  impose  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  At 
present  loud  complaints  are  made  from  one  end  of 
the  Dominion  to  another  that,  owing  to  the  rates 
charged  by  the  Imperial  Post  Office,  the  Canadian 
public  is  only  able  to  see  current  questions  through 
American  spectacles,  and  that  the  few  English 
magazines  that  reach  Canada  are  filled,  to  the 
annoyance  of  Canadian  business  men,  with  American 
and  not  English  advertisements. 

There  is  further  the  question  of  sea  communi¬ 
cation  for  passengers  and  goods  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  Empire.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
what  the  sea  is  to  the  British  Empire.  It  is  the 
one  means  of  communication  between  the  partner 
states.  Cheap  passenger  rates  mean  regular  visits 
home,  and  constant  personal  touch  with  the  old 
country,  a  thing  formerly  unknown  but  possible  even 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  even  the 
relatively  poor.  That  at  any  rate  was,  I  recollect, 
one  of  the  late  Mr.  Isma^^’s  objects  when  he  put 
60,000  tons  of  new  shipping  into  that  trade.  He 
always  took  a  statesmanlike  view  of  his  work. 

Apart  from  passenger  rates  there  is  the  question 
of  the  rates  for  goods.  At  the  present  time,  owing 
to  German  and  American  Competition,  shipping 
rings,  and  other  causes  into  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter,  the  rates  on  goods  sent  from  Hamburg 
and  New  York  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  are,  roughly  speaking,  half  what  they  are 
from  London,  or  Liverpool,  and  the  New  York  goods 
come  via  Liverpool.  Canada  is  trying  to  set  up 
independent  communication  with  South  Africa,  and 
there  have  been  attempts  to  do  the  same  between 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  This  is  a  matter  for 
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careful  inquiry.  Here  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  question  of  foreign  subsidies,  and  one  may 
quote  that  most  able,  experienced  official  and  in¬ 
veterate  free-trader.  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Shipping 
Subsidies.  There  is  a  good  case,  he  held,  for  sub¬ 
sidising  steamers  for  carrying  on  a  direct  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  East  Africa,  and 
between  South  Africa  and  Australia.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  see  that  the  ships  are  really  British 
ships,  and  that  they  carry  goods  as  cheaply  between 
this  country  and  their  destination  as  they  do  between 
Continental  ports  and  the  same  place.  The  question 
of  speed  Sir  Robert  considers  of  importance,  so  as  to 
bring  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  together, 
and  to  give  the  Government  a  sufficient  command 
of  swift  steamers.  He  would  also  exclude  altogether 
foreign  ships,  and  especially  foreign  subsidised 
ships,  from  the  coasting  trade  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  from  the  interprovincial 
trade,  e.g,,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  India 
or  India  and  Australia.  This  is  already  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  Russia.  Or  he 
would  admit  such  ships  to  the  trade  only  on  con¬ 
dition  of  their  complying  with  the  same  rules  as  to 
construction,  equipment,  and  inspection,  as  English 
ships,  paying  the  same  taxes  and  paying  a  fine  for 
the  privilege  equal  to  and  exceeding  any  subsidy 
they  may  receive.  In  any  case,  no  such  ships  should 
be  admitted  to  the  privilege,  whose  crews,  directly 
or  indirectly,  form  part  of  a  foreign  navy  or  its 
reserve,  or  when  the  ships  are  liable  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  with  such  navy  in  time  of  war.  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  feels  so  strongty  on  the  matter  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  British  ships  being  driven  out  of  a  trade 
by  subsidised  competition,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
“  If  the  matter  should  become  serious  enough,  the 
Government  ought  not  to  shrink  from  a  last  step, 
that  is,  to  run  ships  on  certain  lines  to  bring  goods  for 
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nothing  to  English  ports — no  freight  at  all — so  as 
to  extinguish  by  making  unprofitable  the  unfair 
competition.”  He  proposes,  in  fact,  to  re-enact 
the  navigation  laws,  in  favour  of  which,  by  the  way, 
Adam  Smith  himself  made  an  exception.  It  is  not 
altogether  an  economic  question.  ‘‘  What  we  have 
to  face  is  really  a  hostile  attack  on  a  vital  industry 
of  this  country  in  time  of  peace,  carried  on  directly 
or  indirectly,  not  by  ordinary  competitors  but  by 
foreign  Governments.”  In  such  a  matter  what  is 
required  is  concerted  deliberation  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
Empire. 

Mention  should  be  made  in  passing  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  the  new  Council,  or  permanent  Conference, 
would  bring  to  bear  on  some  branches  of  this  question 
in  Crown  Colonies.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  an 
important  matter  like  that  of  the  railways  in  Nigeria 
to  be  discussed,  as  a  recent  Blue  Book  shows  they 
have  been,  for  fourteen  years,  wdth  no  result. 

To  return  to  the  shipping  question,  there  is 
another  branch  which  requires  special  attention, 
and  that  is  the  training  of  seamen.  The  British 
seaman  is  disappearing  from  British  merchant  ships. 
There  are  at  present  something  like  40,000  foreigners 
earning  about  two  millions  sterling  annually  on 
British  ships.  With  all  the  talk  there  has  been  of 
primary,  secondary,  and  technical  education,  there 
has  been  no  S3^stematic  attempt  made  to  devise 
a  ladder  by  which  the  British  seaman  may  rise  in 
his  profession,  and  no  conception  of  an  Imperial 
organisation  of  the  training  of  British  seamen. 
There  is  abundance  of  good  material,  for  instance,  in 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada,  and  elsewhere, 
but  it  is  no  one’s  business  to  tackle  the  question 
from  the  Imperial  point  of  view.  As  the  chairman 
of  an  English  training  ship  which  has  put  3000  boys 
into  the  navy,  and  more  than  3000  into  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine,  I  have  had  to  deal  with  some  parts 
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of  the  problem  for  several  years  past.  The  apathy 
of  statesmen  and  the  general  public  is  simply  appalling. 
Looked  at  merely  as  a  matter  of  a  naval  reserve,  in 
other  words,  as  fire  insurance,  the  position  is  most 
serious.  In  this  question  of  the  national  reserve  it 
is  believed  that  the  Canadian  Government  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  British  Cabinet  at  least  half 
way. 

In  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  touch,  however 
briefly,  on  some  questions  of  high  Imperial  policy  for 
which  Imperial  organisation  is  urgently  required. 

Apart  from  the  actual  meetings  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
“  One  great  advantage  would  follow,  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  member  would  be  able,  without  incurring 
the  blame  of  impertinent  intrusion,  to  make  com¬ 
munications  which  might  be  of  great  value  on  points 
which,  under  the  present  system,  only  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Government  by  accident,  if  at  all. 
My  own  experience  suggests  many  such  instances.” 

Apart  from  the  receipt  of  information,  the 
co-ordination  of  information  when  received  would 
be  of  the  utmost  value.  There  are  two  cases  in  point 
in  recent  colonial  policy.  No  one  in  Canada  now 
defends  the  extreme  Canadian  claims  with  regard 
to  Alaska,  but  at  the  time  of  the  arbitration  feeling 
Iran  high  against  the  old  country  for  not  supporting 
them.  If  there  had  been  in  existence  an  Imperial 
i Council  before  which  the  claims  could  have  been 
I  discussed,  the  other  Colonial  representatives  would 
probably  have  sided  with  the  Imperial  Government, 
iand  Canadians  would  have  understood  that  it  was 
not  merely  from  want  of  sympathy  and  want  of 
intelligence  and  backbone  at  home  that  their  claims 
;Were  not  upheld.  At  this  moment  there  is  a  similar 
lease,  namely,  the  claims  of  Australia  with  regard  to 
'the  New  Hebrides.  The  cablegrams  of  March  7th 
ishow  that  both  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
icomplain  that  they  have  not  been  consulted  with 
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regard  to  the  Anglo-French  agreement.  The  fact 
that  the  agreement  is  now  to  be  submitted  to  them 
does  not  seem  to  mollify  them. 

But,  in  addition  to  such  problems,  for  which  there 
are  many  parallels  in  the  past  and  in  recent  Colonial 
history,  there  are  many  problems  arising,  like  the 
relation  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  of  an 
entirely  novel  character,  and  which  require  a  new 
authority  to  deal  with  them.  A  movement  is  on 
foot  for  a  closer  union  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana.  It 
is  recognised,  both  in  the  Dominion  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  Canada  has  as  great  a  future  before  her 
as  the  United  States.  The  latter  are  now  acquiring 
tropical  possessions  to  supply  their  people  with  the 
tropical  products  which  now  enter  so  largely  into 
their  daily  diet.  Canada,  it  is  thought,  must  obtain 
a  tropical  annexe  in  order  to  safeguard  her  own 
position  and  complete  her  existence  as  a  nation. 
But  a  union  of  these  two  Colonial  systems  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  whole  Empire  is  interested  from  a  naval 
and  military  as  well  as  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  No  Imperial  Cabinet,  whether  Conservative 
or  Liberal,  would  undertake  to  consider  such  a 
plan  without  consulting  all  the  States  and  parties 
interested.  There  is  at  present  no  Committee  or 
Council  wLich  could  give  adequate  consideration  to 
such  a  problem.  The  proposed  annexation  by  New 
Zealand  of  Fiji  and  the  relations  of  Newfoundland 
to  Canada  involve  similar  matters  of  principle. 

There  are  other  questions,  like  the  relation  of 
Canada  with  Australia  which,  from  time  to  time, 
give  cause  for  anxiety  from  their  want  of  cordiality. 
It  may  have  been  a  small  matter,  but  the  publication 
last  autumn  of  a  Blue  Book  in  West  Australia,  which 
was  thought  to  be  unfriendly  in  tone  to  Canada, 
caused  quite  a  breeze  in  the  Dominion  Press.  This 
and  other  subjects,  such  as  the  one  arising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  line  of  steamers  between  Canada 
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and  Australia,  show  the  need  of  a  Council,  I  will  not 
say  a  tribunal,  before  which  such  matters  can  be 
calmly  and  systematically  discussed  on  neutral 
ground,  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  collection  of  all  the 
necessary  facts,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  uninformed 
comment,  more  or  less  dignified,  by  the  Press  of  the 
countries  concerned. 

The  Empire  stands  in  need  not  only  of  the  col¬ 
lection  but  also  of  the  dissemination  of  authoritative 
information  on  Imperial  questions.  In  England  we 
have  a  leisured  class  which  by  education  as  well  as 
tradition  and  a  sense  of  duty,  looks  to  public  affairs 
as  the  proper  outlet  for  its  energies.  Such  a  class 
generally  gives  time  and  labour  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  information.  In  the  King’s  do¬ 
minions  beyond  the  seas  such  men  are  rare,  and 
even  in  Parliament  at  home  we  have  an  ever-in- 
creasing  number  of  persons  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  opportunities  of  study  and  travel.  Now,  on 
questions  like  the  relations  of  the  Empire  with 
Russia,  it  is  most  desirable  that  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Colonies  should  be  in  possession  of  the 
outline  of  the  policy  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow. 
These  might  be  subjects  for  confidential  communi¬ 
cation,  but  there  are  other  matters  about  which 
information  is  desirable  for  a  wider  circle.  Our 
interests  conflict  with  those  of  Russia,  not  only  in 
the  East  and  middle  East,  where  they  are  under 
the  8egis  of  the  new  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty,  but 
I  also  in  the  near  East  and  the  north  of  Europe.  We 
have  in  each  case  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  terri- 
itory  on  which  Russia  has  in  time  past,  and  will 
I  again  in  future,  cast  a  longing  eye.  It  is  not  too 
;  much  to  say  that  the  Colonial  public  has  no  idea  of 
I  these  guarantees  or  the  responsibility  they  may  entail. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
I  sudden  changes  of  Government  may  become  things 
of  the  past.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  existence 
of  an  Imperial  Council  would  tend  to  a  continuity  of 
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policy  which  is  in  every  way  desirable.  One  does 
not  wish  to  raise  any  controversial  topic  such  as  those 
connected  with  either  Egypt  or  South  Africa,  but 
one  may  safely  say  that  the  maintenance  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  rights  under  treaties,  for  instance  in  China, 
would  be  an  important  item  under  this  head.  Now 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  China  are  enormous. 
In  1904,  the  registered  tons  of  British  shipping 
entering  and  clearing  in  Chinese  ports  was  a  little 
below  33,000,000  tons,  51  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
If  you  add  the  Anglo-Chinese  shipping  it  is  75  per 
cent.  England’s  share  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China 
is  346,000,000  taels,  or  56*80  per  cent.,  and  50*45  of 
the  coast  trade.  Out  of  18,000  Europeans  in  China 
6000  are  British  subjects.  Every  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  Far  East  in  recent  years  can  be  traced  not 
indirectly  but  directly  to  the  vacillation  of  British 
policy.  Thanks  to  Sir  James  Mackay  we  made 
an  excellent  treaty  with  China  in  September, 
1902,  but  that  treaty  has  been  almost  ignored. 
I  will  mention  only  two  articles,  the  execution 
of  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
vast  interests  of  Britain  in  China :  article  8  as 
to  the  abolition  of  likin,  and  article  2  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  coinage.  There  are 
other  provisions  as  to  mines  and  railways  which 
will  require  constant  attention.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  importance  of  the  China  trade  to  Lancashire 
alone,  apart  from  the  position  of  Hong-Kong,  now 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  becoming  the  first 
port  of  the  Empire,  one  sees  that  here  is  a  question 
as  to  which  bath  from  an  Imperial  and  a  domestic 
point  of  view,  continuity  of  policy  requires  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  by 
an  Imperial  authority.  But  there  are  not  only 
questions  of  vast  importance  to  the  Empire  in  which 
commercial  rights  have  to  be  studiously  supported, 
there  are  smaller  colonial  interests  like  those  of 
Trinidad  as  against  Venezuela.  Venezuela  has  for 
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the  last  quarter  of  a  century  persistently,  in  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  1825,  boycotted  Trinidad,  which  has 
appealed  to  the  Colonial  Office  again  and  again  in 
vain.  A  body  on  which  the  partner  States  are 
adequately  represented  will  not  lose  sight  of  a 
question  of  this  kind. 

A  review  of  these  considerations  has  induced 
the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  pass  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  an  Imperial  Advisory  Council 
and  an  Intelligence  Department  for  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  Empire.*  That  resolution  has  been  placed 
upon  the  agenda  of  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Empire  wffiich  is  to  be  held  in 
London  in  July,  and  similar  resolutions  have  been 
passed  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Manchester 
and  Leeds.  The  business  men  are  therefore  waking 
up  to  the  advantages  they  may  obtain  from  Imperial 
organisation,  and  one  is  very  grateful  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  bringing  the  question  before  this 
Society  which  numbers  in  its  ranks  so  many  distin¬ 
guished  and  practical  men  in  every  department  of 
English  life. 

The  very  fact  that  the  matter  has  been  discussed 
here  gives  one  grounds  for  the  hope  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  Colonial  policy  may  be  raised 
above  the  sphere  of  party  politics.  Foreign  policy 
and  naval  policy  are  no  longer  party  questions. 
Mr.  Haldane,  by  his  great  speech  last  w  eek,  has  placed 
military  policy  on  the  same  pedestal.  Why  not 
colonial  policy  toC‘  ?  Nay,  more.  It  is  compatible 
with  the  deepest  appreciation  of  the  sterling  work 
done  in  recent  years  at  the  Colonial  Office,  resulting 
in  an  increase  of  sympathy  with  the  Colonies,  and 
an  increase  of  efficiency  all  round,  to  say  that  we 
want  in  our  Colonial  policy  more  of  the  new  spirit 
which  breathes  in  Mr.  Haldane’s  speech,  the  spirit 
which  requires  more  hard  thinking,  more  method, 


*  Infra,  p,  286. 
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and  more  system.  It  lias  been  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  show  that  the  proposed  Imperial  organi¬ 
sation  will  be  a  step  in  this  Section,  and  that  it  is 
in  every  way  desirable  from  a  business  point  of 
view.* 

*  The  Liverpool  resolution  referred  to  above  was  as  follows  : — 

Resolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  it  is  desirable  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  should  establish  an  Imperial  Advisory  Council  with 
a  Department  of  Intelligence  for  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Empire.  The 
work  of  such  an  organisation  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber,  lead 
to  that  most  desirable  uniformity  in  the  administration  and  commercial 
legislation  of  the  Empire  which  this  Chamber  has  long  consistently  advo¬ 
cated,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  law  relating  to  patents,  currency,  weights  and 
measures,  trade  marks,  bills  of  exchange,  partnership,  marine  insurance, 
copyright,  etc.,  and  would  further  be  a  medium  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  valuable  information  in  matters  of  high  imperial  policy. 

The  author  successfully  moved  resolutions  similar  to  the  above  at  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Belfast, 
Dublin,  and  at  the  Congress  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire 
in  London,  and  also  wrote  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview,  e.g.  December 
1905,  July  1906,  April  1907,  etc.,  with  the  same  object  in  view. 
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A  Plea  for  Practical  Results 

The  publication  of  the  recent  Blue  Books  of  the 
Dominions  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office  reminds 
us  of  the  approaching  Imperial  Conference  of  1911. 

Incidentally  it  brings  home  to  us  the  little  advance 
made  since  1907  and  the  direction  which  that  advance 
has  taken. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Conference  of  1897 
resolved  by  a  majority  that  “  the  present  political 
relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
self-governing  Colonies  are  generally  satisfactory 
under  the  existing  condition  of  things,”  which  meant 
the  permanence  of  the  status  quo.  The  Conference 
which  met  in  1902  made  one  important  step  forward 
by  laying  down  the  principle  that  Conferences  should 
henceforth  be  periodical.  No  action,  however,  was 
taken  on  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  the  establishment  of  a  real  Council  of  the  Empire, 
to  which  all  questions  of  Imperial  interest  might  be 
referred.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  although  such 
a  body  might  in  the  first  instance  be  merely  an 
advisory  Council,  yet  the  object  would  not  be 
completely  secured  until  there  had  been  conferred 
upon  such  a  Council  executive  functions  and  perhaps 
also  legislative  powers. 

In  April,  1905,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  influenced  no 


*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Editors  of  “  United  Empire,”  the 
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doubt  by  the  work  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Imperial  Organisation,  sent  out  a  circular 
despatch  suggesting  that  the  term  “  Imperial 
Council  ”  should  be  substituted  for  ‘‘  Colonial  Con¬ 
ference,”  and  that  India  should  be  represented 
whenever  her  interests  required  it.  He  further 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  a  permanent  Commission,  representing 
all  the  States  concerned,  to  do  work  preliminary  and 
subsequent  to  the  periodical  meetings.  This  Com¬ 
mission  would  be,  to  use  Mr.  Haldane’s  words  on 
another  occasion,  “  an  Imperial  Government  Com¬ 
mittee  containing  representatives  of  the  Colonies  in 
continuous  communication  with  their  Governments,” 
to  secure  the  continuous  attention  of  the  Government 
as  a  whole  to  matters  which  have  a  common  interest 
for  the  whole  Empire — in  fact,  to  secure  continuity 
of  policy. 

In  reply  to  this  despatch  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  proposed  the  following  resolution  for  the 
Conference  of  1907  : — 

“  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial 
Council,  to  consist  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  seK-governing  Colonies  chosen  ex  officio  from 
their  existing  administrations. 

“  That  the  object  of  such  a  Council  shall  be  to 
discuss  at  regular  Conferences  matters  of  common 
Imperial  interest,  and  to  establish  a  system  by  which 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  kept  informed  during 
periods  between  the  Conferences  in  regard  to  matters 
which  have  been  or  may  be  subjects  for  discussion. 

‘‘  That  there  shall  be  a  permanent  secretarial 
staff,  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information 
for  the  use  of  the  Council,  of  attending  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  resolutions,  and  of  conducting  corre¬ 
spondence  on  matters  relating  to  its  affairs. 

“  That  the  expenses  of  such  a  staff  shall  be  borne 
by  the  countries  represented  on  the  Council  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  populations.” 
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This  resolution,  in  fact,  demanded  an  Intelligence 
Department  for  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Empire,  under 
Imperial  control. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  caution  of  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier,  who  was  anxious  to  preserve  Ministerial 
responsibility,  and  of  General  Botha,  who  seems  to 
have  been  alarmed  at  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  prophecy 
in  1902  of  ultimate  executive  and  legislative  powers, 
the  Conference,  when  it  met  (India  being  represented), 
agreed  to  but  a  small  step  forward. 

It  resolved  that  the  Conference  should  be  called 
the  “  Imperial  Conference,”  and  be  considered  ‘‘  as 
between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the 
seas.”  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  to  be  ex  officio  president,  and  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  vice-president.  A  permanent  secretarial 
staff  was  to  be  appointed  and  subsidiary  Conferences 
were  to  be  held  when  required. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  the  new 
secretariat  would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  pleased  to  make  it.  What 
the  Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Elgin)  did,  in  fact,  do 
was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Leakin’ s  despatch  of 
November  19,  1907,  to  rename  a  sub-department  of 
his  office  and  to  propose  that  on  all  matters  of  routine 
the  Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Conference  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  exchange  letters  with  Ministers 
of  the  Dominions.  ‘‘  Such  an  alteration  of  depart¬ 
mental  practice  appears  too  minute  to  call  for 
attention.” 

The  Conference  resolution  provided  for  a  system 
by  which  the  several  Governments  of  the  Dominions 
were  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  British  Government 
and  with  each  other  upon  all  matters  of  moment. 
This  has  not  been  done. 

The  Australian  Government  will  doubtless  return 
to  the  charge  in  1911,  and  not  only  attempt  to  obtain 
the  execution  of  the  resolution  of  compromise  actually 
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passed  by  the  Conference  of  1907,  but  also  recur  to 
their  own  proposal,  which  differed,  as  they  point  out, 
in  three  important  particulars  from  the  compromise : 
{a)  It  contemplated  an  organisation  entirely  separated 
from  the  Colonial  Office  ;  {h)  it  proposed  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  should  be  controlled  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  Con¬ 
ference  ;  and  (c)  it  provided  that  the  expenses  of  the 
staff  should  be  borne  by  the  countries  represented. 

The  question  which  the  Imperial  Conference  will 
have  to  decide  is  whether  it  is  desirable  to  adhere  to 
the  present  lines  of  development.  In  that  case, 
instead  of  an  Imperial  Advisory  Council  with  an 
independent  secretariat,  the  only  possible  line  of 
progress  will  be  the  constitution  of  a  Council  for  the 
Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies  joined  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  the  same  relation  as  the  India  Council 
stands  to  the  India  Office. 

With  the  well-known  views  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  certain  whether  Imperialists  should 
not  aim  at  the  constitution  of  such  a  Council,  as 
indicating  a  step  in  advance,  though  a  very  small 
one.  There  would  probably  be  eleven  members  at 
least  of  such  a  Council ;  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
political  and  permanent  Under-Secretaries  of  State, 
representatives  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland,  two  representatives 
of  the  Crown  Colonies,  such  as  Sir  Cecil  dementi 
Smith  and  Sir  John  Anderson,  with  the  Prime 
Minister  as  president  on  State  occasions. 

The  proposal  stated  thus  baldly  may  seem  even 
more  disappointing  than  the  meagre  result  of  the 
Conference  resolution  ;  but  to  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  enormous  vis  inertice  of  Downing 
Street  it  will  appear  to  be  not  far  from  the  maximum 
of  reform  likely  to  be  obtained  on  this  occasion  in 
this  direction. 

The  only  lever  for  future  progress  is  to  make 
widely  known  the  small  results  obtained  after  five 
years  by  the  help  of  the  driving  power  obtained  by 
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the  “  minute  alteration  in  departmental  practice,” 
coupled  with  the  renaming  of  a  sub-department  of 
the  Colonial  Office. 

Certain  topics  were  ear-marked  at  the  Conference 
for  further  consideration. 

These  were :  (1)  Uniformity  of  naturalisation 

laws  ;  (2)  revision  of  commercial  treaties  ;  (3)  uni¬ 
formity  of  law  as  to  trade  marks  and  patents  to  be 
provided  for  by  Imperial  legislation  after  full  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Colonies  ;  (4)  uniformity  of  trade 
statistics ;  (5)  uniformity  of  company  law;  (6)  through 
mail  communication  between  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  ;  (7)  a  single  final  Court 
of  Appeal  for  the  Empire. 

Let  us  take  these  questions  one  by  one.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  the  law  as  to  naturalisation  has  long  been 
under  consideration.  A  departmental  committee 
considered  the  question  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
and  in  1901  Mr.  Chamberlain  forwarded  their  report 
to  the  Colonial  Governments.  It  was  considered  by 
them,  it  was  considered  by  the  Colonial  Conference 
of  1902,  and  it  was  again  considered  at  the  Conference 
of  1907.  In  1908  another  committee,  this  time 
interdepartmental,  was  appointed,  which  reported 
in  the  same  year.  Their  report  was  forwarded  to 
the  Colonial  Governments  in  1909,  and,  from  the 
Blue  Book  just  published,  the  correspondence  is 
still  continuing  ;  but  we  seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever 
from  any  practical  step.  Yet  the  grievance  is  a 
serious  one.  The  law  as  to  naturalisation  in  Great 
Britain  varies  from  that  in  the  Colonies,  the  main 
difference  being  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  a 
residence  of  five  years  is  required,  while  in  Canada 
a  residence  of  only  three  years  is  necessary.  But  the 
result  of  the  Imperial  statute  is  that  a  person 
naturalised  in  Canada  is  not  a  British  citizen  if  he 
goes  to  London  or  Australia.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
Colonial  naturalisation  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  revision  of  commercial  treaties, 
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information  has  been  published  in  two  Blue  Books, 
Cd.  3395  and  3396,  as  to  existing  treaties,  and 
correspondence  respecting  the  treaty  obligations  of 
the  Empire  in  this  regard  is  stated  to  have  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  continuously  since  the  Conference  ;  but  it  is 
not  judged  expedient  in  the  public  interest  to  publish 
it.  So  we  do  not  know  whether  any  real  progress 
has  here  been  made. 

With  regard  to  uniformity  in  the  law  as  to  trade 
marks  and  patents,  this  is  again  what  we  used  to 
call  in  the  House  of  Commons  “  a  hardy  annual.” 
At  any  rate,  the  law  as  to  patents  was  considered  at 
both  the  Conferences  of  1902  and  1907,  and  from 
the  Blue  Book  recently  published  it  is  likely  to  come 
up  again  at  the  Conference  of  1911  with  the  same 
result.  The  fact  remains  that  to  secure  an  invention 
throughout  the  King’s  dominions  it  is  necessary  to 
take  out  not  one,  but  at  least  twenty-eight  patents, 
and,  vvLereas  a  patent  good  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  costs  £20,  a  patent  good  for  the  United 
Kingdom  costs  £100,  and  for  the  whole  Empire  £500 
to  £600.  In  Canada  a  patent  must  be  worked  within 
two  years,  whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  no 
such  condition  exists. 

The  debate  on  this  point  occupies  five  pages  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Conference  of  1907  (Cd.  3523), 
and  is  only  instructive  as  showing  how  little  can  be 
done  with  regard  to  such  a  subject  as  things  are 
now.  Trade  marks  seem  to  have  been  thrown  in  as 
an  afterthought  (Cd.  3523,  p.  488)  without  any 
reference  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  law 
as  to  the  registration  and  protection  of  trade  marks 
was,  in  fact,  amended  in  1905,  though  the  rules  issued 
thereunder  by  the  Board  of  Trade  still  appear  to 
require  amendment.  But  the  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  law  in  British  India  are  different, 
and  the  law  in  the  West  Indies  is  different  again. 
Indeed,  Barbados  and  Jamaica  possess  different 
regulations.  What  is  wanted  is  an  Imperial  definition 
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of  a  trade  mark,  a  similar  system  of  law  and 
practice  with  regard  to  registration  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  some  cheap  and  simple  method  of 
extending  the  protection  of  any  mark  registered  in 
any  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  the  whole  Empire. 
At  present  to  protect  a  trade  mark  throughout  the 
Empire  between  thirty  and  forty  registrations  must 
be  effected — five  in  South  Africa  alone — and  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  process  is  always  more  or 
less  costly.  The  recent  amendment  of  the  English 
law  brings  out  more  clearly  the  divergence  of  English 
from  Colonial  law,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  to 
consolidate  the  existing  law  of  the  different  States  on 
the  lines  of  the  Act  of  1905,  and  the  Commonwealth 
also  passed  in  1909  an  Act  to  amend  the  Patents  Act 
of  1903. 

With  regard  to  uniformity  of  trade  statistics  the 
resolution  on  this  point  was  passed  by  the  Conference 
of  1907  without  a  single  word  of  comment,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  four  days  had  been 
employed  in  a  discussion  of  preferential  trade,  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  cannot  be  properly  debated  till  the 
facts  and  figures  are  properly  collected.  A  memo¬ 
randum  in  the  Blue  Book  (Cd.  3524)  points  out  that 
there  is  at  present  no  common  statistical  year.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  statistical  vear  does  not 
even  coincide  with  the  fiscal  year,  which  is  from 
April  to  March,  but  all  statistics  are  made  up  for 
the  calendar  year.  The  South  African,  Australian 
Commonwealth,  and  New  Zealand  returns  are  made 
up  for  years  ended  December  in  common  with  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  returns  for  New¬ 
foundland  are  made  up  to  the  end  of  June,  as  were 
those  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  until  1906.  Now 
the  statistics  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  compiled 
for  years  ended  March  31  in  accordance  with  the 
Canadian  Act  12  of  1906.  The  Indian  returns  are 
also  compiled  for  years  ending  March,  as  are  those 
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for  some  of  the  principal  Crown  Colonies  (viz.  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  St.  Vincent),  but  the 
remainder  adopt  the  calendar  year.  Further,  the 
countries  of  consignment  of  imports  and  ultimate 
destination  of  exports  are  not  uniformly  shown. 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  classification  of  articles, 
particularly  textiles  and  metals.  The  new  Blue  Book 
shows  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  is  relatively  small,  and  the  most 
important  countries,  India  and  Canada,  seem  unable, 
or  at  any  rate  unwilling,  to  make  any  change. 

As  to  company  law,  there  has  been  considerable 
correspondence  between  the  Imperial  Government 
and  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions.  A  copy  of 
the  Companies  Consolidation  Act,  1908,  has  been 
forwarded  by  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  anything  will  be  done  before  1911. 

With  regard  to  communications,  “  so  far  it  has 
not  been  found  practicable  to  proceed  further  in  t  e 
direction  indicated  in  the  resolution.” 

On  the  matter  of  a  single  final  Court  of  Appeal 
certain  reforms  have  been  made  in  the  procedure  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but 
these  do  not  appear  to  have  commended  themselves 
to  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  and  are  definitely  rejected  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia.  They  have,  however,  been 
accepted  by  the  following  states  :  South  Australia, 
West  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland. 
New  Zealand  and  the  Transvaal  have  also  agreed  to 
them. 

There  are  some  subjects  with  regard  to  which  the 
delay  is  due  to  the  Conference  itself.  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier  definitely  blocked  a  resolution  as  to  uni¬ 
formity  of  law  as  to  copyright.  The  Imperial 
Government  has  this  year  introduced  a  Bill  on  the 
subject  of  copyright,  but  until  that  is  passed  the 
principal  Imperial  statute  is  that  of  1842,  which 
professes  to  legislate  for  the  whole  Empire,  and  is 
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generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  worst  penned  on 
the  Statute  Book.  Local  legislatures,  e,g.  that  of 
Quebec,  have  compiled  other  statutes,  which  are 
idtra  vires  as  well  as  badly  drawn.  At  present  with 
regard  to  the  United  States  the  Empire  stands  in 
this  position :  If  an  English  author  or  publisher 
desires  to  secure  copyright  in  the  United  States  he 
must  set  up  his  book  there.  If  an  American  desires 
the  same  protection  in  England  he  has  only  to  send 
a  few  copies  of  his  book  to  Stationers’  Hall  and  register 
it  there.  This  is  a  manifest  injustice  not  only  to 
English  authors,  but  also  to  employers  and  workmen 
in  the  printing  trade.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  stated  that  in  Canada  the  subject 
has  been  a  contentious  one  for  years,  and  that  certain 
sections  of  the  Canadian  Labour  party  have  taken 
up  a  very  strong  position  wdth  regard  to  it.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  progress  actually  made  is  very 
small  indeed,  and  at  this  rate  the  advance  towards 
closer  union  on  the  lines  at  present  laid  down  seems 
likely  to  be  very  slow,  so  far  as  the  civil  business  of 
the  Empire  is  concerned.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  in  1909  a  Conference  on  Imperial 
Defence  was  held  with  practical  results,  and  in  the 
same  year  there  were  also  held  the  Imperial  Press 
Conference  and  the  Conference  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Empire,  so  that  the  movement  towards 
closer  unity  is  a  growing  one. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  growth  of  Imperial 
feeling  will  show  itself  at  the  Conference  of  1911  by 
the  delegates  pressing  for  improved  machinery  and 
better  results. 

It  has  been  indicated  above  that  the  tendency 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  direction  of  suppressing  the 
Imperial  character  of  the  Conference,  and  converting 
the  Imperial  secretariat  more  and  more  into  a 
subordinate  department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Dominions  alone.  Unless  this  is  strenu¬ 
ously  resisted  by  the  delegates  from  the  Dominions, 
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the  only  x4dvisory  Council  we  can  hope  for  is  one 
representing  both  the  Dominions  Department  and 
the  Crown  Colonies  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

There  were,  however,  three  items  in  Mr.  Lyttelton’s 
programme :  (1)  The  Imperial  Council ;  (2)  the 

Imperial  secretariat;  and  (3)  the  Imperial  Commission. 

The  first  two  have  been  realised  in  a  truncated 
form.  What  of  the  third  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  undertaking 
of  some  of  the  inquiries  indicated  in  the  despatch 
of  1905  ? 

I  am  aware  that  commercial  questions,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  now,  on  one  side  at  any  rate,  so 
closely  connected  with  party  politics,  are  not  suitable 
for  discussion  in  this  Journal ;  but  it  is  idle  to  blink 
the  fact  that  at  the  Conference  of  1911  the  fiscal 
question  will  again  monopolise  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  delegates,  but  also  of  the  readers  of  the 
debates.  Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  the  bitter 
questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Tariff  Reform  should  be 
referred  to  an  Imperial  Commission  to  see  whether 
some  common  policy  cannot  be  evolved  ? 

Into  details  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  ;  but  I  for 
one  am  convinced  that  if  an  Imperial  Commission 
of  impartial  men  were  appointed  they  would  be  able 
to  indicate  the  lines  of  compromise,  if  not  of  advance. 

Being  myself  a  Conservative  of  the  old  school, 
and  therefore  unable  to  accept  the  economic  doctrines 
promulgated  by  the  extreme  Tariff  Reformers,  I  yet 
recognise  that  within  the  limits  of  Free  Trade  there 
is  room  for  meeting  Imperialists  from  beyond  the 
sea.  Elsewhere  I  have  tried  to  explain  how  such  a 
policy  can  be  carried  out,  but  the  machinery  must 
be  that  of  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  Imperial  Commission  if 
anything  like  unanimity  is  to  be  obtained  among  the 
political  parties  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

What,  then,  can  we  ask  for  as  the  minimum  to  be 
attained  by  the  Conference  of  1911  ? 

1.  An  advisory  body,  if  only  in  the  shape  of  a 
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Colonial  Office  Council  on  the  lines  of  the  India  Office 
Council. 

2.  Greater  powers  and  more  independence  for  the 
Imperial  Secretariat. 

3.  An  Imperial  Commission  to  deal  with  matters 
like  the  fiscal  question,  which  can  no  longer  be  shelved, 
and  which  require  more  light  and  less  heat  than  can 
be  obtained  in  debate. 

The  Conference  of  1911  will  be  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire,  but  especially,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Conference  of  1915, 
when  decisions  of  even  greater  importance,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  set  forth,  will  have  to  be  taken.*  If  w^e 
can  get  the  proper  machinery  in  1911  it  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  1915. 

Geoffrey  Drage. 


*  The  “Imperial  Organisation  of  Trade,”  published  January,  1911, 
strongly  advocated  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  as  the  principal 
result  to  be  obtained  from  the  Conference  of  1911.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
such  a  Commission  was  recommended  by  the  Conference  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier.  Subsequently  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed,  and  the  author  gave  evidence  before  it  in  Nov.  1912. 
The  Commission  has  not  yet  issued  its  final  Report. 


MEMORANDUM  WITH  REGARD  TO 
A  SYSTEM  OF  IMPERIAL  STATISTICS,  1912 


Supplied  by  the  Request  of  the  Dominions 
Royal  Commission  as  an  Appendix  to  the 

EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BY  THE  AUTHOR* 

The  character  of  the  statistical  information  at  present 
supplied  to  the  public,  both  with  regard  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies, 
and  Dependencies,  is  so  defective  that  no  sound  or 
final  decision  can  at  present  be  reached  on  many 
crucial  questions  affecting  the  trade  of  the  Empire. 

1.  Dumping. — There  is  practically  no  statistical 
information  with  regard  to  dumping,  and  still  less 
as  to  the  scientific  systematic  raids  from  behind  the 
tariff  walls  of  foreign  countries  which  are  alleged  to 
take  place  with  a  view  to  the  undermining  and 
eventual  destruction  of  British  industries.  Great 
Britain  has  herself  been  in  the  past  the  greatest  of 
dumpers,  and  in  Canada  there  is  at  present  legislation 
on  the  subject,  so  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain 
valuable  information  on  this  subject.  The  late  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  once  informed  me  that,  in  his  opinion, 
dumping  should  form  the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry. 

2.  Unemployment,  f — At  present  the  statistical 
information  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
regard  to  unemployment  is  based  on  the  Trade 
Union  returns,  which  refer  only  to  skilled  trades. 
The  trade  unionists  number  two  millions,  but  there 
are  twelve  million  adult  wage  earners,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing.  Of  the  trade  unionists  the  Board  of  Trade 

*  For  evidence  see  Cd.  6517,  401. 

t  Cp.  “  The  Imperial  Organisation  of  Trade,”  1911;  cp.  also  “The 
Unemployed,”  1894. 
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figures  only  represent  about  one-third,  that  one-third 
being  artificially  selected,  while  even  these  figures 
are  not  quite  accurate,  for  out-of-work  pay  is  not 
quite  coincident  with  unemployment,  and  the  trade 
unions  do  not  comprise  all  the  men  in  a  trade.  With 
regard  to  unskilled  trades,  the  only  statistical  evidence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  returns  of  pauperism,  which  is 
admittedly  only  a  rough  test,  so  that  we  cannot 
estimate  actually  the  degree  of  unemployment. 

3.  Price  of  Bread, — Figures  as  to  so  important  a 
necessary  of  life  as  bread  should  be  prepared  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  and  be  consistent,  but  the  mean 
price  of  bread  (London)  per  4  lbs.,  i.e,  quartern,  is 
artificial  in  the  extreme.  The  Board  of  Trade  Blue 
Book,  Cd.  4954,  pp.  192  and  206,  gives  the  figures 
at  5*2c?.  for  1900,  while  the  Board  of  Trade  volume 
on  wholesale  and  retail  prices  issued  in  1903  gives 
it  as  4*8c?.  for  the  same  year.  The  former  bases  its 
prices  on  the  Baker^s  Record,  the  latter  on  returns 
from  the  Battersea  and  Co-operative  Societies,  but 
the  result  is  that  the  most  different  conclusions  could 
be  drawn  in  perfect  good  faith  and  with  justification 
by  persons  not  acquainted  with  Blue  Books.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  at  present  to  estimate  the  price 
for  a  large  area — ^for  instance,  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  anything  to  learn  from  the  recent 
inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Zealand. 

4.  Foreign  Trade, — {a)  It  is  very  difficult  to  com¬ 
pare  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  at  present 
because  exports  are  entered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
their  value  free  on  board  (f.o.b.),  whereas  their  selling 
value  in  the  receiving  country  will  include  not  only 
the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance,  but  also  the  inter¬ 
mediate  traders’  profits  on  their  handling.  Those 
profits  and  costs  will  be  represented  in  the  returning 
imports  which  are  entered  with  their  freight  and 
insurance  cost  added.  The  difference  involved  can 
well  be  exemplified  by  the  quotation  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  exports  to  New  Zealand.  The  value  of  the 
goods  exported  in  1907  is  recorded  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (f.o.b.)  as  £9,441,908.  The  value  of  the 
goods  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  returns  being  c.i.f.  (cost,  insurance,  freight) 
is  recorded  as  £10,441,830  (about  11  per  cent.  more). 
That  is,  the  official  figures  of  the  values  of  the  same 
goods  given  respectively  by  the  country  exporting 
and  the  country  importing  them  differ  by  11  per  cent. 

The  Board  of  Trade  in  the  first  Fiscal  Blue  Book 
calculates  that  the  cost  of  insurance  and  freight  is 
somewhere  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
imports,  but  the  freight  rates  of  particular  imports 
differ  considerably,  and  distance  of  transport  is  also 
a  factor. 

(h)  The  classification  of  articles  manufactured 
and  unmxanuf actured  is  unsatisfactory.  F or  instance, 
among  manufactured  articles  imported  from  Russia 
are  hemp,  dressed  and  undressed,  also  oil  and  seed 
cake  ;  from  the  United  States,  copper,  leather  and 
petroleum.  These  might  be  termed  raw  materials. 

(c)  Information  is  lacking  as  to  the  nature  of 
articles  of  one  designation  which  we  export  and 
import ;  for  instance,  no  less  than  35  per  cent,  of 
the  machinery  exported  and  57  per  cent,  of  the 
machinery  imported  remained  unclassified  in  1907. 

(d)  We  have  little  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
destination  of  Colonial  exports  in  so  far  as  they  go 
to  foreign  countries  and  therefore  cannot  judge 
whether  the  Colonies  are  in  a  position  to  suffer  from 
retaliation  in  case  the  United  Kingdom  gives  them  a 
preference. 

The  best  information  we  have  in  this  mattter  is  in 
regard  to  India,  and  even  here  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Law  was  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  is  incomplete. 

5.  Seamen. — The  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  so  important  a  body  as  British  seamen  are 
so  confused  that  even  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  does  not  understand  them. 
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According  to  the  minutes  of  the  last  Colonial 
Conference  (Cd.  5745,  p.  137),  Mr.  Buxton  stated, 
“  I  dare  say  it  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  Mr.  Pearce  to  know  that  since  the  passing 
of  the  last  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1906  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  British  sailors  as  compared  with  foreign 
sailors  has  gone  up  in  percentage.  In  1905  it  was 
68  as  against  15  per  cent,  of  foreign  sailors,  and  (I  am 
not  speaking  of  Lascars  and  Asiatics)  in  1910  it 
had  gone  up  to  73  per  cent.,  as  against  11  per  cent, 
of  foreigners.  These  are  entirely  whites  we  are 
speaking  of.”  In  1912  he  used  almost  the  same 
figures,  putting  in  some  decimals,  and  added,  “  These 
are  entirely  whites  we  are  speaking  of.” 

In  both  cases  the  impression  left  on  his  hearers 
was  that  he  was  speaking  of  trained  seamen,  whereas, 
as  I  have  shown  (from  Cd.  6442)  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times  (November  3rd,  1912),  in  these  figures 
were  included  other  ratings,  such  as  stewards, 
firemen,  and  engineers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  deck  hands  from  1906  to  1911. 

The  fact  is  that  not  only  do  the  Admiralty  figures 
(Cd.  1491)  and  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  differ 
as  to  petty  officers  and  sailors,  but  the  Board  of 
Trade  figures  are  in  themselves  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  as  the  term  “  sailor  ”  is  generally  used  as 
including  men  more  or  less  trained  (able-bodied 
seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  and  sailors  undefined), 
while  the  term  “  seamen  ”  includes  engineers,  fire¬ 
men,  stewardesses,  cooks,  in  fact  every  one  on  board 
a  ship. 

6.  Statistical  Year, — There  is  another  element  of 
confusion.  The  statistical  year  varies.  In  New¬ 
foundland  it  ends  on  June  30th.  In  Canada  it 
ended  on  June  30th  up  to  1906  ;  since  1906  it  ends 
in  Canada  on  March  31st,  which  is  the  date  fixed  for 
the  end  of  the  statistical  year  in  India  and  some  of 
the  principal  Crown  Colonies,  viz.  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
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British  Guiana,  and  St.  Vincent.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  statistical  year 
ends  on  December  31st  and  the  fiscal  year  on 
March  31st. 

7.  Comparison  of  British  and  Foreign  Statistics, — 
At  present  comparisons  of  British  and  foreign 
statistics  are  most  misleading. 

{a)  The  United  States  trade  year  ends  on  June 
30th,  so  that  in  comparing  figures  for  any  one 
year  in  the  different  countries  we  are  not  reall}^ 
comparing  identical  periods.  Further,  the  United 
States  values  for  imports  are  not  comparable  with 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  cost  of  insurance 
and  freight  are  included  in  the  United  Kingdom 
figures  and  not  in  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

{h)  Shipping, — The  shipping  on  the  register  of 
various  countries  cannot  be  compared  without 
qualifications,  because  the  limits  of  registration  differ. 
The  recorded  tonnage  of  registered  vessels  belonging 
to  Germany  is  the  net  tonnage  of  ships  of  11  \  tons 
and  upwards  ;  of  those  belonging  to  the  United 
States  it  is  the  gross  tonnage  of  ships  of  5  tons  and 
upwards  ;  of  France  it  is  the  net  tonnage  of  ships 
of  2  tons  and  upwards,  whilst  in  the  United  Kingdom 
certain  vessels  under  30  tons  burden  are  exempt 
from  registration.  Moreover,  the  carrying  capacity 
of  a  country’s  merchant  navy  is  the  result  of  three 
factors — the  number  of  ships,  the  tonnage,  and  their 
speed.  In  published  statistics  only  the  first  two  are 
given.  German}^  gives  the  age-constitution  of  her 
Mercantile  Marine,  according  to  which  the  carrying 
capacity  may  be  discounted,  but  apparently  no  other 
country  does. 

(c)  Savings, — If  we  attempt  a  comparison  of  the 
savings  of  the  people  in  different  countries  we  are 
face  to  face  with  non-identity  of  definition  as  to 
savings  banks’  deposits.  Post  Office  and  trustee 
savings  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  limited  to 
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a  maximum  of  £200  in  respect  of  any  one  person, 
while  there  are  no  limits  for  registered  friendly 
societies  and  certain  other  working-class  societies. 
In  Prussia  the  maximum  deposit  varies  from  £25 
in  some  banks  to  £2500  in  others.  In  the  majority 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  there  is  no  limit 
at  all  to  the  deposits  which  an  individual  may  make, 
while  in  the  remaining  States  the  maximum  varies 
from  £200  to  £1000. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  make  any  comparison 
of  savings  bank  deposits  as  is  often  done  when  it  is 
desired  to  show  that  the  British  working  classes  are 
not  as  prosperous  as  their  neighbours.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  savings  banks’  figures  take  no 
account  of  the  sums  deposited  with  the  registered 
friendly  societies  and  other  working-class  societies, 
which  in  1903  amounted  to  over  70  per  cent,  of  the 
deposits  in  post  office  and  trustee  savings  banks. 

{d)  Cost  of  Living, — In  regard  to  wages  and  prices 
the  evidence  is  quite  inconclusive.  Such  evidence 
as  we  have  is  contained  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Blue 
Book  on  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany.  In 
regard  to  prices  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  United 
Kingdom  prices  were  collected  in  1903-4,  those  of 
Germany  during  1906-7,  those  of  France  during 
1907-8,  and  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  change 
of  prices  between  the  different  periods.  Moreover, 
it  is  an  extremely  artificial  method  in  compiling 
Budgets  to  do  this  b}^  estimating  the  cost  to  the 
British  workman  if  he  consumes  the  same  articles 
in  Germanv  or  France  as  he  does  in  Great  Britain. 

In  regard  to  wages,  in  the  first  place  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  was  not  considered  ;  certain  trades 
were  selected  for  comparison,  and  no  indication  is 
forthcoming  of  the  proportion  which  the  men  in  the 
selected  trades  bear  to  the  whole  population.  The 
wages  quoted  for  France  and  Germany  are  based  on 
returns  of  earnings  in  an  ordinary  week,  those  of 
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England  and  Wales  are  standard  time  rates.  What 
the  relation  of  actual  earnings  to  standard  rates  is 
we  do  not  know.  We  have  no  evidence  that  similar 
designations  of  workmen  in  different  countries  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  same  work  is  being  done.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  workmen  in  different  countries 
receive  in  supplementary  wages.  All  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  we  are  to  express  wages  in  terms  of  economic 
goods,  which  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  international 
comparison.  Finally,  doubt  is  cast  on  the  German 
figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  fact  that  they 
differ  considerably  from  those  compiled  by  the 
German  Statistical  Office  on  the  same  matter. 

8.  Statistical  Reforms  in  Detail, — Some  of  the 
reforms  of  the  statistics  of  the  Empire  which  are 
immediately  desirable  are — 

(1)  A  common  statistical  year. 

(2)  A  common  statistical  method,  including  a 

common  method  of  classification  {e,g.  of 
metals  and  textiles),  estimation  of  value 
and  record  of  the  origin  and  destination 
of  goods. 

(3)  There  should  be  an  annual  report  of  the 

trade  of  the  Empire  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  give  adequate  details  of  the  trade 
of  the  oversea  Dominions. 

(4)  In  Australia  we  have  the  “  Year  Book  of  the 

Trade  of  the  Commonwealth,”  and  in 
Canada  the  “  Statistical  Year  Book  of 
Canada,”  and  in  New  Zealand  the  “  New 
Zealand  Year  Book,”  in  South  Africa  the 
“  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and 
Shipping  of  the  South  Africa  Customs 
Union,”  and  these  publications  have  brought 
a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  which 
might  be  carried  further. 

In  the  West  Indies  there  is  need  of 
closer  customs  relations  and  a  joint  annual 
report.  A  common  system  should  obtain 
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in  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the 
other  Asiatic  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 
Moreover,  the  information  as  to  the 
Crown  Colonies  is  deficient  and  lacking 
in  uniformity. 

(5)  It  should  be  the  rule  to  prefix  a  note  to  the 

statistical  returns  of  each  Dominion  and 
Colony  explaining  the  system  of  valuation, 
of  registration,  of  origin  and  destination, 
inclusion  and  exclusion  of  transhipment 
and  transit  trade,  bullion,  specie,  timber, 
coal,  etc.,  and  afltording  other  comments 
to  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  statistics. 

(6)  There  is  at  present,  generally,  no  such 

reliable  criterion  as  there  should  be  of 
trade  and  production,  and  no  means  of 
establishing  satisfactory  comparisons  as 
to  the  productive  power  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Empire.  To  obtain  such  a 
criterion,  import  and  export  statistics 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  system 
showing  the  internal  trade  and  production 
of  each  Colony. 

9.  Central  Statistical  Commission. — We  have  not 
yet  got  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  home  industry  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  but,  if  we  are  to  have  them, 
and  a  similar  system  throughout  the  Empire,  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  the  present  overlapping  of  depart¬ 
ments  referred  to  in  my  evidence. 

For  this  purpose  a  permanent  Imperial  Statistical 
Commission  like  the  Austrian  Central  Statistical 
j  Commission  will  have  to  be  instituted  under  some 
i  competent  person  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  but  also  with 
1  the  work  of  foreign  statistical  departments  and  their 
needs.  Such  a  permanent  commission  would  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  results  which  can  be  hoped  for 
from  the  present  Dominions  Royal  Commission. 
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THE  QUEENSLAND  CRIMINAL  CODE* 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  dated 

February  22nd,  1902 


Sir, 

An  excellent  piece  of  work  has  recently 
been  done  by  the  Queensland  Parliament  and  the 
Queensland  Supreme  Court.  It  is  no  less  an  under¬ 
taking  than  the  codification  of  the  criminal  law  and 
procedure.  The  Criminal  Code,  which  not  only 
takes  account  of  English  and  American  Legislation, 
but  which  also  bears  marks  of  a  careful  study  of 
some  of  the  best  Continental  codification,  notably 
the  Italian  Penal  Code  of  1888,  was  passed  in  1899, 
and,  with  the  Criminal  Practice  Rules  made  in  1900, 
came  into  force  last  year. 

Codification  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  Great 
Britain  has  remained  strangely  behind  all  other 
civilised  countries,  and  even  behind  many  of  her  own 
colonies  and  dependencies.  As  long  ago  as  1834, 
Lord  Macaulay  was  at  work  on  the  Indian  Criminal 
Code,  which  he  completed  in  1838,  and  which  became 
law  for  India  in  1860.  In  1871,  Mr.  (afterwards 
Mr.  Justice)  Wright  prepared  a  draft  code  for 
Jamaica  ;  and  in  1878  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen 
drafted  a  criminal  code  for  Great  Britain,  which  was 
afterwards  submitted  to  a  Royal  Commission  and 
eventually  reintroduced  as  a  Bill  in  1880,  but  never 
passed  into  law.  The  Indian  Penal  Code  has 

*  Compare  also  “The  Criminal  Code  of  the  German  Empire,”  trans¬ 
lated  with  a  Prolegomena  and  Commentary,  1885. 
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become  the  parent  of  codes  for  some  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Labuan.  The  Jamaica  draft  code, 
which  never  became  law  for  Jamaica,  has  been 
introduced  into  some  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  and 
the  Gold  Coast;  while  the  English  draft  code  has 
been  the  foundation  of  codes  for  some  of  the  native 
territories  in  South  Africa  as  well  as  for  the  more 
important  colonies  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Queensland  Code  has  the  same  English 
basis,  but  with  many  improvements,  to  some  of 
which  I  will  briefly  advert.  South  Australia  is 
about  to  follow  the  example  of  Queensland,  and  I 
recentty  saw  in  West  Australia  a  Bill  also  devised 
on  the  Queensland  model.  I  believe  that  Mauritius 
is  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  that  Malta  has  a 
code  of  its  own. 

The  case  for  codification  of  the  criminal  law  hardly 
needs  to  be  stated  after  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  1878.  It  has  at  any  rate  been  recognised 
b}^  ever}^  civilised  country,  except  Great  Britain 
and  some  of  her  Colonies,  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  law  on  so  difficult  and  important  a  subject  made 
accessible  and  intelligible  to  the  general  public.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  objections  to  codification  are  due 
to  the  fear  that  under  the  cloak  of  codification 
changes  may  be  introduced  into  the  law,  that  the 
law  will  lose  some  of  its  elasticity  in  dealing  with  new 
cases,  and  that  when  once  a  code  has  been  enacted 
there  will  be  a  disposition  to  refuse  further  reforms. 
The  first  is  merely  a  matter  of  care,  method,  and 
clearness,  on  the  part  of  the  codifier,  who  should  state 
in  his  draft  code  the  authority  for  each  section.  The 
last  is  a  matter  for  Parliament,  which,  as  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  1878  pointed  out,  “  is  now  regular 
in  its  sittings  and  active  in  its  labours,  and  if  the 
protection  of  society  requires  the  enactment  of 
additional  penal  law^s  Parliament  will  soon  supply 
them.”  With  regard  to  elasticity,  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  observed  that  “  the  truth  is  that  the 
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expression  elasticity  is  altogether  misused  when  it 
is  applied  to  English  law.  The  grea^t  characteristic 
of  the  law  of  this  country,  at  all  events  of  its  criminal 
law,  is  that  it  is  extremely  detailed  and  explicit  and 
leaves  hardly  any  discretion  to  the  Judge.” 

To  turn  now  to  the  Queensland  Code,  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  is  the  work  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  now  on 
the  Bench  in  any  English-speaking  country;  it  is 
divided  into  eight  parts  : — 

1.  Introductory,  including  interpretation  (^.c. 
definitions  and  divisions  of  offences),  parties  to 
offences,  application  of  criminal  law,  punishment, 
and  criminal  responsibility. 

2.  Offences  against  public  order. 

3.  Offences  against  the  administration  of  law 
and  justice  and  against  public  authority. 

4.  Acts  injurious  to  the  public  in  general. 

5.  Offences  against  the  person  and  conjugal  and 
parental  rights  and  duties  and  the  reputation  of 
individuals. 

6.  Offences  relating  to  property  and  contracts, 

divided  into  four  divisions  :  (a)  stealing  and  like 

offences  ;  (b)  injuries  to  property  ;  (c)  forgery  and 
like  offences ;  (d)  offences  connected  with  trade 

and  breach  of  contract. 

7.  Preparation  to  commit  offences,  conspiracy, 
and  accessories  after  the  fact. 

8.  Procedure. 

With  regard  to  the  division  of  offences.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith  abandons  the  term  felonv,  and, 
following  foreign  codes,  divides  offences  into  three 
classes  which  he  calls  crimes,  misdemeanours,  and 
similar  offences.  Under  the  heading  “  Application 
of  the  Criminal  Law,”  he  deals  with  cases  for  which 
apparently  no  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
common  law — namely,  where  some  only  of  the 
acts  which  are  collectively  necessary  to  constitute 
an  offence  occur  within  the  jurisdiction,  the  rest 
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occurring  outside  the  jurisdiction,  as,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a  man  who  sends  poison  from  Queensland 
to  be  administered  in  Victoria. 

The  main  difficulties  of  the  codification  of  the 
English  criminal  law,  to  which  we  now  come,  centre 
on  three  points  which  form  the  unwritten  portion 
of  that  law.  These  are  (1)  principles  relating  to 
matters  of  excuse  and  justification  for  acts  which 
are  prima  facie  criminal ;  (2)  definitions  of  murder, 
manslaughter,  assault,  theft,  forgery,  perjury,  libel, 
unlawful  assembly,  riot,  and  some  other  offences  of 
less  frequent  occurrence  and  importance  ;  and  (3) 
certain  parts  of  the  law  relating  to  procedure. 

The  most  important  and  difficult  branch  is  that 
falling  under  the  first  head,  which  embraces  the  law 
with  regard  to  criminal  responsibility.  This  is 
contained  in  Chapter  V.  of  Part  I.  of  the  Queensland 
Code,  and  deals,  inter  alia,  with  the  vexed  questions 
of  ignorance  of  the  law,  intention,  mistake  of  fact, 
extraordinary  emergency,  presumption  of  sanity, 
insanity,  intoxication,  immature  age,  and  justifi¬ 
cation  and  excuse.  The  section  with  regard  to 
insanity  (27)  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full,  and 
runs  as  follows  : — 

“  A  person  is  not  criminally  responsible  for  an 
act  or  omission  if,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  or 
making  the  omission,  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  mental 
disease  or  natural  mental  infirmity  as  to  deprive  him 
of  capacity  to  understand  what  he  is  doing,  or  of 
capacity  to  control  his  actions,  or  of  capacity  to  know 
that  he  ought  not  to  do  the  act  or  make  the  omission.” 

“  A  person  whose  mind  at  the  time  of  his  doing 
or  omitting  to  do  an  act  is  affected  by  delusions  on 
some  specific  matter  or  matters,  but  who  is  not  other¬ 
wise  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section,  is  criminally  responsible  for 
the  act  or  omission  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  real 
state  of  things  had  been  such  as  he  was  induced  by 
the  delusions  to  believe  to  exist.” 
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The  definition  of  insanity  adopted  in  the  Italian 
Code  of  1888  is  “  such  a  state  of  infirmity  of  the 
mind  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  consciousness  of  his 
acts  or  freedom  of  action.”  The  definition,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  section  27  of  the 
Queensland  Code,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Italian,  with  the  addition  of  the  element  of  moral 
capacity.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  holds  that  any  direc¬ 
tion  to  a  jury  which  omitted  a  reference  to  any  one 
of  the  three  elements,  capacity  of  perception,  capacity 
of  choice,  and  moral  capacity,  in  a  case  in  which  such 
an  element  was  material  would  be  contrary  to  the 
common  law.  The  first  two  elements  are  provided 
for  in  other  foreign  codes  besides  the  Italian,  but  the 
English  law  assumes  in  addition  the  notion  of  duty. 
No  one  supposes  that  every  one  or  any  one  knows 
all  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  law.  Yet  no  one 
above  the  age  of  discretion  is  excused  by  ignorance 
of  law.  Why  is  the  distinction  drawn  at  a  particular 
age  ?  Not  because  at  that  age  knowledge  of  the 
law  comes  to  a  child,  but  because  he  is  supposed  at 
that  age  to  be  capable  of  knowing  that  some  things 
ought  not  to  be  done — i,e,  of  apprehending  the  idea 
of  duty. 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  27  embodies 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges  on  the  question  actually 
submitted  to  them  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
McNaghten’s  case,  which  was  as  to  the  proper  rule 
for  judging  of  the  criminal  responsibility  of  a  man 
labouring  under  specific  delusions  but  otherwise 
of  sound  mind.  The  two  paragraphs  taken  together 
are  an  excellent  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  Queensland  lawyer  combines  the  common  law 
with  foreign  jurisprudence. 

With  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the  un¬ 
written  law  referred  to  above,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  points  are  the  manner  in  which  murder 
and  theft  are  defined.  As  is  well  known,  murder 
under  the  existing  English  law  is  said  to  consist 
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in  causing  the  death  of  a  person  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought.  In  the  absence  of  malice  aforethought 
the  offence  is  manslaughter  ;  but  malice  aforethought 
does  not,  as  the  phrase  has  been  interpreted,  neces¬ 
sarily  now  imply  either  ill-will  or  premeditation  ;  it 
does  not  even  necessarily  include  an  intention  to 
cause  death  ;  it  may  only  include  an  intention  to 
oppose  by  force  an  officer  of  the  law  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  foreign 
countries  a  distinction  is  made  between  different 
kinds  of  murder.  There  is  murder  in  the  first  and 
second  degree,  and  there  is  murder  with  extenuating 
circumstances.  Sir  S.  Griffith  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  simplest  distinction,  and  the  one  most 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  mind,  is  between  inten¬ 
tional  killing  and  killing  which,  though  unintentional, 
is  done  under  such  circumstances  as  to  warrant 
the  infliction  of  the  last  penalty.  He  has  framed 
the  chapter  on  homicide  on  this  basis,  and  has 
suggested  that  in  the  case  of  murder  not  being  wilful 
murder  sentence  of  death  may,  as  in  other  capital 
cases,  except  treason  and  wilful  murder,  be  recorded 
instead  of  being  actually  passed.  The  definition 
of  murder  has  been  so  framed  as  to  exclude  the  test 
of  intention  to  commit  a  crime  and  to  substitute  the 
test  of  an  intention  to  endanger  human  life  or  a 
reckless  endangering  of  human  life  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  unlawful  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  theft,  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  of  larceny  is  extremely  complicated.  At 
common  law  movable  things  only  could  be  stolen, 
and  only  some  movable  things  not  including  things 
growing  out  of  the  earth  or  deeds  relating  to  realty 
or  animals.  It  was  necessary  that  the  things  should 
be  fraudulently  taken  from  the  possession  of  the 
owner.  Consequently,  a  man  who  converted  a 
thing  entrusted  to  him  for  carriage  or  safe  keeping 
was  not  guilty  of  theft.  A  great  number  of  other 
cases  of  fraudulent  conversion  were  in  like  manner 
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not  held  to  be  larceny.  Upon  this  common  law  an 
elaborate  system  has  been  built  up  by  successive 
statutes,  but  much  of  the  law  is  still  unwritten. 
There  are,  in  fact,  first,  a  large  number  of  enactments 
providing  intricate  and  jealously  limited  exceptions 
to  the  original  common  law  principle,  which  ex¬ 
ceptions  have  nearly,  but  not  quite,  blotted  out 
every  one  of  the  rules  ;  and  there  are,  secondly, 
statutory  provisions  punishing  special  aggravations 
of  the  law  of  theft.  Now,  Sir  S.  Griffith  has  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  proposals  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  of  1878,  defining  the  offence  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  include  all  cases  of  fraudulent  conver¬ 
sions  of  movable  property,  and  then  prescribing  the 
different  punishments  in  different  cases.  He  has, 
however,  in  some  particulars,  departed  from  their 
draft  with  regard  to  the  case  of  fraudulent  conversion 
of  Funds  held  under  direction  or  received  by  agents 
for  sale.  The  draft  code  of  1879,  after  defining 
theft  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  include  this  misconduct, 
went  on  to  declare  that  it  should  be  deemed  to  be 
theft.  Sir  S.  Griffith  prefers  to  declare  that  pro¬ 
perty  held  under  such  circumstances  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  property  of  the  person  beneficially  entitled  to 
it.  A  fraudulent  conversion  of  the  property  then 
falls  within  the  general  definition  of  theft,  or  stealing, 
as  Sir  S.  Griffith  prefers  to  call  it.  Passing  to  the 
third  branch  of  the  unwritten  criminal  law.  Sir  S. 
Griffith  has  met  in  his  chapter  on  Procedure  a 
criticism  directed  by  Sir  A.  Cockburn  against  the 
draft  code  of  the  Commissioners  of  1878.  The 
Commissioners  enumerated  a  considerable  number 
of  circumstances  which  may  afford  a  defence  to  a 
criminal  charge,  relating  principally,  however,  to 
offences  against  the  person,  but  did  not  attempt  any 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 
They  proposed  formally  to  enact  that  aU  rules  and 
principles  of  the  common  law  which  render  any 
circumstance  a  justification  or  excuse  for  an  act  or 
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omission  or  a  defence  to  a  charge,  should  remain  in 
force  except  so  far  as  they  were  expressly  altered 
by  the  code  or  inconsistent  with  it.  ‘‘  This,”  said 
Sh*  Alexander  Cockburn,  ‘‘  is  inconsistent  with  every 
idea  of  codification  of  the  law.  If  it  is  worth  while 
to  codify  at  all,  whatever  forms  a  material  part  of 
the  law  should  form  part  of  the  code.”  In  the 
Queensland  Code  an  attempt  is  made  to  state 
specifically  all  the  conditions  which  can  operate  at 
common  law  as  justification  or  excuse  for  acts  primd 
facie  criminal,  but  other  possible  common  law 
defences  are  not  formally  excluded. 

With  regard  finally  to  the  written  law,  the  Bill 
of  1880  was  far  from  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
the  statutory  criminal  law.  It  entirely  omitted 
offences  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  many 
of  which  are  intimately  associated  in  the  statute 
book  with  indictable  offences.  It  also  omitted  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  penal  provisions 
incidentally  contained  in  statutes  dealing  with  other 
subjects  than  the  criminal  law,  although  these 
provisions  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  actual 
criminal  law.  The  Queensland  Code  to  a  great 
extent  covers  this  ground. 

We  have,  then,  in  this  work  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith’s, 
a  complete  code  in  the  Continental  sense  of  the  w^ord  ; 
and  we  have  in  the  Criminal  Practice  Rules,  also 
drafted  by  him,  a  complete  system  of  criminal 
procedure  like  that  of  any  other  civilised  country. 
The  whole  is  published  in  one  volume,  with  an  ex¬ 
planatory  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  to  the 
Attorney- General,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the 
original  draft,  I  have  freely  quoted  in  the  above 
observations.  When  I  add  that  a  complete  code 
of  civil  procedure  has,  thanks  to  the  same  authority, 
come  into  force  in  Queensland,  there  is  surely  food 
for  reflection  for  the  lawyers  and  public  at  home 
who  have  long  waited  patiently  for  something  of 
the  kind ;  and  are,  I  fear,  likely  to  wait,  unless  they 
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will  take  systematic  steps  to  get  a  remedy  for  this 
grievance. 

May  I  once  more  point  out  what  the  remedy  is  ? 
A  small  Royal  Commi^feion  of  energetic  men,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  some  one  familiar  with  foreign  and 
colonial  jurisprudence  as  well  as  with  our  own  legal 
system,  could  do  the  whole  work  of  codifying  the 
English  criminal,  civil,  and  commercial  law  ;  and 
with  the  support  of  the  Government  the  codes  could 
not  only  be  completed  but  also  got  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  within  ten  years.  The  work  would  have  to  be 
done  in  sections,  and  a  start  could  be  made  with  the 
criminal  code,  which  is  practically  ready  to  our  hand. 
Surely  what  the  Queensland  Parliament  can  perform 
is  not  too  great  a  task  for  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Codification  of  the  law  in  all  its  branches  is  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  boon  that  any  Government  could 
confer  on  the  British  Empire.  The  codes  would  be 
eagerly  re-enacted  by  our  Colonies,  and  we  should 
have  before  long  one  system  of  law  accessible  and 
intelligible  to  all.  To  a  commercial  community  like 
our  own,  this  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
all  the  more  because  the  future  points  to  closer  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  our  colonies. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geoffrey  Drage. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  s.s.  Kumano  Maru, 

Manila,  Feb.  22nd,  1902. 
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Published  in  Cambbidge  Modern  History,  Vol. 

XI.,  1909.  (Reprinted  by  Permission  of 

THE  Syndics  of  the  University  Press.) 

Russian  Literature  in  the  years  covered  by  the 
present  volume  passes  through  two  stages,  one  of 
romance  and  the  other  of  realism.  The  first  stage 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  names  of  Pushkine 
(1799-1837),  and  Lermontoff  (1811-41).  Pushkine, 
though  the  possessor  of  a  historic  Russian  name,  and 
brought  up  in  a  household  characteristic  of  the  old 
Russian  nobility,  was  of  negro  blood  on  his  mother’s 
side.  Neither  in  appearance  nor  genius  was  he  a 
typical  Russian.  His  poetry  is  beautiful  in  form, 
happy  in  expression,  and  adroit  in  versification,  but 
has  neither  depth  nor  elevation  of  feeling.  His  great 
services  to  Russian  literature  consisted  in  throwing 
ofi  the  yoke  of  French  classicism,  purifying  the 
language,  creating  a  literary  style,  and  arousing 
an  intellectual  life.  His  first  verses,  circulated  in 
manuscript  as  was  then  the  custom,  were  entitled 
“  Ruslan  ”  and  “  Ludmila,”  and  show  the  influence 
of  the  folk-lore  learned  from  his  nurse.  His  next 
works,  “  An  Ode  to  the  Dagger,”  some  epigrams  on 
“  Araktcheiefi,”  and  the  profane  and  licentious 
“  Gabrielid,”  obtained  for  him  a  temporapy  exile  to 
the  Southern  Provinces,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Caucasus,  and  of  Byron,  whom  he 
calls  the  master  of  his  thoughts,  but  whose  love  of 
freedom  and  hatred  of  hypocrisy  he  never  understood 
or  shared.  His  most  popular  work,  Eugene 
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Onyeghine,”  is  a  novel  in  verse,  the  hero  a  dull 
selfish  profligate,  without  a  vestige  of  the  mysterious , 
charm  with  which  Byron  could  invest  his  characters. 
Pushkine  was  in  fact  a  sybarite  with  a  strong  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  Abyssinian.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel 
at  an  early  age,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  but,  felix 
morte  sua,  as  he  had  exhausted  both  his  mental  and 
physical  powers.  One  looks  in  his  work  in  vain  for 
the  mysticism  and  spirit  of  unrest  which  characterises 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  successors.  His 
melancholy  was  not  that  of  the  philosopher,  but  of 
the  worn-out  man  of  pleasure  ;  his  religious  senti¬ 
ment  is  merely  part  of  the  scenery  which  he  uses  for 
dramatic  effect.  Even  his  patriotism  has  no  de¬ 
finitely  national  ring. 

Lermontoff,  also  in  part  an  alien  through  his 
Scotch  ancestor  George  Lear  month,  was  more 
thorough^  Byronic  in  his  cynical  contempt  for  his 
age  and  surroundings,  as  well  as  in  his  rejection  of 
all  authority.  He  rose  to  fame  by  some  passionate 
verses  on  the  death  of  Pushkine,  directed  against  the 
circle  round  the  throne.  His  chief  poem,  “  The 
Demon,”  is  a  story  of  a  fallen  angel  exiled  from 
Paradise,  who  falls  in  love  with  a  Princess  of  Georgia. 
The  descriptions  of  the  Caucasus — to  which,  like 
Pushkine,  he  was  sent  in  disgrace — contain  passages 
of  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  power  with  which  the 
evil  spirit  is  represented  reminds  one  rather  of  Milton 
than  of  Byron.  The  scenes  remain  graven  on  the 
mind,  and  many  of  the  lines,  once  read,  vibrate  on 
the  memory.  Lermontoff  also  wrote  a  novel,  “  A 
Hero  of  our  Time,”  giving  a  most  graphic  picture  of 
the  disenchantment  which  had  come  over  literary 
society.  His  pessimism  is  not  merely  the  pessimism 
of  despair,  it  is  a  militant,  almost  a  spiteful  protest 
against  all  that  is  ignoble  in  Russian  life.  All  his 
heroes  swim  against  the  stream.  Like  Pushkine, 
Lermontoff  perished  in  a  duel  at  an  early  age. 

Bielinsky  (1810-42),  the  great  national  critic, 
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marked  and  encouraged  the  transition  from  romance 
to  realism.  He  pointed  out  that  all  that  could 
be  said  about  gloom,  disenchantment,  ideals,  the 
celestial  virgins,  the  moon,  the  hatred  of  the  human 
race,  lost  youth,  treachery,  brigands,  poignards,  and 
poison,  had  already  been  said  and  repeated  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  in  the  beautiful  creations  of  Pushkine 
and  his  imitators.  The  time  for  juvenile  enthusiasm 
was  over,  the  time  for  serious  thought  was  come. 
The  reading  public  was  not  only  growing  wider,  it 
was  becoming  more  exacting,  and  no  longer  either 
understood  or  cared  for  lyric  poetry.  It  became 
necessary  to  direct  attention  wholly  to  the  people, 
the  masses — to  depict  common  men  and  not  merely 
the  pleasant  exceptions  from  the  universal  rule  that 
invariably  tempt  the  poets  to  idealise,  and  bear  upon 
themselves  a  foreign  stamp.  That  was  Gogol’s  merit. 

The  first  works  of  Gogol  (1807-52),  the  great 
national  satirist,  the  founder  of  Russian  realism, 
were  published  at  the  same  time  as  the  last  poems 
of  Ler montoff,  and,  as  Bielinsky  observed,  ‘‘  the 
reign  of  the  novel  began.”  It  has  never  waned.  In 
Gogol’s  novels,  ‘‘  The  Mantle  ”  and  “  Dead  Souls,”  and 
his  play  The  Inspector,”  the  Russia  of  Nicholas  I. 
found  herself  confronted  with  a  pitiless  mirror, 
which  revealed  every  wrinkle  in  a  visage  seamed  by 
the  corruption,  brutality,  and  ignorance  of  a  tyran¬ 
nical  bureaucracy  and  the  nameless  miseries  of  serf¬ 
dom,  hopeless,  helpless,  and  irresponsible  in  its  degra¬ 
dation.  It  is  a  picture  of  unspeakable  gloom  ;  and,  as 
the  author  said,  his  countrymen  looked  at  it  in  terror. 
He  invented  types  from  which,  through  infinite 
variety,  the  works  of  Russian  genius  which  followed 
him  were  to  proceed.  “We  have  all  come  forth,” 
said  one  of  his  successors,  “  from  the  mantle  of  Gogol.” 

Among  these  successors  three  stand  out  pre¬ 
eminent :  Turgenieff  (1818-83),  Dostoieffsky  (1822- 
81),  and  Tolstoy  (1828-19 — ).  In  artistic  con¬ 
struction,  in  the  finish  and  beauty  of  his  work. 
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Turgenieff  surpassed  his  great  contemporaries  ;  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  profound,  and  his 
greatest  successes  are  attained  in  depicting  the  heart 
of  a  young,  thoroughly  honest,  and  reasoning  girl, 
when  she  awakes  to  higher  feelings  and  ideas,  and 
above  all  when  that  awakening  takes,  unconsciously, 
the  form  of  love.  The  character  of  Lisa  in  “  The 
Nobleman’s  Nest  ”  is  perhaps  at  once  the  most 
touching,  and  the  most  typical  instance  in  his  work, 
wherein  the  strength  and  purity  of  character  of  an 
unschooled  maid  is  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land,  to  which  all  turn  for  refuge.  The 
heroes  are  generally  like  Turgenieff  himself,  aristo¬ 
crats — Russian  gentlemen  who  have  completed  their 
education  abroad,  well  bred,  well  mannered,  well 
informed,  but  fit  for  nothing  but  making  love,  and, 
even  in  love,  irresolute,  destitute  of  initiative  and 
energy,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  ‘‘  Rudine,”  so 
incapable  of  action  as  even  to  be  guilty  of  cowardice  ; 
or  again,  patriots  full  of  knowledge,  honourable 
feeling,  and  disinterested  eagerness  to  serve  their 
country,  but  ruined  by  an  utter  incapacity  to  face 
difficulties,  a  fatal  predisposition  to  despondency, 
and  a  total  lack  of  saving  common  sense.  But 
in  each  novel  there  is  a  striking  figure  like  that  of 
Bazaroff  (the  first  Nihilist)  in  “  Fathers  and  Sons,” 
which  marks  a  stage  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
growth  of  the  country  ;  and  in  each  book,  from  the 
‘‘  Sportsman’s  Sketches  ”  onwards,  there  is  a  grace, 
a  tenderness,  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  feeling,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  his  great  rivals. 

Dostoieffsky  takes  us  a  step  further  in  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  Russian  pathos  and  the  Russian  feeling  of 
otchaiania^  so  inadequately  translated  by  the  English 
word  “  despair.”  “  Otchaiania  ”  is  partly  no  doubt 
the  result  of  the  long  struggle  of  man  with  nature 
which  the  Russian  climate  necessitates,  but  it  is  also 
the  brand  of  the  Tartar  yoke,  just  as  the  gospel 
of  suffering  which  Dostoieffsky  preaches,  and  his 
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unfathomable  depths  of  compassion,  mystic,  wild,  and 
weird,  in  its  manifestations,  show  the  origin  of 
Russian  Christianity  to  be  as  truly  Byzantine  as  the 
church  of  St.  Basil  at  Moscow.  That  church  is  not, 
as  Napoleon  called  it,  a  Mosque,  but,  for  all  its 
labyrinth  of  strangeness,  a  church  of  the  true  Christ, 
the  Christ  of  the  weak,  the  down-trodden,  and  the 
maimed  in  mind,  body,  and  spirit.  No  other  work 
save  the  “  Inferno  ”  of  Dante  produces  on  the  reader 
the  impression  made  by  ‘‘  The  Poor  People,”  and 
“  Memories  of  the  House  of  the  Dead  ”  ;  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  bitter,  helpless,  hopeless,  endless  suffering. 
Here,  in  darkness  that  can  be  felt,  there  is  only  one 
ray  of  comfort,  the  word  of  the  peasant  soldier 
whispered  to  the  author  himself,  when  in  jail  in 
Siberia,  ‘‘You  are  sorely  tried.  Suffer  with  patience. 
Christ  also  suffered.”  Nowhere  else  in  modern 
literature  are  the  feelings  of  those  who,  like  Russian 
dissenters,  not  only  suffer,  but  also  torture  them¬ 
selves  for  conscience’  sake,  so  clearly  represented  as 
by  this  writer.  Nowdiere  is  there  the  same  sympathy 
not  only  with  crime  and  the  criminal — a  genuine 
Russian  trait — but  also  with  the  insane.  It  is 
difficult  in  Western  literature  to  parallel  the  horrors 
of  the  end  of  the  prisoner  Michailoff  in  “  Crime  and 
Punishment.”  It  is  even  more  difficult  for  the 
Western  mind  to  understand  many  of  the  characters, 
their  words,  and  actions.  That  Sonia,  a  poor  pro¬ 
stitute,  should  bear  her  calling  like  a  cross,  with 
resignation  and  piety  ;  that  Raskolnikoff  should  fall 
at  her  feet  and  worship  her,  a  girl  who  maintains  her 
parents  by  her  shame  ;  and,  that  when  she  lifts  him 
up,  he  should  say,  “  I  am  not  bowing  before  you,  I 
am  prostrating  myself  before  all  the  suffering  of 
humanity  ” — these  are  hard  sayings,  but  they  con¬ 
tain  the  key  to  Dostoieff sky’s  religion.  He  believes 
that  only  by  suffering  can  humanity  rise,  and  that 
by  suffering  and  expiation  any  and  ever}^  crime  can 
be  redeemed.  He  has  faithfully  portrayed  his  own 
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life,  his  own  struggles,  his  own  exile,  his  own  misery. 
To  the  student  of  psychology  and  religion  he  reveals 
new  worlds  in  these  lengthy  volumes.  They  cannot 
be  recommended  as  either  light  or  pleasant  reading, 
but  they  are  works  of  genius  which  set  forth  a  side 
of  human  nature  never  before  portrayed  with  such 
accuracy  and  insight.  Disagreeable  as  such  themes 
must  be,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there  is  not  a 
touch  of  pruriency  nor  a  trace  of  that  ghoullike 
gloating  over  human  misery,  vice,  brutality,  and 
crime,  which  characterises  the  Russian  literature  of 
despair  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  lesser  writers  of 
the  period. 

In  Tolstoy  we  have  the  most  complete,  and  as 
far  as  this  period  is  concerned  the  final  manifestation 
of  Russian  literary  effort.  But  the  labourer’s  task 
is  not  yet  over,  and  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  so 
great  a  genius  till  his  last  word  is  written  ;  did  he  not 
publish  one  of  his  greatest  works,  “  Resurrection,” 
years  after  the  latest  date  covered  by  the  present 
volume  ?  An  aristocrat  by  birth  and  education, 
a  gallant  soldier,  a  sportsman,  a  man  of  fashion,  a 
country  gentleman,  a  historian,  an  economist,  a 
philosopher,  a  theologian  and  a  mystic — these  are 
many  parts  to  fill,  but  he  has  filled  them  all  and 
in  a  most  striking  fashion.  Who  can  forget  the 
entry  of  Kitty  into  the  Ball  at  Moscow  in  ‘‘  Anna 
Karenina,”  or  the  Salon  of  Anna  Scherer  in  “  War 
and  Peace,”  and  the  respectful  melancholy  with  which 
the  Imperial  Family  was  mentioned  there  ?  The 
account  of  snipe-shooting  and  the  steeplechase  at 
Tsarskoye  Selo,  in  “  Anna  Karenina,”  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  their  kind  ;  and  the  description  of  the 
author’s  experiences  in  Sebastopol  is  regarded  by 
experts  as  an  authoritative  historical  document.  In 
“  War  and  Peace,”  we  have  given  us,  in  spite  of  the 
censorship,  a  complete  review  of  the  religious  and 
political  problems  of  the  time.  This  review  includes 
the  origin  and  growth  of  national  consciousness,  for 
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the  novel  is  in  fact  a  great  national  epic,  a  psean  of 
triumph  over  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  1812,  in 
which  the  part  played  by  the  Russian  peasant  in 
the  national  development,  and  his  value  as  a  moral 
force  is  made  clear.  In  ‘‘  Anna  Karenina  ”  the 
everlasting  tragedy  of  unlawful  love  which  played  so 
large,  and  in  some  hands,  so  unwholesome  a  part  in 
the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  treated 
with  unparalleled  power,  judgment,  tact,  good 
feeling,  and  truth.  Side  by  side  with  the  inexorable 
descensus  Averni  of  the  adulterers  there  is  the  course 
of  the  true  and  honourable  love  of  Kitty  and  Levine 
rising  from  strength  to  strength,  through  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life.  In  the 
background  is  the  growth  of  Tolstoy’s  own  religious 
beliefs.  His  creed,  which  is  largely  though  not  wholly 
negative,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  com¬ 
mandments  : — Be  not  angry,  do  not  commit  adultery, 
take  no  oath,  use  no  violence  even  in  self-defence, 
make  no  war  ;  a  creed  which  later  leads  him  to  call 
himself  an  anarchist,  and  to  say,  that  three  things 
he  hates,  autocracy,  orthodoxy,  and  militarism. 

But  it  is  not  for  his  political  and  religious  views 
that  he  will  be  read  as  long  as  our  civilisation  endures, 
it  is  for  his  marvellous  insight  into  the  characters  of 
men  and  women,  and  above  all  for  his  comprehension 
of  his  countrymen.  His  portraits  of  emperors, 
statesmen,  generals,  noblemen,  officials,  merchants, 
and  peasants  form  a  gallery,  which  no  historian  of 
this  epoch  can  neglect.  In  fact,  one  is  tempted  to 
say,  that  apart  from  such  dry  details  as  dates  and 
statistics,  more  is  to  be  learnt  of  Russia  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  from  a  study  of  Tolstoy’s  works, 
than  from  all  the  histories  yet  written.  Moreover, 
Tolstoy  is  one  of  the  few  Russians  who  never  writes 
unless  he  has  something  new  to  say,  something 
which  his  conscience  compels  him  to  utter ;  he  also 
is  one  of  the  few  who  always  know  what  they  want, 
and  his  object  in  writing  is  always  good.  Ever 
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independent  in  thought  and  action,  all  his  writings 
show  an  independent  spirit  full  of  profound  ideas  and 
profound  convictions.  In  his  own  words  the  heroine 
of  his  storv,  whom  he  loves  with  all  his  heart,  and 
whom  he  desires  to  represent  in  all  her  beauty,  is 
the  Truth.  In  his  novels  he  never  moralises,  but  the 
effect  of  his  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  a  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  passions,  by  pity  and  fear.  There  is 
no  need  to  prefix  to  “  Anna  Karenina  ”  the  words 
“  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay.”  At  every  step  in 
the  pitiless  analysis  of  the  main  characters  down  to 
Anna’s  suicide,  no  less  than  in  episodes  like  the  death 
of  Levine’s  brother,  we  are  conscious  of  a  “  Sovran 
Presence,”  more  than  mortal,  august  and  awe¬ 
inspiring,  watching,  directing,  loving,  healing,  and 
above  all  punishing,  with  just  but  unfaltering 
hand. 

In  conclusion,  if  it  be  thought  that  too  great  a 
space  has  been  devoted  to  one  branch  of  literature, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  art,  be  it  re¬ 
membered  that  in  Russia  during  the  period  under 
review,  the  novel  took  the  place  of  Parliament, 
Pulpit,  and  Bar,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
University  and  the  Press.  In  Western  countries  the 
novel  was  a  pastime  for  the  leisured  classes,  in  Russia 
it  was,  to  all  who  could  read,  as  manna  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  novelist  w^as  the  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  the  individual,  the  poet,  priest,  and  prophet, 
of  the  race.  To  him  his  readers  looked  not  only  for 
an  answer  to  all  the  problems  of  their  daily  life  below, 
but  also  for  an  ideal  of  the  life  of  the  world  to  come  ; 
and  they  did  not  look  in  vain. 
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Delivered  m  the  House  of  Commons, 
August  lOth,  1898 

There  is  a  Russian  proverb,  much  in  use  in  my 
student  days  at  Moscow,  “  God  is  high,  but  the  Tsar 
is  far  off.”  According  to  some,  the  stake  for  which 
we  are  playing  in  the  Far  East  is  high,  but  Pekin 
is  far  off.  I  desire  to  show  that  the  stake  indeed  is 
high,  but  that  it  will  be  fought  for  not  only  in  Pekin, 
but  in  many  other  places  all  over  the  world.  I  hope 
to  show,  before  I  sit  down,  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  fixed  policy  decided  on  long  ago,  and  that 
ample  evidence  can  be  found  in  the  Russian  laws  and 
regulations  to  support  the  speeches  recently  delivered, 
and  referred  to  by  the  right  honourable  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  (Sir  Charles  Dilke),  by 
the  Tsar  and  others  ;  and  before  I  sit  down  I  shall 
quote  the  principal  author  of  that  policy. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  stake  for  which 
we  are  fighting,  it  has  been  said  by  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  *  that  it  is  only  in  the  East,  and  in 
the  Far  East  especially,  that  we  can  hope  to  create 
and  maintain  open  markets  for  British  industry. 
The  question  that  arises  is,  what  is  the  total  amount 
of  British  goods  and  British  shipping  at  stake  ? 
The  total  value  of  British  goods  imported  into  China 
has  been  stated  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  amount  to  £27,500,000 ;  British  ships 
carry  82  per  cent,  of  the  trade  and  pay  76  per  cent, 
of  the  total  Customs  of  China.  In  the  Yang-Tsze 
Valley,  which  has  been  marked  out  as  our  special 

sphere  of  interest,  64*8  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  is 

*  The  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon,  M.P.,  now  Earl  Cnrzon  of  Keddloston. 
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British,  23  per  cent.  Chinese,  and  12 J  per  cent,  falls 
to  other  Powers.  No  fewer  than  1690  British  steamers 
of  2,252,000  tons  are  entered  and  cleared  within  a 
year.  With  regard  to  Hankow,  which  is  menaced 
by  one  of  the  proposed  railways,  the  Foreign  Office 
Report  states  that  it  is  the  greatest  distributing 
centre  of  the  Empire,  and  50  per  cent,  of  its  trade  is 
British,  while  1,109,000  tons  out  of  1,783,000  tons 
of  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared  from  that 
port.  With  regard  to  the  general  attitude  of  Russia 
to  the  British  trade,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has 
stated  in  his  book  that  every  port,  every  town,  every 
village,  which  passes  into  French  or  Russian  hands 
is  an  outlet  closed  to  Manchester,  Bradford,  or 
Bombay.  But  the  state  of  affairs  is  much  worse 
than  that.  The  duty  on  iron  goods  is  from  25  to 
30  per  cent.  ;  and  the  right  honourable  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  pointed  out  that 
iron  goods  will  form  no  small  proportion  of  the  fresh 
trade  with  China.  The  policy  of  Russia  in  this 
regard  can  be  elicited  from  the  attempt  recently 
made  by  the  Russian  Government  to  form  a  contract 
with  a  British  firm  for  the  establishment  of  a  shipping 
yard  on  the  Baltic,  at  which  only  Russian  materials 
are  to  be  used  and  only  Russian  workmen  are  to  be 
employed.  Evidence  has  been  given  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  that  it  is  intended 
to  carr^T^  out  that  policy  with  regard  to  the  railways 
about  to  be  constructed  in  China.  Similar  heavy 
duties  have  been  imposed  until  recently  on  ship¬ 
building,  but  they  have  been  remitted  for  ten  years, 
in  order  to  enable  the  Russian  Mercantile  Marine  to 
meet  the  large  and  ever-increasing  demand  now 
made  on  it. 

It  is  not  only  British  materials  and  British  goods 
that  Russia  seeks  to  exclude.  There  has  been  much 
evidence  recently  in  China  of  the  struggle  to  exclude 
British  capital,  and  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  has 
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been  furnished  by  the  replies  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  Persia.  The  House  is  aware  that  the 
Imperial  Bank  is  the  only  British  institution  in 
Persia,  and  that  it  had  almost  concluded  a  loan  with 
the  Persian  Government  on  the  security  of  the 
Customs  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  was,  however, 
prevented  by  representations  made  by  the  Russian 
Government;  and,  although  the  right  honourable 
gentlemen  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  refusal 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  amount  of  money 
had  been  offered  by  another  Government,  and  that 
no  threats  had  been  used,  I  am  informed  on  the  best 
authority  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  menaces  used 
by  the  Russian  Government  that  that  negotiation 
fell  through. 

A  similar  attitude  has  been  shown  in  a  remarkable 
manner  to  British  shipping.  A  law  has  been  passed, 
which  comes  into  force  in  1900,  which  shows  the 
foresight  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  the  hope 
that  she  entertains  of  one  day  ruling  the  sea.  Under 
that  law,  goods  carried  between  Russian  ports, 
including  Vladivostock  in  the  Far  East,  must,  after 
1900,  be  carried  solely  in  Russian  ships.  The  only 
exception  made  is  in  respect  of  the  carriage  of  salt 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  Another  law 
shows  that  it  is  intended  to  pursue  the  same  policy 
with  regard  to  British  seamen.  In  1900  a  new  law 
comes  into  force  under  which  no  British  seaman  can 
be  employed  in  Russian  ships.  Further  instances  of 
similar  action  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
in  the  attempted  exclusion  of  British  engineers  from 
Manchuria,  and  in  the  dismissal  of  the  lighthouse- 
keepers  from  the  Gulf  of  Liotichau,  the  only  reason 
given  in  the  last  case  being  that  they  were  under  the 
employment  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs. 
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Much  has  been  made  in  recent  speeches  of  the 
conventions  which  have  been  entered  into  between 
Russia  and  China.  There  is  a  remarkable  article  in 
the  Russo-Chinese  Convention  with  regard  to  Port 
Arthur.  It  is  the  first  article,  and  it  runs — 

The  sovereign  rights  of  China  shall  not  be  infringed  by 
the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan.” 

Nevertheless,  Port  Arthur  has  been  declared  a 
naval  fortress  of  the  second  class,  and  Rear-Admiral 
Stark,  the  second-in-command  of  the  Pacfic  Squadron, 
has  been  appointed  its  commandant.  I  asked  a 
question  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  some 
weeks  ago  on  this  point,  but  no  information  had  up 
to  that  time  reached  the  Foreign  Office  on  the 
subject — whether  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  heard  what  I  am  informed  is  an  undoubted 
fact — namely,  that  Russian  merchants  in  Odessa 
have  been  informed  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister 
that  Port  Arthur  is  a  Russian  port,  and  that  Russian 
goods  will  enter  free  of  duties,  to  which  British  goods 
will  be  subject.  Further,  it  is  the  fact  that,  in 
defiance  of  the  above  article,  Chinese  ships  will  only 
be  allowed  to  enter  under  the  command  of  Russian 
subjects,  and,  if  anything  more  was  necessary  to 
enforce  Russian  possession,  one  may  state  that  12,000 
Russian  troops  are  in  occupation  of  the  town.  One 
may  well  ask  where  is  the  open  door,  when  one 
recollects  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods  which 
will  be  imported  through  Port  Arthur  are  precisely 
those  iron  rails  and  iron  manufactures  which  are 
likely  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  China. 

The  above  is  a  mere  statement  of  facts  and  laws 
actually  in  existence.  The  House  will  be  interested 
to  know  what  is  the  policy  which  is  governing  these 
facts,  and  who  is  the  responsible  author  of  it.  A 
remarkable  statement  has  been  made  by  Prince 
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Uchtomsky.  The  House  may  ask  who  is  Prince 
Uchtomsky.  He  is  a  person  not  much  known  in  this 
country,  but  he  is  president  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
Bank.  He  was  the  head  of  the  last  official  Russian 
Commission  in  Pekin,  and  he  accompanied  Nicolas  II. 
on  his  visit  to  China.  He  is  further  the  editor  of  the 
St  Petersburg  Viedomosti,  He  is,  therefore,  practically 
an  official  personage,  whose  utterances  are  well  within 
the  control  of  the  Government  of  Russia,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether,  if  his  policy 
has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  any  representations  have  been  made 
by  them  to  St.  Petersburg  on  the  subject.  He  has 
stated  in  the  article  which  I  quoted  that  the  policy 
of  Russia  is  :  first,  to  absorb  China,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  present  dynasty  ;  secondly,  to  exclude  British 
trade  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  form  a  Continental  alliance 
with  the  object  of  crushing  Great  Britain.  If  that 
is  the  policy  of  Russia,  and  I  have  shown  that  there 
are  facts  outside  Prince  Uchtomsky’s  statement 
which  go  to  prove  it  to  be  so,  it  is  useless  to  hope  to 
restrain  Russia  by  spheres  of  influence  or  any  bonds 
which  diplomacy  can  weave,  especially  when  it  is 
recollected  that  a  Russian  high  official  has  said,  “We 
shall  conquer  China  by  railways.”  There  is  one 
passage,  however,  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  the 
House.  It  is  one  of  the  concluding  passages  in  the 
article — 

“  The  pith  of  the  Prince’s  ideas  is  the  overthrow  of  England. 
The  removal  of  English  competition  from  the  field  is  necessary 
to  enable  Russia  to  offer  us  (namely,  Germany)  a  preferential 
position  in  China  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  So  soon  as 
England  is  eliminated  from  the  rivalry  of  the  nations  in  East 
Asia,  it  becomes  quite  a  secondary  question  whether  we  should 
barter  Shan-tung  to  Russia  for  a  position  in  the  Yang-Tsze 
Valley.’ 

Whether  this  polic}^^  has  the  attractions  for  Ger¬ 
many  which  the  Prince  hoped  or  not,  it  is  hard  to 
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say,  but  one  may  remind  the  House  that  the  results 
of  the  predominance  hoped  for  Russia  in  China  will 
be  most  serious  for  England  in  other  parts  of  the 
Far  East. 

A  remarkable  book  has  been  written  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Pickering,  entitled,  “  Pioneering  in  Formosa.”  Mr. 
Pickering  was  Protector  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Straits 
Settlement,  and  Sir  Robert  Hart  has  said  of  him 
that  he  has  had  unique  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  classes  and  races  of  the  Chinese. 
Mr.  Pickering  states — 

“  Unless  England  secures  her  proper  share  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  we  shall  not  only  lose  the  markets  which  are  more  and 
more  absolutely  essential  for  the  very  existence  of  the  masses 
in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  but  we  shall  be  endangering  the  safety 
of  our  colonies,  of  Hong- Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  also 
our  possessions  in  Burma  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  these 
countries  and  islands,  the  backbone  of  the  population,  the 
sources  of  revenue  and  prosperity,  are  the  Chinese,  of  whom  in 
the  Straits,  the  Malay  States,  and  Hong-kong,  we  have  at  a 
moderate  estimate  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  adults,  the 
majority  of  whom,  leaving  their  families  at  home,  are  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Powers  which  rule  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Were  England  to  neglect  her  duties,  and  allow  the  French  and 
the  Eussians  to  be  paramount  in  Pekin,  I  feel  certain  that  in 
case  of  war  the  Chinese  of  our  Colonies  could  be  so  manipulated, 
either  by  promise  or  favour,  or  by  threats  of  punishment  to 
their  families  in  China,  that  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
down  revolution  within,  and  at  the  same  time  defend  our 
coaling  stations  and  most  valuable  Colonies  from  external 
attack.” 

This  is  a  sufficiently  gloomy  picture  of  the  results 
in  the  Malay  States. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  results  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  naval  power  in  the  Pacific  on 
our  Canadian  and  Australian  Colonies.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  book,  considers  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Russian  naval  force  at  Port 
Lazareff  would  be  most  prejudicial  to  our  interests 
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in  the  Far  East.  How  much  more  would  he  say  so 
if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  the  establishment  of 
Russia  at  Port  Arthur  ? 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  policy  on  India, 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  speak 
of  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  as  impossible.  It  is 
generally  accepted,  and  indeed  Prince  Uchtomsky 
considers  that  the  Russians  intend  to  advance  upon 
India  in  order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  us 
elsewhere.  Lord  Roberts,  in  his  remarkable  speech 
in  another  place,  has  laid  stress  on  the  possibility  of 
such  an  undertaking  and  the  necessity  of  coping  with 
it.  But  the  idea  of  the  conquest  of  India  has  sunk 
far  deeper  into  other  heads  than  those  of  Russian 
diplomatists  and  Russian  officers.  I  recollect,  when 
I  was  a  student  at  Moscow,  asking  some  questions  of 
the  children  in  the  schools,  whose  education  is  not 
generally  supposed  to  be  very  advanced.  It  was 
true  that  they  did  not  know  for  the  most  part,  where 
Australia  or  Canada  was,  but  they  had  a  distinct 
idea  of  British  Hindustan.  They  could  point  it  out 
on  the  map,  and  informed  me  that  it  was  a  country 
oppressed  by  the  British,  which  it  was  the  mission 
of  Holy  Russia  to  liberate. 

I  have  dealt  already  briefly  with  the  question 
of  Persia,  and  the  Persian  loan.  I  may  point 
out  to  the  House,  in  passing,  that  the  date  of 
1900,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  have  a 
remarkable  effect  on  Russian  foreign  policy,  occurs 
again  in  Persia.  Persia  has  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Russia,  by  which  she  binds  herself  to  make 
no  railroads  till  the  year  1900,  but  there  is  a 
question  in  connection  with  Persia  that  I  should 
like  to  address  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  The 
House  is  aware  that  there  is  an  independent  sect  of 
Christians  called  the  Nestorians  in  Persia.  I  am 
informed  that  they  have  made  an  appeal  for  pro¬ 
tection  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  which  has 
been  refused.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  on  what 
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ground  that  refusal  has  been  made,  if  it  has  indeed 
been  given.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  interests  which 
we  have  opposed  to  Russia  in  Armenia  and  Abyssinia, 
but  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  from  a  recent 
communication  in  the  Russian  newspapers,  it  appears 
that  a  large  number  of  Armenian  refugees  at  present 
in  the  Caucasus  are  about  to  be  forcibly  repatriated. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  they  are  to 
be  armed,  as  I  believe  has  been  the  case  in  former 
instances,  with  rifles  obtained  from  Russia,  and 
whether  any  sum  of  money  will  be  given  them  for 
their  maintenance  when  they  cross  the  frontier. 

There  is  one  other  quarter  where  our  interests 
again  come  into  contact  with  those  of  Russia.  It  is 
in  the  north  of  Norway.  The  attention  of  the  House 
has  recently  been  called  to  the  fortifications  of  the 
great  naval  arsenal  at  Ekaterina,  and  to  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  Port  Victoria,  an  ice-free  port  in  Norway, 
with  the  Russian  railway  system.  It  is  curious  here, 
too,  that  under  the  original  plans,  works  were  to  have 
been  completed  by  the  year  1900.  Thus  we  have  the 
laws  mentioned  coming  into  force  in  1900 ;  we  have 
the  project  of  the  Siberian  railway,  which  was  to 
have  been  completed  in  1900  ;  we  have  the  Persian 
railway  programme  suspended  till  1900  ;  and  the 
Russian  programme  in  the  north  of  Europe  to  be 
finished  on  the  Mur  man  coast  in  the  same  ^T^ear.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  one  of  the  official  titles  of  the 
Tsar  is  “  Heir  of  Norway  ”  ;  in  fact,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  premature  action  of  Germany  in  Shan¬ 
tung,  Russian  plans  would  have  been  laid  without 
our  being  able  to  cope  with  them,  and  probably 
without  our  getting  any  adequate  information  with 
regard  to  them. 

In  every  district  of  the  world  the  House  will 
observe  that  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a 
young  nation,  a  strong  nation,  a  nation  that  knows 
its  own  mind,  and  has  a  definite  policy,  which  it 
intends  to  carry  out.  As  against  that  nation  there 
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are  the  guarantees  that  this  country  has  given  as  to 
the  integrity  of  China  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  the  integrity  of  Turkey  in  Asia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  ;  and  the  integrity  of  Norway  by 
the  Treaty  of  1855.  There  are  interests  in  India, 
Abyssinia,  and  Persia.  The  struggle,  as  I  have 
shown,  will  be  not  only  religious  and  political,  it  will 
also  be  economic.  Russian  diplomatic  methods,  1 
venture  to  suggest,  can  only  be  met  by  drawing  the 
line  and  defining  what  will  be  the  casus  belli.  Russia 
is  not  now  ready  to  fight,  thanks  to  the  premature 
action  of  Germany  ;  she  soon  will  be. 

Those  who  criticise  the  Government  are  often 
met  with  the  reply  that  they  suggest  no  alternative 
policy.  The  policy  which  I  venture  to  put  forward 
is  the  effective  occupation  of  our  sphere  in  the  Yang- 
Tsze  Valley,  on  the  same  method  as  the  Russian 
Government  have  employed  in  Manchuria.  I  would 
further  suggest  that  in  carrying  this  out,  we  may 
make  use  of  the  local  governments  and  act,  as  we 
have  acted  in  Egypt,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan.  Further,  I  believe  we  should  maintain  the 
open  waterways,  that  are  already  open,  and  patrol 
them  with  gunboats,  as  we  already  patrol  a  portion 
of  the  Gulf.  Railways,  both  for  strategic  and  for 
commercial  purposes,  should  be  formed  by  the 
Government.  The  honourable  Member  for  Northum¬ 
berland  (Sir  E.  Grey)  has  stated  his  belief  that  capital¬ 
ists  would  come  forward  if  they  had  confidence  in  the 
Government.  Whether  capitalists  come  forward  or 
not,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  that  such 
railways  should  be  made.  Further,  one  may  suggest 
that  the  Government  should  organise  a  Chinese  Army 
and  Navy  in  the  districts  within  our  sphere  of 
influence.  The  organisation  of  the  Navy  has  been 
stated  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  another  place, 
to  be  part  of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
and  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  Chinese 
Army,  there  is  a  remarkable  State  Paper  by  General 
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Gordon,  which  the  Government  has  doubtless  had 
before  them.  But,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Government,  once  and  for  all,  to  put  their  foot  down, 
to  recognise  facts,  and  to  define  issues  on  which  they 
propose  to  meet  the  advancing  power  of  Russia. 

Lastly,  I  would  say  that  it  appears  that  in  Asia, 
again,  the  empire  of  the  world  is  at  stake,  and  will 
have  to  be  fought  for  in  the  twentieth  century,  which 
seems  to  be  likely  to  be  a  century  of  struggle.  One 
hundred  years  ago  Napoleon  I.  said  that  in  his  belief 
Europe  within  a  century  would  be  either  Cossack  or 
Tartar.  He  did  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
a  Chinese  army,  led  by  Russian  officers,  overrunning 
Europe.  Such  a  possibility,  however,  is  within  the 
contemplation,  at  any  rate,  of  some  Russian  thinkers. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  plan,  if  it  is  attempted, 
would  succeed.  I  am  not  a  Russo-phobe  ;  I  know 
Russia  too  well.  I  believe  that  the  battle  which 
England  has  to  fight  on  behalf  of  religious,  economic, 
and  political  liberty,  will  not  be  fought  in  vain,  and 
if  I  may  conclude  with  some  eloquent  words  from 
the  book  of  the  right  honourable  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs — 

“We  are,  and  have  in  our  power  to  remain,  the 
first  Power  in  the  East.” 

‘‘  Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 
Through  craven  fear  of  being  great.” 


AN  UNDERSTANDING  WITH  RUSSIA 


Parliamentary  Debates,  March  20ih,  1899 

I  RISE  to  give  all  the  support  in  my  power  to  what 
we  understand  to  be  the  policy  which  the  Government 
is  now^  carrying  out  in  China,  which  is  mainly  a  case 
of  coming  to  some  understanding  with  Russia  as  to 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  countries. 
I  have  never  believed  myself  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  Peace  Conference,  which  is  now  about  to  assemble, 
to  produce  any  scheme  of  disarmament  which  would 
prove  feasible  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  always 
possible  that  out  of  the  Conference  we  might  obtain 
some  scheme  of  settling  our  difficulties  with  Russia 
in  China,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  arise  in  Persia,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  we  are  likely  to 
come  in  conflict.  That  seems  to  me  a  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Peace  Conference.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the 
present  moment  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  oppor¬ 
tune  for  arriving  at  some  settlement  of  the  out¬ 
standing  questions  between  this  country  and  Russia. 
We  stand  in  a  very  favourable  position  for  entering 
into  this  Peace  Conference.  The  Russian  Army  on 
a  peace  footing  is  placed  at  about  1,000,000  men  ; 
our  standing  army  is  not  half  that  number.  As 
regards  the  Russian  Navy,  whether  we  take  the 
country  which  it  has  to  protect,  or  the  amount  of 
commerce  it  has  to  safeguard,  it  is  several  times  as 
large  as  ours  ;  and,  after  the  statement  to  this  House 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Goschen),  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
do  not  enter  into  this  Peace  Conference  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  But  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that,  earnest  as  the  Tsar’s 
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desire  is  for  disarmament,  it  is  not  always  in  the 
power  of  the  Tsar  to  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Russian  Government.  This  is  no  new  fact. 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  1879,  Count  Andrassy,  writing 
to  Prince  Bismarck  after  the  Russo-Turkisli  war, 
used  the  following  remarkable  words :  “I  entertain 
no  doubts  as  to  the  personal  intention  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  I  am  convinced  that  he  does  not  wish 
for  war  at  present.  But  as  the  minister  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  state  I  cannot  forget  that  he  had  no  desirei 
for  the  war  just  concluded,  and  that  from  the  beginning 
he  was  trying  to  master  the  movement  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  his  immediate  entourage.  I  consider  it  a 
European  necessity  to  provide  in  some  way  agains^^f 
this  danger.” 

Now,  what  is  the  entourage  of  the  present 
Tsar  at  the  present  moment  ?  It  consists  of  fou 
very  remarkable  men,  all  of  whom  are  imbued 
with  Slavophile  ideas,  and  believe  that  Russia  has  a 
great  political,  social,  and  religious,  mission  to  carry 
out,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  future  the  Tsar  may 
not  be  able  to  control  his  entourage,  autocrat  though 
he  be,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past.  A  few  days  after 
he  sent  out  the  Peace  rescript,  he  sent  out  another 
most  remarkable  rescript  to  the  Admiral  of  the 
Russian  Fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  in  which  he  said  he 
rejoiced  in  the  results  obtained,  because  in  the  strong 
fleet  assembled  at  Sebastopol  he  saw  a  sound  guarantee 
for  the  further  peaceful  development  of  Southern 
Russia;  and  expressed  the  confident  hope  that  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet  would  ever  maintain  the  famous 
traditions  of  its  predecessors,  the  heroes  of  Sinope 
and  the  bastions  of  Sebastopol.  Who  are  the 
councillors  of  the  Tsar,  and  what  are  the  views  that 
they  have  expressed  in  no  unmistakable  terms  ? 

First  and  foremost  comes  Count  Mouravieff,  who  is 
familiar  to  this  House  after  the  negotiations  described 
in  the  China  Blue  Book  of  last  year,  and  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  some  remarks  made  by  him 
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before  he  was  in  his  present  responsible  position. 
They  show  the  policy  he  favours,  although  he  may 
not  be  in  a  position  to  carry  it  out.  While  a  diplo¬ 
matist  at  Stockholm  he  said,  in  an  interview  published 
in  a  Swedish  paper,  ‘‘  Russia  is  the  silent  power,  and 
is  growing  stronger  in  geometrical  proportion  than 
any  other  power.  She  is  able  and  ready  to  wait.” 
“  One  must  howl  with  the  wolves  v/hile  one  is  among 
them.”  This  is  an  interesting  observation  if  one 
compares  the  action  of  Russia  all  over  the  world 
with  her  peace  proposals.  He  went  on  to  say : 
“I  am  a  Slavophile,  as  all  Russians  are  in  their  inmost 
hearts.  I  believe  that  Russia  has  a  civilising  mission 
not  only  in  Asia  but  also  in  Europe.  We  Russians 
bear  upon  our  shoulders  the  New  Age.  We  come  to 
relieve  the  tired  men.”  Honourable  Members  who 
have  read  that  extremely  remarkable  story  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  the  story  of  “  The  Man  Who  Was,” 
will  observe  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  the 
views  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Russian  agent, 
Dirkovitch,  and  those  v/hich  were  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  who  now  occupies  the  highest  post  in  the 
Russian  Service.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  pass  from 
Count  Mouravieh  to  another  extremely  gifted  Russian 
public  man,  who  occupies  a  position  of  a  different  char¬ 
acter.  I  refer  to  Prince  Uchtomsky.  My  honourable 
friend  on  my  left  (Mr.  Moon)  referred  to  him  just  now. 

Prince  Uchtomsky  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Tsar.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  last  special 
mission  to  Peking ;  he  is  also  the  head  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank,  and  the  editor  of  the  Peters- 
hurgskiya  Vieclomosti,  Now,  the  Committee  is  aware 
that  in  Russia  newspapers  have  far  more  influence 
and  far  more  latitude  on  subjects  connected  with 
foreign  policy  than  on  subjects  connected  with 
internal  policy,  and  the  influence  that  Prince 
Uchtomsky  undoubtedly  has  is  directed,  as  I  desire 
to  show  the  Committee,  on  very  definite  lines. 
Prince  Uchtomsky,  in  words  which  I  quoted  in  this 
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House  last  year,  laid  down  the  policy  he  desired  to 
see  carried  out  in  Hussia.  He  desires  to  see  an 
alliance  with  Germany  against  England  to  destroy 
her  commerce.  He  also  desires  the  absorption  of 
China  under  the  aegis  of  her  present  dynasty,  and 
the  last  of  his  remarkable  observations  was  that  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
met  by  the  invasion  of  India.  With  regard  to  this 
honourable  Members  who  have  read  the  recent  Blue 
Book  will  recollect  the  context  in  which  the  invasion 
of  India  is  there  mentioned.  There  remain,  however, 
two  great  and  important  men  with  an  equally 
thorough  belief  in  the  mission  of  Russia  in  the 
direction  in  which  thev  desire  her  to  advance,  but 
more  inclined  to  peace  at  the  present  time,  M.  de 
Witte  and  M.  Pobyedonostseff. 

M.  de  Witte  is  the  Finance  Minister,  who  has  had  to 
cope  with  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  at  any 
rate  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  Minister.  He  has  had  to  find  money  to 
make  the  grants  to  meet  railway  advances,  to  meet 
famine  and  agricultural  depression,  he  has  had  to  effect 
the  transition  to  a  gold  standard,  and  he  has  to  deal 
with  the  demands  now  made  on  the  Russian  Central 
Government  by  Poland.  Those  honourable  Members 
who  have  read  the  recent  Report  of  Prince  Imeritinsky 
are  well  aware  how  deep  is  the  discontent  of  Poland, 
and  how  much  the  Russian  Government  has  to  do  to 
cope  with  it.  M.  de  Witte  has  been  a  railway  man 
to  start  with,  and  is  a  railway  man  still ;  and  he  is 
the  author  of  that  network  of  railways  stretching 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  to  him  has 
been  attributed  the  remark  that  Russia  will  conquer 
China  by  railways.  I  point  this  out  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  ask  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind 
that  not  only  are  these  extensions  of  Russian  railways 
in  Northern  Europe,  but  we  have  the  project  of  a  rail¬ 
way  from  Alexandropol  in  Transcaucasia  to  Tabriz  in 
Persia.  We  have  the  new  railway  which  has  been 
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pushed  on  from  Merv  as  far  as  Kushk,  in  the  direction 
of  Herat,  and  we  have  the  project  of  a  railway  through 
Seistan  to  Bender  Abbas  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Last  of  the  four  great  statesmen  is  M.  Pobye- 
donostseff,  who  desires  to  see  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  supreme  in  Russia  before  moving  further 
forward.  He  has  already  made  his  hand  felt  on 
the  Protestants  in  Livonia  and  on  the  Catholics  in 
Poland.  It  is  due  to  him  that  our  missionaries  have 
been  driven  from  Persia.  He  has  absorbed  the 
Nestorian  Church  and  will  in  time  absorb  the 
Armenian  Church.  He  is  behind  the  movement 
against  Finland  as  much  as  the  military  authorities. 
He  disbelieves  in  liberty  and  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  has  called  the  greatest  falsehood  of 
our  time.  It  is  he  who  desires  Russian  interference 
in  Abyssinia  on  religious  grounds. 

Well,  the  Committee  will  see  what  are  the 
points  of  difference  with  reference  to  which  we 
should  ask  the  Government  to  try  and  come  to 
an  understanding  in  the  Conference  which  is  to 
take  place  at  the  Hague.  Sir,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  always  remembered  in  this  country  upon 
how  many  points  in  the  present  time  we  come  in 
contact  with  Russia,  nor  how  many  guarantees  this 
country  has  given  that  are  likely  to  conflict  with 
Russian  interests.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
Treaty  of  1855  with  regard  to  the  integrity  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  ;  then  the  Treaty  by  which  we  guarantee 
Turkey  in  Asia  ;  then  there  are  treaties  with  regard 
to  Abyssinia  ;  treaties  in  a  recent  Blue  Book  with 
regard  to  the  integrity  of  Persia ;  agreements  with 
Afghanistan  ;  and  last  of  all,  the  agreements  we 
have  undertaken  with  regard  to  China.  It  appears 
to  me  that  in  looking  at  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  which  we  understand  thev  have  formu- 
lated,  and  which  the  honourable  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Northumberland  (Sir  E.  Grey)  has  so  often  pressed 
upon  the  Committee,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
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the  points  of  possible  difference  in  future,  and  ask  the 
Government  whether,  even  supposing  the  Peace 
Conference  fails  to  achieve  the  object  which  the 
Tsar  of  Russia  has  in  view,  it  would  not  be  possible 
on  these  points  to  obtain  some  firm  and  stated  under¬ 
standing  between  Russia  and  this  country. 

One  word  before  I  sit  down,  and  one  word  only, 
with  regard  to  the  policy  which  we  desire  to  forward  in 
China.  Of  course,  there  was  a  guarantee  by  resolution 
of  the  House  last  year  with  reference  to  the  integrity 
of  China,  but  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  go  back. 
We  must  recognise  that,  and,  looking  at  the  future, 
I  cannot  help  expressing  the  belief  that  the  only 
sound  policy  in  China  nov/  is  the  delimitation  of  our 
sphere  of  interest ;  because  I,  for  one,  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  that  sphere,  and  in  that  sphere  alone, 
will  be  found  what  is  called  the  ‘‘  open  door  ”  for  all 
nations.  That  is  a  point  which  some  of  us  pressed 
on  the  Government  last  year.  There  are  three  other 
points  not  less  important  which  I  desire  again  to 
urge  upon  the  Government.  First,  that  we  should 
patrol  the  Yang-Tsze  with  our  gunboats  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  our  shipping.  Secondly,  that  we  should 
reorganise  the  judicial  system  of  the  local  Yamens, 
for  our  commerce  will  require  trustworthy  law  courts, 
and,  lastly,  I  believe  that,  in  order  to  secure  order  and 
justice  in  the  interior,  we  shall  have  to  organise  the 
local  military  forces  within  our  sphere.  If  I  have 
ventured  to  detain  the  Committee  on  these  points, 
it  is  because  I  believe  that  there  is  now  before  us  a 
chance  of  incalculable  value  ;  because,  although  we 
are  in  no  sense  afraid  of  Russia — and  the  more  one 
knows  of  Russia,  the  less  is  one  likely  to  be  afraid  of 
her — still,  the  one  great  interest  of  England  is  peace. 
I  would  therefore  venture  to  press  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  desirability  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  Russia  on  one  and  all  of  these  points. 
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Extract  from  “Austria-Hungary,” 

Pages  720-723 i 

No  one  can  raise  the  veil  of  the  nearer  or  remote 
future.  For  the  moment  (January,  1909)  a  struggle 
between  Austria  and  Russia  with  regard  to  Servia, 
with  Germany  as  honest  broker,  seems  imminent, 
even  though  M.  Isvolsky  told  Baron  Aehrenthal  at 
Buchlau  that  Russia  would  not  go  to  war  on  account 
of  the  annexation.  Whether  that  struggle  takes 
place  or  whether  a  compromise  is  eventually  reached, 
the  essential  fact  for  British  statesmen  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  wire  between  Berlin  and  Petersburg 
has  now  been  cut,  and  that,  whatever  the  hostility 
between  Austria  and  Russia  now  is,  it  is  nothing  to 
the  solid,  well-grounded  hatred  of  Russia  for  Ger¬ 
many,  which  will  grow  deeper  as  the  bitter  cry  from 
Prussian  Poland  grows  louder  and  louder  in  the  ears 
of  the  Duma,  which  hitherto  has  not  been  very 
sympathetic  to  the  Polish  nation.  The  day  of 
reckoning,  then,  between  Russia  and  Germany  will 
draw  slowly  on.  Meanwhile  it  will  no  doubt  be  to 
the  interest  of  Germany  to  repeat  the  tactics  which 
Prussia  so  successfully  employed,  first  against  Austria 
then  against  France,  a  generation  ago,  and  deal  with 
her  enemies  in  detail. 

*  This  volume,  one  of  the  most  laborious  pieces  of  public  work  undertaken 
by  the  author,  was  written  at  the  instance  of  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  Departments  of  State  as  a  companion  volume  to  “  Russian  Affairs.” 
It  involved  the  setting  aside  of  nearly  all  other  work  for  three  years, 
1906-9. 
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Great  Britain  must  recoUect  that  she  is  one  of 
those  enemies  in  the  eyes  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  German  people.  Personally  I  have  always  been 
a  believer  in  a  good  understanding  with  the  German 
Empire,  and  shall  remain  faithful  to  that  belief  so 
long  as  the  two-Power  naval  standard  which  has 
been  agreed  to  by  both  great  political  parties  is 
scrupulously  maintained  by  Great  Britain.  The 
moment  that  standard  is  put  on  one  side,  the  danger 
of  war,  which  has  been  very  real  more  than  once  in 
recent  years,  will  become  imminent.  The  outbreak 
of  war  will  depend  partly  on  German  nerves  and 
partly  on  the  occurrence  of  a  favourable  opportunity. 
There  is  no  doubb  whatever  of  the  pacific  intentions 
of  the  German  commercial  world,  still  less  of  the 
pacific  intentions  of  many  distinguished  German 
statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  professors,  not  to 
mention  socialists  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch 
they  simply  will  not  count.  No  one  in  the  analogous 
classes  in  Prussia  desired  war  with  Austria  in  1866, 
but  it  was  brought  about  by  clever  management.* 

I  have  watched  the  growth  of  the  furor  Teutoni- 
cus  against  England  from  the  days  when,  as  a  student 
in  1884,  I  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Professor  von 
Treitschke  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  down  to  the 
present  year  of  grace,  1909,  without  the  slightest 
fear  for  my  own  country.  Peace  and  friendship  with 
Germany  are,  to  my  mind,  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  and  almosl  certain  so  long  as  we  maintain 
a  crushing  pre-eminence  over  both  Germany  and 

*  The  Prussian  people  were  not  anxious  for  war  with  Austria  in  1866. 
On  the  contrary,  during  May  and  June  the  King  was  deluged  with  peti¬ 
tions  entreating  him  to  preserve  peace  and  dismiss  his  terrible  minister 
(“  Camb.  Mod.  Hist.,”  Vol.  XL,  p.  451). 

The  means  by  which  the  Franco-German  War  was  brought  about 
have  been  recorded  above  (p.  645).  The  latest  official  explanation  of  the 
Kruger  telegram  by  Prince  Biilow  is  that  “  it  was  an  act  of  State,  and  the 
result  of  official  councils  {Amtliche  Beratungen).  It  was  in  no  way  an  act 
of  the  personal  initiative  of  His  Majesty  ”  {Times,  March  30th,  1909). 
This  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Kruger  telegram  was  only  an  Ems 
telegram  which  failed. 
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Austria-Hungary  at  sea,  but  no  longer.  Germany 
will  not  risk  losing  her  trade,  which  is  worth  much, 
or  her  colonies  which  are  worth  little,  to  her,*  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Once  our 
naval  pre-eminence  is  in  jeopardy,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  when  we  shall  be  attacked  by  the 
Germans,  because  they  will  reckon  on  our  being 
obliged  to  detach  a  strong  squadron  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  keep  in  check  the  new  first-class  naval 
power  now  rising  there.  The  object  of  Austria- 
Hungary  is  supremacy  on  land  and  sea  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  though  she  has  no  inherent  hostility 
to  us,  and,  indeed,  recent  events  apart,  is  well  dis¬ 
posed  towards  us.  The  goal  of  German  ambitions 
is  the  supremacy  now  held  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
world  at  large.  In  both  cases  the  ambition  is  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  and  no  one  can  wonder  that  it  is 
entertained. 

For  the  present,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  the 
direction  of  policy  is  in  Baron  Achrenthal’s  hands, 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  immediate 
object  on  which  the  Austro-German  alliance  will 
concentrate  is  the  Near  East,  where  both  allies  are 
deeply  interested. 

If  this  is  so.  Great  Britain  may  have  a  respite,  for, 
perhaps,  by  the  clivina  fortuna  reipuhlicae  another  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  fears  may  be  realised,  once  the 
Near  Eastern  question  is  in  process  of  settlement  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Austria-Hungary.  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary,  the  two  great  Slavonic  Powers, 
may  come  to  an  understanding,  and  there  may  be 
a  repetition  in  the  twentieth  century  of  the  entente 

*  Dawson,  in  “  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Germany,”  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  German  Colonies  have  not  only  so  far  been  a  material  burden 
(£32,000,000  up  to  1906)  but  have  also  inflicted  tremendous  moral  damage 
on  the  Empire.  The  stories  of  acts  of  “  slavery,  violence,  cruelty,  illegahty 
and  lust,”  committed  both  by  officials  and  planters  in  German  colonies, 
as  recorded  in  German  official  documents,  constitute  a  terrible  indictment 
of  German  Society  as  well  as  of  German  administrative  capacity  (Dawson, 
p.  371). 
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realised  under  Joseph  II.  and  Catherine  II.  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  again  at  Reichstadt  in  the 
nineteenth.  Permanent  alliances  and  treaties  do  not 
prevent  war  and  plans  of  war  between  allied  and 
friendly  States,  for,  to  use  Prince  Bismarck’s  own 
words,  it  would  be  impossible  to  embody  German 
relations  with  Austria,  “  in  any  more  binding  treaty 
form  than  the  earlier  confederation  treaties,  which 
in  theory  excluded  the  possibility  of  the  Battle  of 
Koniggratz.”  Again,  as  we  have  seen,  the  help 
given  to  Austria  at  Vilagos  did  not  make  her  support 
Russia  during  the  Crimean  War.*  If  such  an  Austro- 
Russian  entente  were  to  take  place,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  Polish  Question  is  the  heel  of  the  German 
Achilles,  f  But  no  English  statesman  in  his  senses 
would  reckon  on  such  chances. 

*  Compare  Prince  Bismarck’s  “  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,”  Vol. 
II.,  pp.  248-290  ;  Busch’s  “  Bismarck  :  Some  Secret  Pages  of  History,” 
'passim. 

t  On  this  subject  Bismarck  has  supplied  some  valuable  observations  : 

1.  “  The  field  in  which  Russia  can  make  offers  (to  Austria)  is  a  very 
wide  one.  There  is  not  only  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  Porte,  but 
Germany  at  our  expense.” 

2.  “  There  were  diplomatists  at  that  time  (The  Crimean  War)  who 
made  the  restoration  of  Poland  under  Austrian  patronage  one  of  the 
items  of  their  programme.” 

3.  “In  the  Polish  question  Austria  is  confronted  by  no  such  difficulties 
as  for  us  are  indivisibly  bound  up  with  the  re-establishment  of  Polish 
independence — difficulties  incidental  to  the  readjustment  of  the  respective 
claims  of  Poles  and  Germans  iti  Poland  and  West  Prussia,  and  to  the 
situation  in  East  Prussia.  Our  geographical  position  and  the  intermixture 
of  nationalities  iu  Silesia  compel  us  to  retard,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opening 
of  the  Polish  question,  and  even  in  1863  made  it  appear  advisable  to  do 
our  best,  not  to  facilitate,  but  to  obviate,  the  opening  of  the  question  by 
Russia.”  (“Reflections  and  Reminiscences,”  Vol.  I.,  p.  342.) 

4.  “  Tsar  Alexander  was  at  that  time  not  indisposed  to  withdraw  from 
part  of  Poland — the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  at  any  rate — so  he  told  me  in 
so  many  words.  .  .  .  ‘  Poland,’  he  said,  ‘  was  for  Russia  a  source  of  unrest 
and  dangerous  European  complications.  Its  Russification  was  forbidden 
by  the  difference  of  religion,  and  by  the  defective  capacity  for  administration 
among  Russian  officials.’  ”  (Vol.  I.,  p.  336.) 

With  these  passages  may  be  compared  those  of  W.  H.  Dawson  in 
“The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany”:  “In  many  districts  of  West 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  Silesia,  the  Poles  form  the  great  majority  (90  percent.) 
of  the  population,  while  the  aggregate  numbers  of  Slavs  in  these  entii’e 
provinces  is  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ”  (p.  469).  “  Colonization 
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The  one  position  for  Great  Britain  is  that  of  the 
strong  man  armed,  and  the  one  motto,  in  the  very 
perilous  times  in  which  we  live,  is  that  ‘‘  Forewarned 
is  forearmed.  Si  vis  pacem,  para  helium.^ ^ 

and  Germanization  have  absolutely  failed,  £12,000,000  have  been  spent, 
and  the  Prussian  Government’s  last  report  says :  ‘  Polonism  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  gained  both  economically  and  in  inner  power  ’  ” 
(p.  484).  “  The  Pole  stays,  the  German  goes.  That  is  the  wretched 

Polish  question  in  a  nutshell  ”  (Nazimal  Zeitung,  quoted  by  Dawson, 
p.  488). 

N.B. — ^The  two -power  Standard  referred  to  on  p.  344  was  definitely 
abandoned  by  the  British  Government  in  1911. 
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An  Aeticle  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview, 

July,  1909 


**  avSpes  yap  kol  ov  Tei)(r)  ovSe  VT]e^  avSpcJV  Keval. 


During  the  last  four  months  public  equanimity  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest 
tests  which  have  been  inflicted  on  it  since  the  black 
week  of  Colenso  and  Magersfontein.  These  tests 
were  supplied  by  certain  conclusions  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws  published  in  February,  and  by  the  revelations 
of  the  naval  crisis  in  March.  They  have,  so  far, 
been  borne  with  much  of  the  unruffled  patience  which 
made  Englishmen  proud  of  their  country  in  the  dark 
days  of  1899,  but  the  ordeal  has  been  a  severe  one, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  was 
a  body  of  experts  appointed  in  1905  under  the 
chairmanship  of  an  experienced,  level-headed  states¬ 
man.  The  most  serious  statements  in  their  final 
Report  are  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

152.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  record  that,  notwithstanding  our 
assumed  moral  and  material  progress,  and  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  annual  expenditure  amounting  to  nearly  £60,000,000 
a  year  upon  poor  relief,  education,  and  public  health,  we 
still  have  a  vast  army  of  persons  quartered  upon  us  unable  to 
support  themselves,  and  an  army  which  in  numbers  has  recently 
shown  signs  of  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

172.  “  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  ”  is  a  popular  and  patriotic 

*  “  For  a  State  consists  of  men  and  not  fortifications  or  ships  devoid 
of  men.” — Thucydides,  vii.,  77. 
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lyric  sung  each  year  with  rapture  by  thousands  of  voices.  The 
enthusiasm  is  partly  evoked  by  the  beauty  of  the  idea  itself, 
but  still  more  by  the  belief  that  Great  Britain  does,  above 
other  countries,  merit  the  eulogium,  and  that  the  conditions  in 
existence  here  are  such  that  the  fulfilment  of  hope  and  the 
achievement  of  glory  are  more  open  to  the  individual  than  in 
other  and  less-favoured  lands.  To  certain  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  into  whose  moral  and  material  condition  it  has  been 
our  duty  to  inquire,  these  words  are  a  mockery  and  a  falsehood. 
To  many  of  them,  possibly  from  their  own  failure  and  faults, 
there  is  in  life  but  little  hope,  and  to  many  more  glory  or  its 
realisation  is  an  unknovm  ideal.  Each  and  every  section  of 
the  community  has  a  common  duty  to  perform  in  combating 
this  evil  and  contracting  its  area,  a  duty  which  can  only  be 
performed  by  united  and  untiring  effort  to  convert  useless  and 
costly  inefficients  into  self-sustaining  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  No  country,  however  rich,  can  permanently  hold  its 
own  in  the  race  of  international  competition  if  hampered  by  an 
increasing  load  of  this  deadweight,  or  can  successfully  perform 
the  role  of  sovereignty  beyond  the  seas  if  a  portion  of  its  own 
folk  at  home  are  sinking  below  the  civilisation  and  aspirations 
of  its  subject  races  abroad. 

This  Report  was  published  in  February,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  country  had  time  to  digest  it  the  House  of 
Commons  was  electrified  by  the  statements  made  on 
behah  of  the  Government  that  Germany  had  laid 
down  nine  Dreadnoughts  in  one  year,  and  that  her 
capacity  for  warship  construction  was  now  equal  to 
our  own. 

The  growth  of  German  ambition  to  rule  the 
seas  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  English  public. 
It  has  been  the  special  work  of  the  Kaiser,  who  in 
many  a  speech  and  by  many  a  striking  phrase  has 
made  the  idea  familiar  on  both  sides  of  the  German 
Ocean.  ‘‘  Our  future  lies  upon  the  wave,”  “  The 
trident  must  pass  into  our  hands  ”  :  these  phrases 
are  as  well  known  as  the  famous  greeting  which  he 
sent,  as  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Tsar,  as 
Admiral  of  the  Pacific.  But  in  England  many  of  us 
have  been  slow  to  believe  that  the  German  nation 
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was  behind  him.  The  German  commercial  classes 
are  well  aware  how  much  they  depend  on  London 
as  the  central  money-market  of  the  world  ;  German 
statesmen  fear  not  onty  the  loss  of  German  trade, 
which  is  of  great  value,  but  also  of  German  colonies, 
which  are  of  little  value  to  the  Empire  ;  German 
Socialists  pretend,  at  least,  a  belief  in  the  future 
success  of  the  peace  movement,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  adroit  and  accomplished  diplomatists  who 
represent  Germany  abroad  to  confirm  the  im¬ 
pression. 

Englishmen,  however,  looked  back  over  the  last 
eighteen  months,  and  recollected  how  the  chivalrous 
welcome  to  the  Kaiser  at  the  Guildhall  was  seized  as 
a  means  to  cloak  the  introduction  of  a  new  Navy  Bill. 
1'hey  remembered  the  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth, 
the  unprecedented  form  and  tone  of  Prince  Billow’s 
reply  to  the  Quarterly  article  on  the  German  Peril, 
and,  above  all,  the  interview  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  ; 
while  those  who,  like  the  writer,  have  studied  not 
only  at  a  North  German  university  like  Berlin,  but 
also  at  South  German  universities  such  as  Heidel¬ 
berg,  Tubingen,  Miinchen,  Strassburg,  Erlangen,  and 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  could  ponder  over  the  gradual 
conversion  of  South  Germany  to  Prussian  ambitions, 
Prussian  methods,  and  materialist  ideas. 

Closely  following  on  the  statements  of  the  Prime 
Minister  came  the  naval  vote  of  censure,  and  with  it 
the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  which,  both  from  its 
tone  and  the  character  of  the  speaker,  produced  the 
profoundest  impression  of  all.  “  If  the  German  navy 
were  superior  to  ours,  they  maintaining  the  army 
they  do,  for  us  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  defeat 
— our  very  existence  would  be  at  stake.  ...  If  we 
alone  among  the  Great  Powers  gave  up  the  com¬ 
petition,  what  good  should  we  do  ?  None  whatever  ! 
No  good  to  ourselves,  because  we  cannot  realise  great 
ideals  of  social  reform  at  home  when  we  are  holding 
our  existence  at  the  mercy,  caprice  if  you  like,  of 
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another  nation.  That  is  not  feasible.  If  we  fall 
into  a  position  of  inferiority  our  self-respect  is  gone, 
and  with  it  that  enterprise  which  is  essential  both 
to  the  material  success  of  industry  and  to  the  carrying 
out  of  great  ideals.  We  should  fall  into  a  state  of 
apathy.  We  should  cease  to  count  for  anything 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  we  should  be 
fortunate  if  our  liberty  were  left  and  we  did  not 
become  the  conscript  appendage  of  some  stronger 
Power.” 

Moreover,  Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  in  the  clearest 
terms  that  one  thing  which  would  produce  war  would 
be  “  the  isolation  of  England  in  an  attempt  by  any 
great  Continental  Power  to  dominate  and  dictate 
the  policy  of  the  Continent.”  That  situation  is 
notoriously  existent  at  present.  Our  understand¬ 
ings  with  foreign  Powers,  valuable  as  they  are  in 
time  of  peace,  silent  inter  arma  ;  and,  however  much 
we  may  sympathise  with  and  admire  the  present 
Foreign  Secretary,  there  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact 
that  British  foreign  policy  has  within  the  last  twelve 
months  sustained  a  complete  defeat,  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  at  the  hands  of  the  Austro-German  alliance. 

We  have,  moreover,  to  face  the  fact  that  Germany 
is  increasing  her  population  by  600,000  a  year  at  the 
very  least.  That  population  seeks  an  outlet,  and 
wherever  it  goes  it  finds  Englishmen,  or,  at  any  rate, 
English-speaking  men,  in  possession. 

Fortunately  for  Great  Britain,  at  such  a  moment 
there  is  generally  a  voice  which  strikes  the  right 
note.  At  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee  it 
was  a  poet  who  brought  the  nation  back  to  its 
bearings  with  Lest  we  forget.” 

“  God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line, 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget  1 
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‘‘  The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart, 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice. 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget !  ” 

This  time  it  was  a  brilliant  writer  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  who  summed  up  the  situation  in  the  solemn 
and  already  well-known  words,  “  The  problem  will 
not  depart.  We  shall  have  to  meet  it  not  by  battle¬ 
ships  alone,  but  by  a  new  way  of  life.” 

So  deep  was  the  impression  made  when  these 
words  were  reinforced  by  able  articles  in  other 
journals  that  a  feeling  grew  up  in  favour  of  some 
definite  action,  the  foundation  of  some  new  society 
to  promote  the  sentiment  of  public  duty.  Battle¬ 
ships,  it  was  obvious,  could  easily  be  built.  Indeed, 
the  building  of  them  would  be  of  great  value  from 
many  points  of  view.  Such  an  expenditure  goes  to 
support  the  industries  and  labour  of  the  country, 
particularly  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  there 
is  a  super- abundance  of  merchant  shipping,  and 
when  it  is,  all  the  same,  necessary  to  keep  our  ship¬ 
yards  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  The  millions  spent  on 
a  battleship  give  active  employment  to  a  hundred 
industries  and  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen.  More¬ 
over,  not  only  can  the  country  afford  such  expendi¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  ready  and  willing  to  do  so  ;  and  while 
we  yet  thought  about  it,  came  the  offer  of  ships 
from  the  great  sister  States  ;  New  Zealand,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  leading  the  way. 

But  the  uneasy  feeling  remains  that  something 
should  be  done,  not  only  to  meet  the  crisis  ourselves 
like  men,  but  to  bring  every  class  in  the  country 
together  in  the  effort.  The  disinherited  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  England  is  really  the  land 
of  hope,  and  the  land  of  glory. 

The  object  of  these  pages  is  to  show  that  there 
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is  indeed  a  definite  duty  to  be  done,  a  definite  remedy 
for  the  evil  disclosed,  and  machinery  ready  to  hand 
wherewith  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

We  must  turn  in  our  time  of  need  to  the  element 
which  is  the  true  source,  under  Providence,  of  our 
greatness  and  the  chief  bond  of  our  world-wide 
Empire.  We  must  go  not  back  to  the  land  but  back 
to  the  sea.  To  the  sea  service  must  we  take  our 
children,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

And  here  at  the  outset  it  must  be  confessed  that 
even  the  gloomy  verdict  of  the  Royal  Commission 
and  the  weighty  words  of  Parliamentary  speakers 
have  not  told  the  whole  of  the  evils  of  our  position  as 
a  nation. 

The  preamble  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1844  lays  down  that  the  prosperity,  strength,  and 
safety  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions  do  greatly  depend  on  a  large,  constant, 
and  ready  supply  of  seamen,  and  it  is  therefore 
expedient  to  promote  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  seamen  and  to  afford  them  all  due  encouragement 
and  protection  ”  (7  and  8  Viet.,  cap.  112). 

What  are  the  facts  so  far  as  our  supply  of  seamen 
at  home  is  concerned  ?  Ten  years  ago  it  was  esti¬ 
mated,  that  while  during  the  preceding  half-century 
the  British  merchant  tonnage  had  almost  trebled, 
the  number  of  British  seamen  engaged  in  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine  had  decreased  by  25  per  cent.,  and 
the  boys  and  young  men  by  85  per  cent.  In  1857 
there  were  96,914  pett}^  officers  and  sailors,  not 
including  Lascars,  employed  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  1875  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  82,000 ;  in  1899  the 
estimated  number  had  fallen  to  60,709  ;  whilst  in 
1901  there  were  only  44,290. 

Since  1901  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment,  at  any  rate  up  to  1908,  in  the  number  of 
British  seamen ;  but  this  improvement  equals 
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probably  less  than  1  per  cent.,  and  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increase  of  about  10  per 
cent,  in  the  registered  tonnage  of  our  Mercantile 
Marine,  which  in  1901  amounted  to  9,604,450,  and 
in  1906  to  11,167,332.  It  was  stated  by  a  com¬ 
petent  authority  in  1904  that  there  were  at  that 
time  40,000  foreigners  earning  £2,000,000  a  3^ear  on 
British  ships,  whose  places  might  well  be  taken 
by  British  subjects.  In  fact,  unless  strong  efforts 
are  made,  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the 
Mercantile  Marine  will  have  passed,  as  far  as  crews 
are  concerned,  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  ;  and,  the 
Naval  Reserve  once  depleted,  there  would  be  no 
further  reserve  of  British  seamen. 

In  the  Royal  Navy,  again,  there  has  been,  ever 
since  1859,  an  increasing  demand  for  seamen.  In 
that  year  the  active  service  vote  was  73,104  and  the 
total  efficient  reserve  was  38,000.  The  active 
service  vote  in  1902  was  122,500,  and  the  Naval 
Reserve  Committee  in  their  Report  stated  that  it 
was  practically  certain  that  the  number  must  in¬ 
crease.  The  total  efficient  reserve  for  the  same  year 
was  34,000,  including  stokers  and  firemen.  The 
active  service  vote  did,  in  fact,  rise  to  127,100  in  1903, 
and  to  130,000  in  1904.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
as  was  shown  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review, 
the  whole  scheme  of  manning  the  Navy  has  been 
changed.  The  number  of  regular  officers  and  men 
has  been  decreased  by  2490,  that  is,  from  130,000  in 
1904  to  128,000  in  1908.  But  the  reservists  periodi¬ 
cally  trained  have  been  increased  from  27,600  to 
49,839,  while  the  pensioners  under  fifty-five,  or 
reservists  not  periodically  trained,  have  diminished 
from  38,180  to  7049.  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difficult  to  make  comparisons  ;  but  what  remains 
practically  certain  is  that  the  demand  for  seamen  for 
the  Navy  will  continue  to  increase.  Competent 
critics  of  the  British  Navy  at  home  and  abroad  say  that 
at  least  25,000  more  bluejackets  should  be  enlisted. 
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How  are  these  additional  seamen  for  both  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  Mercantile  Marine  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  ? 

The  late  Mr.  Ismay,  the  founder  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  observed  in  a  speech  at  Liverpool  some 
years  ago  :  “I  recognise  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on,  with  the  extraordinarily  rapid  transfer  of  our 
great  Mercantile  Marine  from  sail  to  steam,  that 
it  is  upon  training  ships  like  the  Indefatigable  that 
we  must  in  future  depend  for  our  supply  of  seamen. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  merely  a  question  for  shipowners  :  it 
is  a  national  question.”  This  view  is  borne  out  by 
both  the  Committees  which  reported  in  1903,  the 
one  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Manning  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  the  other  to  the  Admiralty  on 
Naval  Reserves. 

The  latter  Committee  reported  that  it  was  their 
opinion  that  “  the  Admiralty  should  encourage  any 
well-considered  scheme  of  training-ships  or  homes 
for  boys  which  may  be  established  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine,”  but  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  draw  too  largely  upon  the  Marine 
as  a  Naval  Reserve.  One  of  the  objects  of  a  strong 
Navy  is  to  enable  our  merchant  ships  to  keep  the  sea 
in  time  of  war,  and  this  object  would  be  defeated 
if  too  many  seamen  and  firemen  were  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  the  Marine,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  laid  up  in  consequence  of  want  of 
crews. 

Training-ships  are  recognised  as  the  best  means 
of  supply,  but  the  Imperial  Government  has  done 
nothing  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Committee,  except  to  appoint  j^et 
another  Board  of  Trade  Committee.  The  report 
of  the  latter  in  1907  was  far  from  encouraging, 
though  it  did  recommend  a  capitation  grant  of  £20 
for  each  boy  trained  for  the  sea  service. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  in  these  days,  when 
there  is  so  much  talk  of  organising  the  technical 
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education  of  those  to  be  employed  in  our  leading 
industries,  this  is  all  that  has  so  far  been  done,  apart 
from  the  Royal  Navy,  to  organise  the  education  of 
our  seamen  from  a  national  point  of  view.  As  far 
as  the  Education  Department  is  concerned,  a  letter 
was  written,  dated  4th  June,  1908,  affirming  that  the 
teaching  of  seamanship  had  claims  upon  the  money 
allotted  for  technical  education,  but  such  a  grant 
would  not  exceed  £2  a  boy ;  and  grants  to  three 
ships  and  two  training  institutions  were  made  in  that 
year. 

Further,  no  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  form  a  ladder  by  which  the  industrious 
seaman  can  climb,  as  he  should  be  able  to  do,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Exmouih  Com¬ 
mittee  has  gone  some  way  towards  accomplishing 
this  difficult  task  as  far  as  the  boys  committed  to  its 
charge  are  concerned. 

Such  a  ladder  does  exist  in  the  Royal  Navy,  as 
the  Navy  List  will  show,  and  in  the  Navy  also  the 
career  from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view  is  an 
excellent  one.  Quite  apart  from  the  great  traditions 
of  the  service  and  the  universal  respect  which  the 
uniform  inspires,  there  is  the  substantial  fact  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  boy  who  enters  the  Navy  to 
secure  at  the  age  of  forty  a  pension  of  over  £50  a 
year  for  life.  He  is  then  still  a  young  man,  and  is 
welcomed  by  employers  for  a  position  of  trust  if  he 
chooses  to  take  to  a  shore  life.  The  value  of  the 
training  given  in  the  Navy  can  best  be  measured  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  recorded  instances 
of  a  bluejacket  receiving  relief  from  the  Poor  Law. 

In  the  merchant  service  things  are  not  so  satis¬ 
factory.  As  recent  (1906)  legislation  has  indicated, 
improvements  are  required  in  the  food  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  prepared,  and  in  the  accommodation 
in  British  ships,  if  our  seamen  are  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  equal  or  better  wages  ashore  ;  but  on 
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ships  belonging  to  first-class  firms  a  boy  has  only 
to  do  his  work  well  and  his  worldly  success  is  assured. 
From  an  educational  point  of  view,  what  is  wanted 
is,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  a  proper  system  of 
secondary  education  to  enable  the  industrious  boy  to 
rise.  Further,  there  should  be  a  proper  scheme  of 
insurance  against  old  age,  or  good-conduct  pensions 
similar  to  those  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Something 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Association  at  Liverpool. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  that  the  ordinary 
boy  who  wishes  to  enter  the  sea-service  as  an  able- 
bodied  seaman  has  to  face  is  that  of  bridging  over 
the  period  between  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  leaves 
the  elementary  school,  and  that  of  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen,  when  he  should  enter  the  Navy.  The  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine  he  can,  indeed,  enter  earlier,  but  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  be  equipped  with  a 
technical  education  before  doing  so.  Cases  are 
constantly  coming  under  my  notice  of  boys  desirous 
of  entering  the  sea-service  who  are  unable  to  do  so 
because  neither  they  nor  then*  parents  know  how  to 
set  about  it ;  and,  in  any  case,  unless  their  parents 
can  afford  to  pay  for  their  nautical  education,  it  is 
difficult  for  them,  untrained,  to  get  employment  in 
a  merchant  ship.  The  place  which  would  naturally 
be  theirs  is  filled  by  the  premium  apprentices  who 
are  training  for  officers  in  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  the  captain,  when  he  wants  seamen,  finds  plenty 
of  foreign  sailors  ready  to  join. 

As  to  the  system  of  elementary  training  for  the 
sea,  training-ships  appear  to  me  far  superior  to  any 
plan  3^et  devised  for  training  boys  on  shore,  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  Admiralty  are  coming  back 
to  that  view.  I  have  visited  many  institutions,  not 
only  in  England  but  also  abroad,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  left  in  my  mind  as  to  the  greater  desirability 
of  ships  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  and 
efficiency,  and  discipline. 
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An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  so 
let  me  refer  for  an  example  to  the  training-ship 
Exmouth,  which  is  moored  in  the  Thames  off  Grays 
in  Essex,  and  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  of  which  I  have  been  a  member  since  1898. 

The  Exmouth  accommodates  600  boys  of  the 
poorest  class  of  the  population,  the  children  of 
the  Poor  Law.  It  has  been  established  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  during  that  period  has  been  the 
means  of  sending  no  less  than  3163  boys  into  the 
Royal  Navy,  3537  into  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and 
1306  into  the  Army.  The  ship  is  just  now  full,  but 
if  more  boys  were  sent  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
managers  (the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board)  would 
make  provision  for  them  by  building  another  ship. 
If,  therefore,  these  lines  should  meet  the  eye  of  any¬ 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  Poor  Law,  and  he 
will  influence  the  Guardians  of  his  Union,  wherever 
it  may  be,  in  town  or  country,  to  send  the  boys  to 
the  Exmouth,  he  will  be  taking  the  step  best  calculated 
to  remed}^  the  evils  set  forth  in  the  Final  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  adding  strength  to  the  forces  on  which 
the  safety  of  the  country  ultimately  depends.  There 
is  no  reason  why,  instead  of  600,  we  should  not  have 
1200  boys  in  training  in  the  Exmouth  alone. 

To  support  this  view,  it  is  enough  to  point  to  the 
results  in  the  entry  of  over  3000  Exmouth  boys  into 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  to  record  the  fact  that  in  1906 
the  Exmouth  boys  in  the  Royal  Naval  Barracks  at 
Shotley,  though  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
in  the  barracks,  obtained  25  per  cent,  of  the  prizes, 
including  the  first,  second,  and  third  in  seamanship. 
An  Exmouth  boy  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  class  on  H.M.S.  Impregnable  at  Devonport, 
and  at  the  examination  of  the  Naval  Training 
School  at  Devonport  in  1908,  the  same  lad  obtained 
nearly  full  marks  in  all  subjects,  with  95  per  cent, 
on  the  grand  total.  The  Director  of  Naval  Education 
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described  this  as  a  truly  remarkable  performance, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Admiral  Sir  Lewis 
Beaumont,  added  that  he  supposed  it  was  very  rare 
indeed  that  in  any  establishment  “  such  a  record  of 
success  has  been  achieved  as  by  the  boy  Haines.” 
This  is  sufficiently  practical  justification  of  the  view 
that  what  should  be  done  with  the  Poor  Law  boys 
is  not  back  to  the  land,”  but  “  back  to  the  sea.” 

The  reports  on  the  Exmouth  by  the  inspecting 
officers  from  the  Royal  Navy  have  been  uniformly 
good.  The  training  has,  in  fact,  been  so  successful 
that,  quite  apart  from  the  many  excellent  testimonials 
given  to  the  work  of  the  ship  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
experts  with  credentials  from  both  the  German  and 
the  Japanese  Governments  have  come  to  visit  it, 
and  a  Japanese  ex-Cabinet  Minister  in  1908,  after 
a  careful  inspection,  recorded  his  opinion  in  the 
words,  “It  is  no  impossible  work  to  change  stones 
into  gold.”  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  between 
the  years  1876  and  1903  the  Exmouth  actually  put 
more  bo3^s  into  the  Royal  Navy  than  all  the  other 
non-industrial  training-ships  together. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  ship  has  been  chiefly 
supported  b}^  the  Metropolitan  ratepayers,  but 
Boards  of  Guardians  outside  the  Metropolis  have 
made  contributions  for  the  boys  they  have  sent.  The 
Imperial  Exchequer  contributes  a  grant  for  the 
elementary  education  given  on  board,  and  we  have 
this  year  learnt  that  the  Board  of  Education  is 
prepared  to  make  a  grant  from  the  sums  devoted  by 
the  Exchequer  to  the  promotion  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps  a  word  more  should  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  ship  and  its  organisation.  The  original 
Exmouth  was  a  wooden  three-decker  which  had  served 
as  a  flagship  against  the  Russians  in  the  Baltic  in 
1855.  When  it  became  insanitary  it  was  replaced 
by  a  new  ship  built  of  non  and  steel  on  the  lines  of 
the  old  three-decker,  with  every  regard  to  modern 
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requirements  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  All  included, 
the  new  ship  cost  £63,000,  which,  to  judge  from  the 
expense  of  other  institutions  under  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  is  less  than  half  what  it  would  have  cost 
to  house  the  same  number  of  boys  (600)  on  shore. 
The  yearly  cost  per  boy  is  under  £32. 

A  large  swimming-bath,  heated  in  winter,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  landing  causeway,  and  a  short  way 
from  the  landing-place  is  the  new  infirmary,  where 
there  are  about  six  acres  of  ground  and  a  covered 
hall,  which  is  being  fitted  up  as  a  drill-shed  and  rifle- 
ground.  The  new  sub-target,  which  is  the  best 
means  yet  devised  for  teaching  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
is  fitted  up  on  board  the  ship. 

In  connection  with  the  ship  there  was  formerly 
a  Shipping  Home  at  Limehouse,  but  it  has  been 
found  more  suitable  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  boys  at  the  Sailors’  Homes  on  their 
return  from  a  voyage.  A  shipping  officer  has  been 
appointed  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  captain  of 
the  Exmouth  is  further  in  communication  with  the 
chaplains  of  H.M.  Fleet,  with  the  Metropolitan  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Befriending  Boys,  and  with  the  chaplains 
of  the  Seamen’s  Mission  in  the  different  ports  abroad, 
so  as  to  protect  them  as  far  as  possible  from  un¬ 
desirable  influences. 

The  training  on  board  is  thorough.  As  soon  as 
a  boy  is  received  on  board  he  has  a  swimming  lesson, 
which  lasts  half  an  hour,  and  this  is  repeated  every 
day  till  he  can  swim  fifty  yards.  After  this  lesson 
he  is  sent  to  the  tailor’s  shop,  where  he  is  taught 
to  use  his  needle,  and  is  thoroughly  trained  in  all 
mending  and  in  washing  his  clothes.  On  passing  out 
of  the  tailor’s  shop  he  is  “  classed  up  ”  for  school, 
which  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  which  he  attends  either  in  the  forenoon  or 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  watch  out  of  school  he 
goes  through  a  course  of  boat-pulling  and  gymnastics 
alternately. 
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When  the  training  in  the  two  latter  courses  is 
completed,  instruction  in  seamanship  and  gunnery  is 
substituted.  The  seamanship  instruction  includes 
knotting  and  splicing  both  wire  and  rope,  boxing  the 
compass  in  quarter  points,  heaving  the  lead,  and 
steering  both  models  and  boats,  the  latter  being 
fitted  with  wheels  for  steering  and  platforms  for 
heaving  the  lead.  The  boys  are  given  a  further 
practical  knowledge  of  seamanship  by  means  of  the 
Steadfast,  a  sailing  brigantine  of  100  tons  burden 
(purchased  in  1894  at  a  cost  of  £1200,  and  attached 
to  the  Exmouth),  which  cruises  from  April  to  October 
inclusive  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  also 
makes  voyages  to  the  naval  ports.  Each  cruise  lasts 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks,  when  the  crews  are 
changed. 

The  gunnery  instruction  comprises  rifle,  cutlass, 
squad,  field-gun,  and  aiming  drill,  the  latter  being 
now  made  a  special  feature  in  view  of  the  latest 
Admiralty  order  with  regard  to  training.  When  a 
boy  has  passed  out  of  the  above  instructions  he  is 
entitled  to  wear  a  gold  badge,  which  carries  special 
privileges,  and  is  much  prized  by  the  boys.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  also  given  in  signalling,  and  a  special  badge 
is  given  for  proficiency  in  this  branch. 

I  have  mentioned  the  sub-target  for  rifle  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  should  add  that  the  boys  make  very  good 
practice  with  it,  and  that  a  special  challenge  shield 
was  presented  by  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference 
to  encourage  this  exercise.  A  further  training  is 
given  in  stoking  and  carpentering,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  duties  of  domestics,  and  knowledge  is  also  im¬ 
parted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  art  of  cooking.  The 
result  of  this  training  is  that  one  of  our  boys,  with 
only  three  years  from  the  ship,  is  now  chief  steward, 
with  chief  cook’s  certificate,  on  a  liner,  getting  £6  a 
month,  and  several  boys  are  getting  £40  to  £50  a 
year  after  three  years’  service  as  domestics  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  A  special  workshop  is  also  being 
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prepared  so  that  instruction  may  be  given  in  fitting 
and  engineering. 

Then  comes  the  band,  which  is  a  special  feature 
on  board,  and  is  the  means  of  getting  boys  into  the 
Army  and  Navy  who  might  not  otherwise  succeed. 
An  examination  for  the  band  is  held  yearly  by  a 
chief  bandmaster  from  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  one  boy 
who  left  the  ship  five  years  ago  has  already  been 
made  acting  bandmaster  of  H.M.S.  Drake, 

Boys  are  also  put  through  a  course  of  ambulance 
instruction,  and  are  taught  the  use  of  the  rocket 
apparatus  for  saving  life  from  wrecks  and  the  methods 
of  restoring  the  apparently  drowned. 

Examinations  are  also  held  by  persons  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  ship  on  the  instruction  given  in 
the  school  as  well  as  in  gymnastics,  gunnery,  and 
swimming.  The  officers  of  the  ship  are  expected  to 
keep  themselves  up  to  date  in  all  improvements 
which  may  be  introduced  into  the  Naval  Training 
Service,  and  every  facility  is  given  them  for  that 
purpose. 

All  boys,  before  leaving  the  ship,  pass  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  knotting,  splicing,  heaving  the  lead, 
quarter-point  compass,  and  steering  a  boat  with  a 
wheel,  and,  consequently,  their  advance  in  the  Navy 
is  very  rapid.  In  fact,  there  are  cases  of  Exmouth 
boys  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  petty 
officer  and  chief  petty  officer  within  less  than  six 
years. 

Special  drills  are  formed  with  a  view  to  correcting 
any  minor  physical  defect,  expanding  the  chest  and 
lungs,  and  general  development.  That  this  is  very 
effective  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  height  and  chest 
measurement,  but  the  improvement  is  more  marked 
in  the  second  year  than  in  the  first.  The  navigation 
instruction  is  particularly  valuable,  and  the  results 
are  most  surprising.  Each  class  in  turn,  on  passing 
out  of  the  seventh  standard,  takes  a  six-months’ 
course  in  navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  and 
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pilotage,  to  complete  their  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  qualify  for 
second  mate. 

Strict  discipline  is  maintained  on  board,  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness.  The  boys  are 
thoroughly  inspected  twice  a  day.  Each  boy  is 
supplied  with  a  complete  kit,  including  a  tooth-brush, 
which  he  uses  daily  under  supervision,  and  the  boys’ 
teeth  are  regularly  inspected  and  reported  on  by  a 
dental  surgeon. 

The  ship  is  commanded  by  Captain  Colmore,  B.N., 
who  retired  in  1903  for  the  purpose  from  the  com¬ 
mand  of  H.M.  Training-ship  Black  Prince,  The  chief 
officer  is  Lieutenant  Coplestone,  R.N.,  who  has  taken 
charge  of  the  navigation  class.  The  subordinate 
officers  who  perform  the  duties  of  technical  instructors 
are  all  pensioners  from  the  Royal  Navy  or  Army. 
The  boys  are  advanced  to  petty  officers’  and  chief 
petty  officers’  ratings,  and  take  charge  of  the  boats 
in  all  weathers,  with  rarely  an  accident. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  boys’  recreation 
and  amusement.  Long  leave  is  given  twice  a  year 
for  about  fourteen  days.  Afternoon  leave  for  foot¬ 
ball  and  cricket  is  granted  daily,  and  all  athletic 
sports  are  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  by  the  Board 
of  Managers.  Challenge  cups  have  been  given  by 
members  of  the  Committee  for  proficiency  in  cricket, 
swimming,  and  life-saving.  For  we  know  the  magic 
brotherhood  of  sport,  and  we  recognise  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  sentiment  enshrined  in  the  lines  : — 

‘  The  sand  of  the  desert  is  sodden  red, 

Bed  with  the  wreck  of  a  square  that  broke  ; 

The  Gatling’s  jammed  and  the  Colonel  dead, 

And  the  regiment’s  blind  with  dust  and  smoke. 

The  river  of  death  has  brimmed  his  banks. 

And  England’s  far  and  honour  a  name. 

But  the  voice  of  a  schoolboy  rallies  the  ranks. 

Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the  game  !  ” 

The  success  of  the  ship  is  due  to  the  esprit  de 
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corps  which  has  been  built  up  by  the  officers,  and 
especially  by  the  late  Captain  Bourchier,  B.N.,  and 
the  present  commander,  Captain  Colmore,  B.N., 
combined  with  the  development  in  the  boys  at  an 
early  age  of  the  power  to  undertake  responsibility. 
Another  important  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  training  places  discipline  and  physical  and 
musical  exercises  on  a  level  with  intellectual  and 
technical  instruction,  while  the  greatest  importance 
is  attached  to  the  formation  of  character  by  religious 
principles  and  practice. 

The  nature  of  the  ship  can  best  be  described  by 
the  fact  that  a  distinguished  Admiral  said  to  the 
Captain  Superintendent  after  an  inspection,  “  If  I 
had  not  known,  I  should  have  thought  I  was  on 
board  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ships.”  And  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  boys  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  years  ago  a  Conservative  ex-Cabinet  Minister, 
an  old  Harrovian,  who  came  to  distribute  the  prizes, 
said  to  me  after  walking  about  among  the  ship’s 
company  and  talking  to  them,  ‘‘  The  boys  are  just 
like  Harrow  boys  to  talk  to,  civil  but  independent.” 

The  ship’s  motto  on  the  quarter-deck  is  Nelson’s 
“  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty,” 
but  the  mottoes  in  the  schoolroom  are  no  less  sig¬ 
nificant.  These  are  the  Wvkehamist,  “  Manners 
makyth  man,”  and  a  motto  peculiarly  our  own, 
‘‘  Knowledge  is  power.  Character  enables  men  to 
wield  it.” 

Moreover,  it  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can  tell  a 
people  by  their  songs.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  Carmen  Etonense,  of  the  Winchester  School 
song,  “  Domum,”  or  the  Harrow  ‘‘  Forty  Years  On,” 
it  would  do  the  hearts  of  old  Etonians,  old  Wyke¬ 
hamists,  and  old  Harrovians  good  to  hear  the 
Exmouth  boys  sing  “Van  Tromp,” 

I  would  advocate,  then,  the  extension  of  the 
Exmouih  system,  so  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
given  to  all  the  boys  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  who 
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are  fitted  for  it  to  take  to  the  sea.  I  am  convinced 
that  by  such  a  training  the  best  solution  will  be 
found  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  It  may  seem  somewhat  cavalier  to  make  so 
sweeping  a  statement  on  so  difficult  a  problem.  But 
the  more  one  sees  of  the  unemployed  and  the  unem¬ 
ployable,  the  more  persuaded  one  is  that  the  only 
chance  is  to  deal  with  these  classes  in  boyhood. 
Perhaps  I  may  add  that  my  experience  includes  not 
only  practical  work  among  the  poor  for  many  years, 
but  also  an  active  part  in  such  inquiries  as  a  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour,  a  Mansion  House  Committee 
on  the  Unemployed,  a  House  of  Commons  Select 
Committee  on  the  Unemployed,  and  a  share  in  many 
similar  inquiries  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  shape 
of  International  Congresses,  such  as  that  on  Poor 
Law  and  Charity  at  Paris  in  1900,  and  that  on  the 
Welfare  and  Protection  of  Children  in  London  in 
1902  ;  last,  but  not  least,  attendance  at  many  Poor 
Law  Conferences,  where  an  immense  amount  is  to 
be  learnt  from  those  very  practical  men,  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor. 

Moreover,  the  movement  back  to  the  sea  ”  may 
very  well  extend  to  other  classes  at  home  and  to 
the  sister  States  beyond  the  seas.  For  instance,  I 
am  informed  by  a  competent  authority  that  yachting 
on  the  Solent  has  become  a  rich  man’s  diversion, 
requiring  expensive  professional  crews,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  should  be,  a  pastime  to  inculcate  the  love 
of  the  sea  and  breed  a  race  of  hardy  amateurs.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  larger  number  of  small  yachts,  like 
those  of  the  six-metre  class,  which  are  still  to  be 
found  on  the  East  Coast. 

For  the  training  of  officers  for  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  it  is  only  possible  here  to  make  a  brief  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  new  departure  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
v/hich  trains  picked  boys  from  the  Conway  and 
Worcester  for  this  purpose,  by  means  of  a  sailing 
brig  (the  Mersey)  on  the  German  model.  The 
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Mersey  is  of  special  importance  to  the  Exmouth, 
because  Mr.  Bruce  Ismay,  the  chairman  of  the 
White  Star  Line,  has  consented  to  take  on  to  that 
ship  any  boy  of  exceptional  merit  from  the  secondary 
school  of  the  Exmouth,  who  fulfils  the  same  conditions 
as  other  candidates,  and  for  whom  the  same  fees 
are  paid.  The  educational  ladder  is  thus  completed 
as  far  as  it  can  be  for  the  present,  but  I  am  in  hopes 
that  if  the  Guardians  will  send  us  a  sufficient  number 
of  boys  of  a  high  standard  of  education  we  shall 
have  an  adequate  number  earning  the  technical 
education  grant  to  justify  our  starting  a  sea-going 
ship,  in  addition  to  our  brigantine,  for  sea-training. 
The  Mersey  could  obviously  not  take  all  the  boys 
we  should  be  able  to  train.  Indeed,  only  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances  could  we  expect  one 
of  our  boys  to  be  taken  for  her,  because  she  is  planned 
for  another  type  of  boy  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to 
attract  and  retain  for  the  sea  service.  The  Exw^outh 
Committee  has  the  whole  matter  under  consideration, 
and  will  before  long  formulate  proposals  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Meanwhile  the  one  thing  necessary  is  that  the 
Guardians  should  send  us  a  steady  supply  of 
boys. 

Want  of  space  precludes  me  from  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  intro¬ 
ducing  into  our  Public  Schools  in  a  modified  form 
the  system  of  technical  instruction  which  has  placed 
Osborne  so  far  above  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester, 
and  the  other  old  institutions.  The  same  will  hold 
good  of  corresponding  schools  in  the  Colonies,  such 
as  St.  Peter’s  College,  Adelaide,  Melbourne  Grammar 
School,  Wanganui  Collegiate  School,  Upper  Canada 
College,  and  the  Diocesan  College  at  Bondebosch, 
though  in  some  of  them  steps  have  already  been 
taken  in  the  right  direction. 

The  difficulty  was  expressed  by  the  Fhst  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  addressing  the  Colonial  Conference 
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in  1902.  Lord  Selborne  said :  “I  want,  in  fact, 
if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  to  increase  the  mari¬ 
time  spirit  of  the  Empire.  After  all,  we  are  not  in 
this  country  all  sailors,  yet  we  are  all  imbued  with 
the  maritime  spirit.  Here  you  have  the  great 
Colonies  covering  vast  geographical  tracts  of  country. 
Is  there  not  a  danger  that  in  the  vast  interior,  unless 
we  take  precautions,  the  maritime  spirit  may  be 
lost  ?  I  want  to  bring  Australasia,  Canada,  and 
South  Africa  to  understand  that  the  sea  is  the  one 
material  source  of  our  greatness  and  our  power,  the 
main  bond  of  union,  the  real  source  of  our  strength — 
if  I  may  use  such  a  mixed  metaphor,  that  the  sea 
is  to  the  Empire  the  breath  of  life.” 

“  Therefore,”  says  Sir  John  Burroughs,  writing 
in  1651,  “  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  the  most 
precious  jewell  of  the  crown  and  next  under  God  the 
principal  means  of  our  wealth  and  saftie,  all  true 
English  hearts  and  hands  are  bound  by  all  possible 
means  and  diligence  to  preserve  and  maintain,  even 
at  the  utmost  hazard  of  their  lives,  their  goods,  and 
their  fortunes.” 

At  present  the  Colonies,  in  spite  of  the  generous 
intentions  shown  by  the  recent  offers  of  Dreadnoughts, 
are  not  doing  much  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
Mother  Country.  The  returns  submitted  to  the 
Colonial  Conference  in  1902,  on  the  annual  naval 
expenditure  per  head  of  the  white  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Colonies,  showed  that  the 
United  Kingdom  pays  15^.  2d.  per  head.  Natal 
lOs.  9|J.,  Cape  Colony  U.  \0\d.,  Australia  Is.  Q^d., 
New  Zealand  Is.  O^d.,  Newfoundland  Shd.,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  rich  and  prosperous  Canada, 
nil. 

There  must  be  an  Imperial  organisation  for  the 
sea  service,  and  there  will  soon  be  an  opportunity 
for  its  realisation  when  the  Colonial  Conference  ad 
hoc  meets  in  London  this  July. 

In  Mr.  Balfour’s  words  (May  8th)  ;  ‘‘  The  gigantic 
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sacrifices  which  you  will  be  called  upon  to  make  in 
the  next  ten  years  ought  to  begin  now.”  They  will 
include  personal  service  in  every  department  of 
public  life  quite  as  much  as  burdens  in  the  shape 
of  taxation. 

The  time  is  very  near  at  hand  when  the  golf- 
links  will  have  to  be  exchanged  for  the  rifle-range. 
The  time  has  already  come  when  a  sub-target 
should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  every  secondary  school  in  the 
kingdom. 

And  it  is  not  only  that  we  must  equip  the  younger 
generation.  Those  who  have  already  reached  man’s 
estate  must  realise  that  the  greatness  of  the  country 
has  been  built  up  by  unpaid  public  service.  “  There 
died  only  lately,”  says  an  American  author,  “  a  shy, 
awkward  Englishman  of  great  name  and  great 
estates,  to  whom  it  was  a  kind  of  torture  to  speak 
in  public,  to  whom  it  meant  hours  of  drudgery  to 
master  problems  of  State.  He  became  the  most 
trusted  of  English  statesmen.  When  people  spoke 
of  ‘  the  Duke,’  it  meant  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
He  was  never  in  the  least  shifty  or  ingratiating  or 
amenable  even  to  the  lofty  bribes  of  office  or  ambition. 
He  held  a  brief  for  England,  and  made  no  fuss  about 
it.  He  was  typical  of  the  class,  which,  numbering 
its  thousands  far  less  conspicuous  than  he,  do  the 
work  of  England  because  they  consider  it  a  duty. 
When  England  arrives  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae, 
this  large  class  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  there  will  not  be 
even  one  left  to  tell  the  news  if  it  goes  against 
them.” 

The  mass  of  idle  rich,  of  which  the  Socialists 
complain,  does  not  exist,  but  there  are  far  too  many 
Public  School  men  content  to  loaf  through  their 
lives,  careless  of  the  public  work  which  is  ready  to 
their  hands  in  the  shape  of  the  detailed  administra¬ 
tion  of  local  self-government,  and,  above  all,  of 
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sympathetic  toil  among  the  poor — work  which  their 
fathers  for  generations  have  ungrudgingly  per¬ 
formed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  far  too  many  clever 
men  in  all  classes  of  life  prone  to  make  pessimistic 
speeches  and  write  pessimistic  books,  willing  to  earn 
cheap  fame  by  decrying  their  country,  but  unwilling 
to  labour  at  the  tiresome  everyday  work  which 
that  country  requires.  These  persons  are  anxious 
to  cut  a  figure  on  great  occasions,  but  unwilling  to 
do  the  small  things  which  they  consider  beneath 
their  dignity,  but  which  would  qualify  them  for  a 
larger  field.  The  heart  of  the  country  is  perfectly 
sound.  The  achievements  of  Englishmen  in  adminis¬ 
trative  work  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Crown  Colonies 
are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Men 
forget  what  vast  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Empire  in  the  last  half-century,  and  what  a  herculean 
task  the  work  of  administration  has  been. 

It  is  time  to  take  stock  of  our  inheritance  and 
reflect  on  the  great  edifice  of  liberty  and  justice,  of 
civilisation  and  Christianity,  which  our  countrymen 
have  raised  up  all  the  world  over.  We  have  first 
to  see  that  these  blessings  are  realised  in  every 
corner  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  then  to  turn  with 
renewed  vigour  to  the  work  of  the  defence  of  the 
Empire. 

Back  to  the  Sea  !  Of  all  the  services,  and  they 
are  many,  which  our  German  cousins  have  rendered 
to  us,  there  is  none  equal  to  the  thorough  awakening 
which  they  have  prepared  for  us.  They  look  upon 
war  as  we  look  upon  football  and  cricket,  polo  or 
fox-hunting,  as  a  sport  in  which  there  are  risks  to 
be  run,  but  risks  which  are  well  worth  running.  Our 
i  World-Empire  is  the  prize,  and  they  make  no  claim 
to  any  ideal  aims.  Their  record  as  administrators 
of  the  colonies  is  a  terribly  black  one  for  any  civilised 
European  nation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While 
England  has  made  countless  sacrifices  to  abolish  the 
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slave  trade,  the  German  Colonial  Secretary,  Herr 
Dernburg,  tells  us  that  in  East  Africa  “  labourers 
were  obtained  under  circumstances  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  a  slave  hunt,”  and  in  South- 
West  Africa  one  of  the  German  Government  experts 
stated  that  “  the  Hereros  must  be  compelled  to  work 
without  compensation  and  in  return  for  their  food 
only.  .  .  .  The  feelings  of  Christianity  and  philan¬ 
thropy  with  which  missionaries  work  must  for  the 
present  be  repudiated  with  all  energy,”  while  a 
German  ex-Colonial  Governor  has  openly  stated  that 
Germany  must  make  good  the  mistakes  of  her  diplo¬ 
matists  by  brute  force.  We  have,  in  fact,  received 
notice  to  quit,  and  we  know  that  the  policy  of  our 
successors  is  to  reverse  every  principle  on  which 
we  have  acted  in  the  conduct  of  the  Empire, 
which  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors  have  obtained 
for  us. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  community  was  well 
expressed  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  when  he  said 
that  we  may  differ  among  ourselves,  but  we  are 
all  agreed  that  “  we  don’t  want  the  foreigner 
here.” 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  too  much  talk  of 
the  weary  Titan  staggering  under  the  vast  orb  of  his 
fate.  John  Bull  may  or  may  not  be  a  Titan,  but  he 
is  not  weary,  and  those  who  count  on  finding  nothing 
but  Tired  Tims  in  England,  will,  I  think,  find  they 
have  reckoned  without  their  host.  The  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas  can  speak  for  themselves,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  occupation  of  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  or  Canada  will  be 
a  mere  picnic. 

Meanwhile,  this  much  is  certain,  the  only  safe¬ 
guard  of  peace,  that  greatest  of  British  interests,  is 
thorough  preparation  for  war.  Nor  can  we  greet 
the  challenge  our  German  cousins  send  us  in  better 
words  than  those  of  Charles  Kingsley’s — 
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“  Welcome,  Black  North-Easter, 

O’er  the  German  foam, 

O’er  the  Danish  moorland. 

From  thy  frozen  home. 

‘‘  Come,  and  strong  within  us 
Stir  the  Viking  blood. 

Bracing  bone  and  sinew 
Blow,  thou  wind  of  God  !  ” 

Geoffrey  Drage, 

Chairman  of  the  Exmouth  Committee, 
1901,  1903-6,  and  1909. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  PRESIDENTIAL  AD¬ 
DRESSES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  ON  SEA  TRAINING 

London  County  Council,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 

October  2\st,  1910  * 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  at  Eton  I  was  presented 
with  a  prize,  Southey’s  “  Life  of  Nelson,”  in  which 
it  was  recorded  that  on  the  day  of  Trafalgar  he 
summoned  two  of  his  officers  who  had  had  some 
personal  disagreement,  and  pointing  the  enemy  out 
to  them  he  bade  them  shake  hands.  I  think  we  all 
here  have  sufficiently  at  heart  the  great  objects  of 
this  meeting  to  sink  any  private  or  personal  dif¬ 
ferences  there  may  be,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
telegram  sent  me  by  Lord  Brassey  yesterday,  ‘‘  Let 
us  all  speak  with  one  voice.”  (Cheers.) 


October  2\st,  I9II 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  without 
reference  to  international  politics  the  reasons  why, 
beyond  all  others,  it  behoves  us  to  be  up  and  doing 
and  setting  our  hands  to  this  problem  of  sea  training. 
The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  I  do  not  think 

*  In  1910  the  author  joined  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Navy 
League  of  which  he  became  Vice-Chairman,  as  weU  as  Chairman  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  and  in  that  capacity  founded  the  present  series 
of  National  Conferences  on  Sea  Training.  On  the  abandonment  of  the  Two- 
power  Standard,  in  1911,  the  Navy  League  demanded  a  standard  of  2  keels 
to  1  in  battleships  with  a  proper  complement  of  minor  vessels,  auxiharies, 
and  personnel. 
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any  one  who  has  followed  public  events  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  can  fail  to  read  what  is 
written  there. 


October  2\st^  1912 

Another  year  has  gone  since  last  Trafalgar  Day. 
On  last  Trafalgar  Day  I  ventured  to  point  out  to  the 
Conference  that  behind  the  statue — the  much- 
decorated  statue  and  rightly  decorated  statue — of 
Lord  Nelson,  there  is  another  statue  which  stands  for 
another  national  hero,  General  Gordon,  and  that  on 
that  statue  there  might  well  be  written  the  words, 
“  Too  late.”  I  said  I  hoped  the  words,  ‘‘  Too  late,” 
might  not  be  the  motto  which  would  have  to  be 
written  on  whatever  little  scroll  the  proceedings  of 
this  Conference  may  occupy  in  the  history,  whether 
of  our  local  self-government  or  of  our  country  at 
large.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  disaster  to  the 
Titanic  and  disasters  to  the  other  great  ships  that 
have  been  lost.  The  public  has,  as  usual,  absolved 
its  conscience  with  a  subscription  for  those  left 
behind  by  the  gallant  dead.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  subscribe  beforehand  to  enable  something  more  to 
be  done  to  fit  these  men  and  others  less  qualified  than 
they  for  the  saving  of  life  at  sea  ? 

In  the  words  of  Lord  Mersey,  “  Nothing  done 
till  the  Titantic  disaster  ;  nothing  done  now.”  Yet 
there  are  lessons  on  all  sides  to  show  the  absolute 
necessity  for  some  great  and  continuous  effort  on 
the  part  of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  You 
have  waited  for  great  disasters  at  sea  to  our  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine.  Are  you  going  to  wait  longer,  until 
the  day  of  our  Armageddon — till  the  last  great  fight 
of  all  ?  The  profession  of  the  sea  is  a  life  full  of 
hardships — a  life  apart.  You  must  begin  to  train 
your  men  young,  and  you  must  take  greater  care  of 
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your  trained  sailors  than  you  have  done  if  they  are 
to  stick  to  the  sea.  The  problem  is  a  big  one.  Even 
now,  supposing  the  war,  the  little  cloud  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Near  East,  develops — even  now  it  is 
idle  to  suggest  the  steps  taken  by  this  Conference  will 
not  be  too  late. 

To-day,  not  only  in  London,  but  all  over  the 
country,  speeches  are  made  with  regard  to  our 
glorious  flag  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it 
unsullied.  Do  those  who  make  those  speeches  ever 
realise  that  the  flag  of  which  they  talk  so  much  is 
not  only  the  White  Ensign  of  the  Royal  Navy,  but 
also  the  Red  Ensign  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  ?  And 
I  should  like  to  ask  anv  one  who  listens  and  cheers 
those  loyal  and  patriotic  speeches,  whether  most 
of  the  cheer ers  will  not  probably  go  home  and  do 
nothing  more  for  their  country  than  before.  I 
should  like  to  ask  them  to  reflect  on  this,  and,  while 
there  is  yet  time,  to  ask  their  own  local  authorities, 
and  ask  their  own  friends  whom  they  are  able  to 
influence,  what  they  have  done,  what  this  country 
has  done,  what  any  single  one  of  us  has  done,  that  is 
adequate  for  the  men  who  carry  the  flag  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  to  whom  we  owe  our  food  supply, 
our  trade,  and,  in  great  measure,  our  Empire  ? 
What  have  they  done  to  render  the  lives  of  our  boys 
more  tolerable  at  sea  ?  What  have  the}^'  done 
to  fit  them  more  and  more  for  the  great  and  difficult 
task,  the  life  of  hardship  and  self-denial,  which  they 
have  to  live  ;  what  have  they  done  and  what  are 
they  doing  ?  It  is  because  the  Committee  and  the 
Conference  have  felt  so  strongly  on  the  neglect  of 
years  gone  by  that  we  lay  this  report  before  you,  and 
ask  you  to  pass  it  unanimously. 
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CONFLICTING  EVIDENCE 

Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  May 

1912 


Sir, 

On  May  3rd  you  published  an  appeal  from 
the  National  Committee  on  Sea  Training  to  the 
Government  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  “  trained  British  seamen.”  On 
May  10th  there  appeared  in  the  Press  a  brief  report 
of  a  speech  made  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  which  he  stated  that  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  British  sailors  a  few  years  ago,  but 
that  owing  to  the  beneficent  action  of  the  language 
test  imposed  on  foreigners  by  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1906  there  had  lately  been  an  increase.  The 
question  is  what  does  Mr.  Buxton  mean  by  the  term 
“  sailor,”  and  on  what  detailed  figures  are  his 
statistics  based  ?  for  the  average  man  will  certainly 
conclude  from  this  speech  that  the  foreigner  is  being 
replaced  by  a  trained  British  mariner,  or  “  deck 
hand,”  in  such  a  way  as  to  counter-balance  the 
previous  admitted  loss. 

Mr.  Buxton  is  reported  in  your  columns  to  have 
said  :  “  It  is  worth  while  having  on  record  that  while 
in  1905  68*5  per  cent,  of  the  sailors  in  our  ships 
were  British,  as  compared  with  15T  per  cent,  of 
foreigners  ;  in  1910  the  percentage  of  British  had 
risen  to  72*9,  while  the  percentage  of  foreigners  had 
fallen  to  1 1  *2.  He  was  speaking  mainly  of  European 
white  men.”  Now  it  is  curious  that  in  addressing 
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the  Imperial  Conference  on  June  2nd,  1911,  Mr. 
Buxton  gave  the  same  percentages,  leaving  out  the 
decimals  and  substituting  73  for  72*9.  The  figures 
are  therefore  almost  identical,  but  when  challenged 
at  the  Conference  with  regard  to  colour,  he  said : 
“  These  are  entirely  whites  we  are  speaking  of.” 
[Cd.  5745,  p.  137.] 

Earlier  in  the  year  (February  23rd,  1911),  ad¬ 
dressing  the  National  Committee  on  Sea  Training, 
who  produced  figures  from  the  well-known  Admiralty 
Blue  Book  cited  below  as  to  the  decline  of  petty 
officers  and  sailors,  Mr.  Buxton  adduced  for  1901 
and  1909  figures  in  which  there  were  certainly  in¬ 
cluded  other  ratings,  such  as  stewards,  firemen,  and 
trimmers,  who,  of  course,  have  no  technical  training 
in  seamanship,  but  who  are  included  in  Board  of 
Trade  Blue  Books  under  the  heading  of  “  seamen.” 

There  are  at  present  no  figures  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  relating  to  seamen  of  a  later  date 
than  1906,  but  in  Cd.  3841  we  have  two  statements — 
(1)  That  on  trading  ships  between  1891  and  1906 
British  “  seamen  ”  (which  term  includes  firemen, 
engineers,  cooks,  stewards,  and  all  members  of 
the  crew,  even  stewardesses  and  cattlemen)  in¬ 
creased  by  510,  while  foreign  “  seamen  ”  increased 
by  11,022  and  Lascars  by  17,103  ;  (2)  British 
“  sailors,”  which  term  includes  “  able  seamen, 
sailors  undefined,  and  ordinary  seamen,”  continued 
to  decrease  in  number,  the  figures  being  for  1891 
39,794,  and  for  1906  28,106,  a  decrease  of  about 
29  per  cent.,  and  principally  among  the  younger  men. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  Admiralty  Blue  Book 
[Cd.  1491]  w^e  find  that  in  1857  there  were  96,914 
petty  officers  and  sailors  British  subjects,  not  in¬ 
cluding  Lascars,  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  in  1889  60,709  ;  whilst  in  1901 
there  were  44,290.  If  we  take  from  the  last  Board 
of  Trade  Blue  Book,  No.  167,  1910,  the  figures  for 
petty  officers  and  sailors  for  1906,  they  appear  to 
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amount  to  34,052,  though  it  is  not  clear  whether 
they  are  counted  on  the  same  principle. 

In  fact,  whatever  Blue  Book  we  take,  and  how¬ 
ever  we  reckon,  there  was  before  1906  an  enormous 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  trained  seamen,  that  is, 
‘‘  deck  hands,”  principally  due  no  doubt  to  the 
substitution  of  the  steamship  for  the  sailing  ship  in 
which  seamen  were  formerly  trained,  and  to  the  fact 
that  other  ratings,  such  as  firemen,  were  required 
for  the  new  motive  power.  But  not  only  is  there 
a  decrease  in  mere  numbers  ;  there  has  also  been  a 
decline  in  technical  knowledge.  The  Departmental 
Committee  of  1896  reported  that  “the  calling  of 
British  seamen  in  all  its  grades  has  almost  fallen  to 
the  level  of  unskilled  labour,”  while  the  evidence 
before  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1906  showed 
that  there  are  shipowners  who  prefer  untrained  to 
trained  boys.  Yet  to  be  just  to  the  displaced 
foreigners  it  is  probable  that  those  who  come  from 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  hitherto  a  large 
proportion,  are  both  trained  and  disciplined. 

Little  consolation  is  therefore  to  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Buxton’s  percentages  until  we  know  what  the}^ 
represent.  He  may  not  be  responsible  for  them,  but 
he  is  responsible  for  the  delay  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  publishing  figures  which  were  apparently  in  his 
possession  a  year  ago,  and  for  continuing  a  be¬ 
wildering  terminology  which  he  apparently  does  not 
understand.  Still  less  consolation  is  to  be  derived 
from  his  promises  with  regard  to  the  future,  for, 
besides  a  short  reference  to  boat  manning,  the 
importance  of  which  seems  at  last  to  have 
daAvned  on  him,  they  seem  to  have  consisted  in 
an  undertaking  that  he  would  consider  a  reform  to 
which  he  promised  consideration,  amongst  others,  in 
February,  1911.  In  this  regard  he  added  that 
legislation  would  be  necessary,  and  then  used  the 
characteristic  words,  according  to  one  of  your  con¬ 
temporaries:  “If  opportunity  served,  and  if  he  found 
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such  a  Bill  generally  acceptable,  he  should  desire  to 
deal  with  it.”  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  approached  the  vital  question  of  sea 
training  for  the  last  half-century. 

All  that  one  can  do  at  the  present  moment  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  conflicting  and  bewildering 
statistics  hitherto  published,  and  ask  your  powerful 
aid  towards  obtaining  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  sea  training,  a  modicum  of  reform.  The 
Board  of  Trade  should  tell  us  without  more  ado  how 
many  deck  hands  are  carried.  Current  inquiries 
will  show  whether  other  ratings  should  not  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  men  with  some  of  the  training 
and  qualifications  of  a  deck  hand,  and  what  that 
proportion  should  be.* 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

May  mh,  Geoffrey  Drage. 

*  The  Blue  Book  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  this  subject, 
namely,  “  Tables  showing  the  Progress  of  Merchant  Shipping  in  the  United 
Kingdom”  (Cd.  6180, 1912), gives  no  later  figures  than  1906  for  the  ratings 
of  seamen  (page  83),  though  it  gives  (page  76)  tables  of  the  number  of  British 
and  foreign  persons  employed  in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  which  show  a 
general  increase  in  the  number  of  British  persons  employed.  Foreigners 
in  1906  being  20*22  per  cent.,  and  in  1910  15*09  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Therefore,  the  questions  which  are  raised  in  the  above  letter  to  the 
Times  remain  unanswered  (Sept.  30th,  1912). 

On  Nov.  21st,  1912,  a  further  Blue  Book  (Cd.  6442)  was  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  From  page  vii.  it  appears  that,  as  regards  British 
“  sailors  ”  (that  is,  able  seamen,  sailors  undefined  and  ordinary  seamen), 
there  was  a  decrease  of  279,  or  1  per  cent,  in  the  years  1906-1911. 

The  criticism  therefore  contained  in  the  above  letter  is  “  amply  justified.” 

Other  examples  of  the  proved  incompetence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
connection  with  the  Mercantile  Marine,  are  given  by  (1)  the  terrible  and 
unanswerable  indictment  of  the  Titanic  Enquiry  in  regard  to  safety  of 
life  at  sea,  (2)  the  Board’s  failure  for  the  last  fifty  years  to  promote  the 
practical  education  of  seamen,  (3)  its  failure  to  attempt  to  procure 
separate  accommodation  for  boy  seamen  which  is  known  to  be 
indispensable  from  every  point  of  view 

According  to  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  “It  is  not  the  business  of 
a  Cabinet  Minister  to  work  his  department.  His  business  is  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  worked.”  For  this  he  has  first  to  master  his  officials,  a 
difficult  task — as  one  may  gather  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.,  1915, 
p.  428,  and  the  Spectator,  Oct.  30th,  1915,  p.  567. 

The  task  also  requires  time,  and  there  have  been  five  Presidents  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  since  1905,  and  eleven  since  1890.  Cp.  infra,  p.  433. 


ADDEESS  ON  BOARD  THE  TRAINING 

SHIP  EX  MOUTH 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Visit  of  the 
Metkopolitan  Guaedians 
July  1913 

Captain  Colmore,  Officers  and  Boys  of  the  training 
Ship  Exmouth,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  convey  to 
you  the  congratulations  of  the  Committee  and  of  our 
guests  on  the  excellent  display  which  we  have 
witnessed.  Compliments,  as  you  well  know,  are 
not  easily  drawn  from  me,  but  I  will  confess  that  in 
the  past  fifteen  years  I  do  not  recollect  a  smarter 
display,  either  of  gymnastics,  signalling,  rifle  drill,  or, 
what  we  prize  most,  gun  drill.  In  these  we  can  still 
challenge  comparison  with  any  other  ship,  and  what 
is  even  more  important  to  us,  we  can  challenge  our 
own  past  record. 

I  see  some  new  faces  among  the  bo^^^s.  I  must 
say  a  word  to  them,  and  it  is  this.  You  have  come 
here  as  strangers,  but  you  have  doubtless  already 
discovered  that  when  you  came  up  the  ship’s  side 
you  set  your  foot  on  a  ladder  by  which  you  can 
climb  to  the  highest  and  most  desirable  positions. 
You  have  come  under  the  shadow  and  protection  of 
a  great  name,  for  the  Exmouth  is  known  wherever 
the  white  and  the  red  ensign  fly.  Friends  you  have 
got  already,  the  moment  you  set  foot  on  board,  and 
friends  you  will  always  find  the  wide  world  over, 
ready  to  help  you  so  long  as  you  are  worthy  of  the 
ribbon  3^011  now  wear  in  your  caps.  Things  may 
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seem  strange,  and  life  may  seem  hard  at  first,  but 
every  single  thing  you  do  here  will  be  useful  to  you 
afterwards,  and  help  you  to  get  on  in  the  world.  You 
have  come  under  discipline,  but  unless  you  learn  to 
obey  you  can  never  be  fit  to  command.  You  have 
work,  hard  work  to  do  in  school,  but  by  work  you 
acquire  knowledge,  and  knowledge  means  power  in 
after  life.  You  have  games  in  endless  succession  all 
the  year  round,  and  by  them  and  the  competitions, 
and  the  unselfish  co-operation  for  a  common  end, 
you  acquire  character  without  which  knowledge  is 
useless  to  you.  You  have  the  ship’s  work  to  do, 
you  have  to  go  through  all  sorts  of  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  which  has  been  designed  to  increase  your  earning 
power  later  on.  Besides  which  no  true  seaman  ever 
gives  a  command  which  he  cannot  himself  carry  out. 
Lastly  in  the  ship’s  songs,  from  Van  Tromp  onwards, 
you  learn  that  in  your  life’s  work  on  the  sea,  you  will 
not  only  accomplish  the  task  of  every  man  of  earn¬ 
ing  an  independent  livelihood,  but  you  will  combine 
with  it  the  privilege  of  doing  your  bit  for  your  King 
and  country.*  For  the  man  who  keeps  our  flag 
flying,  whether  the  ensign  be  red,  white,  or  blue,  is 
doing  a  priceless  service  to  the  State. 

Bear  these  things  in  mind  in  your  everyday 
work  and  it  will  make  your  work  come  easy  to  you. 
Above  all,  pay  attention  to  what  the  Padre  tells  you 
on  Sunday,  for  there  never  was  a  seaman  worth  his 
salt  who  did  not  fear  God  as  well  as  honour  the 
King.  I  say  bear  these  things  in  mind  and  do  your 
best  steadily  from  day  to  day.  It  is  by  many  small 
things  faithfully  and  unselfishly  done  that  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  has  kept  up  the  food  supply  and  the 
trade  of  this  country.  It  is  by  their  lives  of  endless 
hardship  and  privation  that  generations  of  naval 

*  One  of  the  many  Exmouth  boys  who  did  their  bit  for  King  and 
Country  in  the  Great  War  was  Private  L3nin,  V.C.,  D.C.M.,  to  whose 
gallant  death  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French  devoted  a  paragraph  in  his 
seventh  despatch  dated  June  15th,  1915. 
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officers  and  men  unknown  to  fame  have  kept  our 
country  safe  from  Trafalgar  up  till  now. 

One  more  word  to  the  boys  who  are  leaving  us. 
You  have,  I  think,  all  done  well  here.  Some  of  you 
have  done  brilliantly  and  we  look  to  you  one  and  all 
to  maintain  the  good  name  of  the  ship  which  means 
everything  to  us.  Of  all  the  things  you  have  learnt 
on  the  Exmouth  be  sure  there  is  nothing  which  will 
be  more  valuable  to  you  in  time  of  trouble  than  the 
wholesome  discipline  which  has  made  obedience  an 
instinct  to  you.  Believe  me,  it  will  enable  the 
weakest  and  most  timid  among  you  not  only  more 
fully  to  co-operate  with  your  fellow-seamen  in  any 
kind  of  work  amidst  the  greatest  hardships  and 
discomforts,  but  also  fearlessly  to  face  in  their 
company  even  death  itself,  the  great  ordeal  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  traditions  of  the  sea. 

One  word  to  our  guests.  You  have  seen  this 
great  establishment  now  at  last  complete  containing 
some  800  boys.  In  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been 
reorganised  by  the  Committee  from  truck  to  keel 
with  infinite  pains.  Our  new  sea-going  tender 
Exmouth  II,  alone  has  cost  us  four  or  five  years’  con¬ 
stant  struggle  with  red  tape.  We  have  learnt  and 
are  lea^rning  all  we  can  from  other  training  establish¬ 
ments  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are  in  constant 
touch  with  Osborne  and  Dartmouth,  with  Shotley 
and  the  Impregnable,  Our  expenditure  is,  for  the 
education  given,  lower  than  that  of  any  other  ship. 
Of  our  efficiency  the  Admiralty  reports  and  the  great 
liners  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  can  speak.  You 
have  seen  our  work  on  deck,  you  can  see  our  work 
and  our  honours  lists  in  the  schoolrooms  below. 
We  can  show  you  our  finished  product  in  the  Blue 
jackets  who  have  come  here  as  our  visitors  for  the 
inspection  to-day. 

W^e  are  doing  our  level  best.  Frankly  we  ask  you, 
are  you  doing  yours  ?  Are  you  sending  us  every 
boy  you  have  got  of  suitable  character  and  physique  ? 
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Is  it  not  up  to  you,  as  the  boys  here  would  say,  to 
play  up,  and  play  the  game  ?  The  ship  is  almost  full, 
but  if  you  will  send  us  more  boys  the  resources  of 
the  M.A.B.  are  not  exhausted.  I,  for  one,  hope  to 
see  another  Exmouth  and  another  Exmouth  IL  before 
I  go.  There  is  no  doubt  they  will  be  wanted  right 
enough  and  soon  enough.  We  know  no  politics 
here,  national  or  international,  but  anyway  our  job 
is  to  maintain  a  constant  and  increasing  supply  of 
men  ready  to  keep  the  flag  flying,  so  that  if  the 
need  should  come  our  country  may  still  be  able,  as 
in  the  days  of  Pitt,  to  hurl  defiance  at  her  foes.  For 
that,  Gentlemen,  we  want  your  help,  and  ask  it  here 
and  now. 

One  word  and  only  one  word  more.  For  the  dis¬ 
play  you  have  seen  to-day,  the  Committee  and  the 
boys  would  claim  no  credit.  It  is  due  to  a  far 
higher  force  than  our  own,  the  spirit  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  which  inspires  the  officers  and  instructors  of 
this  ship,  to  whose  energy,  patience,  and  self-denial 
is  due  the  good  name  the  Exmouth  bears.  For  this 
reason.  Gentlemen,  I  bid  you  all,  both  guests  and 
boys  (and  it  is  the  only  thing  for  which  I  don’t  ask 
Captain  Colmore’s  permission,  on  his  quarter  deck), 
to  give  three  hearty  cheers  for  Captain  Colmore  and 
the  officers  of  this  Training-ship. 


Among  the  members  of  the  Exmouth  Committee,  who  were  active 
during  its  most  strenuous  days  and  who  have  now  passed  away,  were  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Stamford,  Admiral  Rolfe,  Mr.  Val lance,  Mr.  Lambert. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  SEA  TRAINING 
October  21^^,  1913 

With  Extract  of  Presidential  Address  of  1912 
(Reprinted  from  the  Official  Report) 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen.  My  first  and 
most  pleasant  duty  is  to  welcome  the  members  who 
are  attending  this  Conference.  Any  one  who  looks 
down  the  list  of  the  persons  who  have  accepted  the 
invitation  will  see  that  this  meeting  to-day  represents 
every  section  of  English  society  ;  and  looking  over  the 
names  of  the  representatives  one  will  see  it  is  a 
microcosm  of  English  history  as  well  as  of  English 
self-government  and  British  administration  all  the 
world  over  at  the  present  day.  No  greater  tribute 
could  be  paid,  I  think,  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  sea  training  than  the  way  in  which  year 
by  year  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  the  local 
authorities  send  representatives  to  this  Conference. 
Three  years  ago  we  had  twenty-four  represented  here  ; 
to-day  there  are  over  one  hundred.  Both  political 
parties  have  given  us  their  support ;  His  Majesty’s 
Government  by  granting  our  request  for  Exchequer 
assistance  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  in¬ 
cluding  two  years  ago  Mr.  Balfour,  last  year  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  and  this  year  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  by  writing  to  us  in  the  warmest  possible 
terms,  expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  movement 
and  their  hope  that  we  shall  realise  the  objects  we 
have  in  view.  Every  shade  of  opinion,  political  and 
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economical^  is  represented  here.  The  fact  is,  on  these 
occasions  we  are  all  one  family. 

It  is  often  asked,  “  What  is  the  use  of  confer¬ 
ences  ?  ”  In  the  few  moments  that  I  shall  occupy 
your  attention  I  would  just  like  first  to  place  on 
record  what  this  Conference  has  done  since  its  institu¬ 
tion  three  years  ago ;  next,  to  mention  briefly  what  is 
the  problem  before  it  to-day ;  and  lastly,  to  outline 
what  will  remain  to  be  done  if  we  succeed  in  accom¬ 
plishing  our  present  task. 


I 

The  first  task  of  the  Conference  in  the  past  was 
to  make  clear  to  the  public  with  regard  to  the  mercan^ 
tile  marine^  {a)  that  there  was  a  lack  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  deck  hands  available  ;  (&)  that 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  deck  hands, 
which  is  continuing  up  to  the  present  day  ;  (c)  that 
there  was  a  need  of  trained  men  not  only  as  deck 
hands,  but  also  in  other  ratings  for  boat-manning 
and  other  duties  in  cases  of  misfortune  ;  and  {d)  that 
there  would  be — and  this  was  for  a  long  time  dis¬ 
believed — a  need  in  time  of  war  for  trained  men  to 
do  duty  when  our  merchant  ships  were  converted, 
as  it  proves  they  are  being  converted  and  rendered 
capable  of  conversion,  into  armed  cruisers  in  time  of 
war.  Then  we  had  to  prove  with  regard  to  the 
mercantile  marine  (e)  not  only  that  there  was  a  good 
career  for  the  average  boy,  but  also  (/)  a  good  career 
for  the  able  boy.  We  had  to  show  that  the  wages 
were  adequate,  that  the  conditions  on  the  great 
liners  were  good,  and  that  where  the  conditions  were 
not  good  this  Conference  could,  and  would,  do  much 
by  tactful  representation,  and  if  necessary,  by 
obtaining  legislation,  to  get  those  conditions  im¬ 
proved.  I  should  say,  in  passing,  we  were  told  that 
the  shipowners  did  not  want  trained  men  as  they 
could  get  as  many  untrained  man  as  they  pleased. 
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The  Committee  which  this  conference  appointed 
alone  represents  four  million  tons  of  British  shipping, 
and  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  shipowners  want 
trained  men  and  will  pay  good  wages  for  them. 

So  much  for  the  mercantile  marine.  Now  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  We  were  told  on  every  occasion  in 
the  public  press  the  Nav}^  could  get  as  many  men  as 
it  wanted,  and  there  was  no  need  for  a  national 
organisation  for  sea  training  to  provide  for  the  Bo^^al 
Navy.  Last  year  we  published,  and  this  year  we 
publish  again,  a  remarhable  speech  from  Rear-Admiral 
de  RobecJc,  then  Inspector  of  Training  Ships,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  to  the  country  that  the  period  between 
the  end  of  the  school  age  and  the  time  the  boy  enters 
the  Royal  Navy,  is  one  in  which  very  often  there  is 
deterioration  (because  the  boy  gets  into  a  blind-alley 
employment  and  forgets  the  knowledge  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  at  school)  and  often  results  in  intellectual  and 
moral  decadence.  Hence  you  will  see  that  Rear- 
Admiral  de  Robeck  lays  stress  on  the  great  service 
that  is  being  done  for  the  Navy  by  the  limited 
number  of  institutions  in  existence  by  bridging  over 
that  gap. 

Another  gallant  Admiral  (Sir  E.  Fremantle)  has 
stated  that  in  time  of  war  more  men  will  be  required 
for  manning  the  vast  number  of  auxiliaries,  trans¬ 
ports,  hospital  ships,  etc.,  moreover  we  have  our¬ 
selves  had  experience  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Dominion  Navies  come  to  us  in  England  to  train 
men  for  their  services.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  not 
impossible  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  Government 
will  have  to  consider  the  re-institution  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  and  perhaps  to  consider  the  protection  of  our 
Egyptian  Protectorate  b}^  an  Egyptian  fleet  based  on 
Alexandria.  Be  that  a  dream  or  not,  the  rest  of 
the  Empire  are  providing  gradually  for  their  naval 
defence,  and  where  are  the  men  to  be  found  if  they 
are  not  trained  in  this  country  ? 

Over  and  above  that  there  is  the  question, 

2  c 
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and  this  is  a  very  serious  question,  as  all  those 
engaged  in  sea-training  know — of  the  extraordinary 
strain  which  is  now  laid  on  the  seamen,  once  free  to 
a  great  extent  from  such  cares — the  strain  of  night 
manoeuvres  with  lights  out  and  so  on.  In  fact,  the 
physical  and  mental  strain  there  is  from  day  to  day 
in  a  seaman’s  life  in  the  beginning  of  this  centur}^  is 
far  greater  than  anything  in  former  days.  For  these 
reasons  the  reserve,  it  seems  to  me,  will  have  to  be 
increased  in  every  branch  of  naval  training.  I 
believe  the  country  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  grateful 
to  us,  and  I  believe  the  Admiralty  at  this  moment 
would  be  glad,  if  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  more 
boys  trained  from  their  school  life  till  the  time  the 
Navy  takes  them  on,  for  they  cannot  get  enough 
boys  of  the  type  which  the  training  institutions  in 
existence  at  present  supply.  That  is  reason  enough 
for  our  contention,  but  we  can  go  one  step  further. 

Out  of  the  number  of  boys  that  the  training 
institutions  now  turn  out  year  after  year — it  is  some¬ 
thing  over  1000 — the  Royal  Navy  at  present,  as 
Admiral  de  Robeck  points  out,  appropriates  more 
than  400.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  at  present  supplying 
a  need  of  the  Royal  Navy,  as  well  as  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  and  that  fact  requires  recognition  from  the 
public  and  from  the  Government. 

The  first  work  that  the  Conference  has  done,  is  that 
it  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  of  misconceptions,  and  it 
has  placed  on  record  the  conditions  and  the  high 
wages  now  paid  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  has 
shown  that  we  are  training  boys  for  both  the  sister 
services,  for  they  are  sister  services,  as  I  think 
gallant  admirals  present  will  agree  with  me  that  one 
cannot  live  without  the  other. 

Our  next  task  was,  I  think  many  of  my  friends 
thought  a  perfectly  hopeless  one,  namely,  to  extract 
from  the  Government  a  grant  for  training  institutions, 
which  had  been  advocated  by  every  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  and  every  departmental  Committee  that 
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had  sat  betwen  1859  and  1906.  After  three  years’ 
hard  work  we  can  come  here  to-day  and  say  the 
Government^ — and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  it — 
has  given  way  to  our  solicitations  and  has  granted, 
I  venture  to  say,  a  generous  and  ample  grant,  namely, 
the  full  amount  we  asked  for,  and  that  on  conditions 
more  favourable  than  we  ourselves  had  suggested  ; 
a  grant  per  head  of  £10,  which  will  be  payable  next 
year.  At  any  rate,  the  regulations  are  out,  the 
grant  is  made,  and  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in 
vigour  at  this  moment. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  local  authorities.  We 
were  told  when  we  it  was  perfectly  impossible 

to  stir  up  the  local  education  authorities  to  do  anything. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Conference,  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  Member  for  Fulham,  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  London  County  Council,  said  that,  until  we 
got  a  grant  from  the  Government  recognising  this 
as  national  service  the  local  authorities  could  not  be 
asked  to  do  anything.  Nevertheless  the  local  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  have  in  the  meanwhile  come  up  to  the 
scratch  gallantly  and  made,  as  the  return  at  the  end 
of  our  report  shows,  in  many  cases  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  demand  ;  but  now  we  have  got  the  grant 
from  the  Government  we  confidently  look  to  all  our 
friends  in  the  local  authorities  throughout  the 
country  to  act  up  to  the  pledges  they  have  given 
again  and  again  here,  that  they  would  give  their 
help  in  this  matter. 

The  next  thing  this  Conference  has  achieved,  which 
I  venture  to  think  those  who  were  with  us  three  years 
ago  will  admit  is  an  achievement  of  no  small  merit, 
is  to  standardise  education  for  sea  training  for  seamen 
in  the  Navy  and  mercantile  marine.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  touch  the  question  of  officers,  but  our  friends 
in  the  local  education  authorities  were  always  asking, 
“  What  do  you  mean  by  sea-training  ?  What  is  the 

scheme  on  which  vou  wish  us  to  act  ?  ”  Therefore, 
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we  first  produced  a  scheme  of  physical  and  technical 
instruction  which  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  ;  we  next  produced  and  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  a  scheme  or  system  of  elementary 
instruction.  I  admit  it  is  a  revolutionary  move 
which  gives  education  a  turn  away  from  the  scholar¬ 
ship  side  and  with  the  definite  object  of  bringing  boys 
face  to  face  with  the  practical  details  of  their  after 
life.  More  recently  we  have  drafted  and  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Education  a  scheme  of  secondary 
education  to  give  the  able,  as  well  as  the  average  boys 
a  chance,  in  the  lower  ranks  of  both  the  Navy  and 
mercantile  marine,  of  rising  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder. 

Our  next  work  has  been  to  bring  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  country  the  work  of  our  great  compe¬ 
titors,  our  Teutonic  cousins  across  the  North  Sea. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  memorandum  we  have 
published  on  the  German  Training  Ship  League  must 
be  to  a  great  many  of  those  engaged  in  sea  training 
something  of  an  eye-opener.  The  Germans  have 
acted  upon  a  system  which  I  frankly  confess — and 
I  have  been  familiar  with  theh  proceedings  from 
the  first — seems  to  me  excellent  in  many  ways.  We 
have  been  prevented  from  adopting  that  method  here 
at  home  by  the  hard  fact  of  wanting  the  necessary 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  we  are,  I  hope, 
coming  back  to  sound  lines.  At  any  rate,  whether 
you  agree  with  the  German  scheme  or  not,  the  report 
is  a  definite  contribution  which  this  Conference  has 
made  to  the  working  out  of  the  problem  we  have  in 
hand. 


II 

Then  I  come,  and  will  touch  very  briefly  on  it,  to 
the  work  of  the  present  Conference,  We  have  Lord 
Mersey  here  to  move  a  resolution  to  obtain  from  the 
local  education  authorities,  in  so  far  as  they  can  give 
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it  to  us,  some  pledge  that  they  will  help  us  in  carrying 
out  the  work  on  which  we  have  embarked.  Another 
resolution  aims  at  obtaining — and  here  we  shall 
requhe  some  help  from  the  Government — separate 
accommodation  and  special  supervision  at  sea  for  the 
boys  (the  highly  trained  boys  this  movement  is 
supplying),  better  protection  between  voyages,  and 
continuous  employment.  I  need  not  point  out  to 
the  Conference  that  the  great  shipping  lines  do  in 
this  respect  all  and  more  than  any  one  can  ask  for. 
There  is  better  accommodation  in  recent  ships ; 
there  is  almost  every  luxury  provided  for  the  boys 
who  go  to  sea  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  the  case 
in  every  branch  of  industry,  some  of  the  smaller 
employers  lag  behind,  and  with  them  the  resolution 
that  is  on  the  paper,  which  is  to  be  moved  by  Mr. 
Cone  anon,  will  deal.  We  ourselves,  as  a  Committee, 
have  hitherto  advocated  a  grant  to  shipowners  as 
an  inducement,  but  we  have  learned  that  the  re¬ 
solution  we  submit  to  the  Conference  will  be  more 
grateful  alike  to  the  shipowners  and  to  many  of  our 
supporters  elsewhere. 

Then,  lastly,  we  have  got  to  persuade  the  Board 
of  Education  to  recognise  some  system  of  sea  training 
or  sea  bias  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Now  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Conference  quite 
frankly  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  scheme  of 
education,  elementary  or  secondary.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  engaged  a  long  time  in  sea  training — 
I  myself  can  look  back  on  sixteen  years  of  such  work 
— ^rely  enormously  on  the  initiative  and  free  play  of 
the  teacher  in  carrying  out  the  w^ork  given  to  him. 
We  rely  on  local  educational  effort,  and  it  is,  in  our 
judgment,  impossible  for  any  one  to  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  what  this  or  that  school,  or 
this  or  that  county,  will  find  best  for  its  educational 
system. 
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III 

Supposing  the  Resolutions  before  the  Conference 
are  carried  and  put  into  force,  there  still  remains 
an  immense  field  before  us. 

We  have  many  friends  in  Parliament,  and  there 
are  many  things  they  can  do  for  us.  They  can  press 
the  Local  Government  Board — and  the  president 
can  do  it  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen — to  add  to  the 
sphere  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  all  the 
Poor  Law  boys  who  are  being  educated  throughout 
the  metropolis.  These  boys  are  being  supported 
already  at  the  public  expense,  and  any  one  who  goes 
down  to  the  Exmouth  will  see  they  are  getting  a 
splendid  technical  education. 

Lastly,  when  all  that  is  done,  there  is  a  point  to 
be  considered,  and  it  is  the  only  important  point  on 
which  some  of  us  engaged  in  sea  training  have  a 
difference.  Some  of  us  believe — and  I  am  one  of 
them — that  the  education  of  the  hoy  to  enable  him  to 
become  a  seaman  is  best  performed  on  the  sea  with 
the  blue  water  around  him.  Some  of  us  think  that 
sea-going  tenders  are  an  absolutely  necessary  part 
of  the  establishment  of  a  sea-training  institution,  but 
for  those  who  do  not  hold  that  view  it  is,  of  couse, 
open  to  go  on  with  their  present  system.  When  the 
programme  before  the  Conference  is  finished  we  hope 
and  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  public  at  large  and  establish  a  system  under  our 
Committee  of  sea-training  tenders,  supposing  it  proves 
that  the  local  authorities  and  the  owners  of  present 
sea-training  institutions  do  not  fall  in  with  our  views. 
I  admit  that  an  immense  sum  of  money  will  be 
required,  and  I  admit  there  will  be  great  difficulties, 
but,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  said,  “  Difficulties  exist 
to  be  overcome,”  and  that  is  why  the  Committee  has 
been  appointed. 

To  conclude,  our  task  is,  as  the  Conference  will 
see,  a  far  wider  one  than  we  dared  to  sketch  three 
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years  ago.  It  involves  the  solution  of  difficult  social 
'problems  ;  it  involves  the  turning  out  at  every  step 
and  stage  of  handy  men  to  do  the  work  not  only  at 
sea,  but  later  on  if  need  be  on  shore  ;  and  we  believe 
there  is  no  recorded  case  of  a  bluejacket  coming  on 
the  Poor  Law.  It  involves,  I  admit,  an  educational 
revolution  wherever  our  plan  is  adopted  in  the 
districts  round  the  coast ;  it  involves  the  turning 
definitely  of  the  boy’s  head  away  from  books  to 
practical  work,  and  teaching  him  not  only  the  value 
of  the  written  word  hut  also  the  value  and  the  nobility  of 
manual  labour.  It  involves  the  strengthening  of 
our  country  in  every  respect,  not  only  at  home  but 
also  abroad.  In  1859  the  Royal  Commission  could 
report  to  her  Majesty  that  she  had  in  the  merchant 
service  elements  of  naval  strength  such  as  no  other 
country  enjoyed.  In  1896  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  recorded  that  the  calling  of  British  seamen 
in  all  its  grades  had  almost  sunk  to  the  level  of 
unskilled  labour.  If  this  Conference  succeeds  in 
its  work  we  shall  restore  the  merchant  seaman  to  the 
proud  position  he  occupied  in  1859,  that  of  a  skilled 
man  able  to  take  any  place  in  time  of  trouble. 

I  need  not  enlarge  to  this  Conference  on  the  wider 
issues.  Sea  power  is  the  one  thing  to  which  this 
Empire  owes  its  being  ;  sm  power  depends  not  only 
on  a  large  Navy  and  a  large  mercantile  marine,  but, 
as  every  writer  from  Thucydides  to  Admiral  Sir 
Cyprian  Bridge  has  pointed  out,  on  the  possession 
of  a  large  maritime  population  following  the  sea,  I 
know  there  must  be  differences  of  opinion  on  many 
branches  of  our  work,  but  I  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
Conference  this  year,  as  in  past  years,  to  act  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  We  know  perfectly  well  that,  as  Lord 
Brassey  told  us  last  year,  we  have  public  opinion 
behind  us  as  never  before  in  all  the  long  tiresome 
uphill  fight  we  have  had  to  make.  But  we  also 
know  that  we  have  a  hard  struggle  before  us  and  we 
believe  that  in  this  work  of  ours  we  are  raising  the 
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best  memorial  we  can  to  Lord  Nelson,  whose  name 
we  celebrate  to-da}^ ;  and  in  moving  this  Report  I 
can  assure  the  Conference  I  move  it  and  ask  them  to 
pass  it  unanimously  because  I  am  convinced  that  in 
turning  the  current  of  national  life,  as  we  hope  to 
turn  it,  hack  to  the  sea,  we  are  turning  it  in  the 
direction  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  existence 
and  future  of  this  country.  We  believe  that  it  is  in 
that  direction  lies  the  safety,  the  honour  and  the 
welfare  of  His  Majesty’s  Dominions  here  and  beyond 
the  seas.  I  beg  to  move  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

The  National  Committee  on  Sea  Training,  appointed  by  the  National  Con- 
ference  consists  of  the  following  members  : — Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.  (Chair¬ 
man)  ;  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  The  Marquis  of  Graham,  C.  V.O.  (Commander 
of  the  Clyde  Division,  R.N.  V.R.),  The  Earl  Brassey,  G.C.B.,  The  Right  Hon. 
W.  Hayes  Fisher,  M.P.,  Admiral  W.  H.  Henderson,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Ottley,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O.  (Director  of  SirW.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne),  Colonel  Sir  James  D.  Regard,  K.C.B.  (County  Councils 
Association,  Alderman,  Yorks.,  North  Riding,  C.C.) ;  Sir  Owen  Philipps, 
K.C.M.G.  (Chairman  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  and  Allied 
Lmes),  C.  J.  Benson,  Esq.  (Metropolitan  Asylums  Board),  Cyril  Cobb, 
Esq.,  M.V.O.  (Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council),  H.  Concanon, 
Esq.  (Manager  White  Star,  Dominion,  Jind  American  Lines),  Councillor 
W\  Hakes  (Hull  Corporation),  G.  Montagu  Harris,  Esq.  (County  Councils 
Association),  T.  Royden,  Esq.  (Vice-Cliairman  of  the  Cunard  Line,  Ex- 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping). 

The  War  has  absorbed  the  activities  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
but,  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  the  Conferences 
will  be  resumed  with  the  utmost  vigour.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
Admiralty  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  sea -training  and, 
above  all,  of  discipline  for  the  personnel  of  the  Mercantile  Marine, 

Moreover,  there  are  at  present  not  more  than  1900  boys  under  training 
in  recognised  institutions,  with  an.  annual  output  of  1000,  of  whom  the 
Royal  Navy  annually  takes  at  least  400,  while  in  1912  the  Liverpool 
Steamship  Owners’  Association  estimated  that  no  less  than  9000  should 
be  under  training  to  provide  tor  the  needs  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  alone. 
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Speech  delivered  at  Fishmongers’  Hall  to 
THE  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Worship¬ 
ful  Company  of  Shipwrights,  October  2\st,  1913 

Worshipful  Master,  Wardens,  your  Serene  High¬ 
ness,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen.  It  is  a  very  great 
privilege  to  stand  now  in  this  hall  for  the  second 
year  in  succession  to  thank  this  worshipful  Company 
for  the  great  comfUment  they  have  paid  to  the 
National  Conference  on  Sea  Training.  I  should  like 
to  tell  you.  Worshipful  Master,  that  in  a  work  like 
that  of  the  National  Committee,  encouragement  by 
such  an  honour — and  it  is  always  a  great  honour  and 
a  highly  prized  honour — is  of  inestimable  value  to  us 
in  our  everyday  work.  In  the  first  place,  divisions 
of  opinion,  if  there  are  any,  are  mellowed  by  such  a 
banquet  as  we  have  had  this  evening.  In  the  second 
place.  Sir,  I  think  too  little  honour  is  done  to  the 
class  from  whom  the  greater  portion  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Sea  Training  is  drawn.  I  venture  to 
say,  and  I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  travelling, 
that  there  is  in  no  other  country  in  Europe  where  so 
much  honest  effort — I  might  almost  say  invaluable 
work — is  done  without  any  remuneration  whatever  as 
that  which  is  rendered  to  this  country  by  the  great 
local  self-governing  bodies  whom  you.  Sir,  and  your 
Company  have  honoured  by  inviting  them  here 
to-night.  But,  Sir,  that  is  not  the  only  debt  which 
those  of  us  who  form  the  Committee  owe  to  you. 
We  see  around  the  table  here  old  school-felloivs.  I 
see  not  far  from  me  the  cleverest  boy  of  my  day  at 
Eton.  In  another  direction  I  see  one  of  the  great 
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shots  of  my  day,  and  I  also  see  close  by  the  most 
popular  boy  at  Eton  that  was  known  for  many 
generations.  These  men  have  climbed  to  high 
niches  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and,  Sir,  on  this  occasion 
they  have  come  down  from  those  niches  to  help  the 
cause  which  you  are  honouring  here  to-night.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Sir.  Those  who  are  interested  in  sea 
training  owe  to  members  of  your  body  a  debt  which 
I  am  only  too  anxious  here  to  acknowledge. 

If  sea  training  has  made  strides  in  recent  years,  it 
is  because  Sir  John  Biles  has  chosen  a  model  which  I 
believe  the  Admiralty  are  thinking  of  following.  It 
is  but  little  known.  Sir,  I  think,  that  ten  years  ago 
when  the  Admiralty  was  constructing  that  great 
barracks  on  land.  Sir  John  Biles  designed  a  ship  to 
do  the  same  work  at  sea,  costing^  instead  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling,  about  £60,000,  and  that  ship  is 
as  good  to-day  as  when  it  was  first  launched.  Sir, 
we  are  indebted  to  your  Company,  therefore,  in  that 
direction.  It  is  not  our  only  debt.  Sir  John  Biles 
has  also  designed  in  the  last  year  or  two  the  first 
great  up-to-date  sea-going  auxiliary  tender  that  has 
been  launched  in  this  country,  following,  we  hope 
with  success,  the  example  which  has  been  laid  down 
by  our  Teutonic  friends  across  the  sea,  and  I  should 
like  here  and  now  to  bear  witness  that  this  question 
of  sea  training  is  one  into  which  no  question  of 
international  rivalries  enters  unfavourably.  For 
many  years  past  those  interested  in  sea  training  in 
this  country  and  those  conducting  the  great  Schul- 
schiff  Verein  have  interchanged  plans,  ideas,  statistics, 
and  information.  No  quarrel  has  arisen  as  between 
us  and  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  I  will  frankly  say.  Sir,  that  I  personally 
have  learned,  as  Chairman  of  the  Exmouth  Committee, 
far  more  from  them  than  I  am  sure  they  can 
have  learned  from  us.  That,  at  a  time  when  inter¬ 
national  feeling  runs  high,  is  a  compliment  one  is 
proud  to  pay.  One  is  brought  to  see  that  whatever 
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feeling  may  arise  in  regard  to  other  aspects,  the  sea 
has  been  in  this  respect  a  great  reconciler  of  inter¬ 
national  differences.  Sir,  you  have  paid  to  us  a  great 
honour  to-night.  I  should  like  to  say  that  those  of 
us  who  are  putting  the  best  of  our  work  into  this 
movement  do  feel  that  we  can  appeal  fearlessly  to 
such  gatherings  as  these,  which  represent  not  only 
every  section  of  society  in  England,  but  also  every 
section  of  the  Empire,  because  we  believe  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  that  the  movement  to  which 
we  have  set  our  hands  is  not  only  solving  great  pro¬ 
blems  but  solving  great  educational  problems.  One 
of  the  questions  which  His  Majesty’s  Government 
will  have  before  long  to  deal  with,  will  be  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  national  system  of  education 
to  bring  it  into  direct  touch  with  the  everyday  life 
of  the  citizen. 

I  admit  that  it  has  been  indeed  a  perilous 
thing  for  a  small  body  of  private  citizens  to  under¬ 
take  to  attempt  to  influence  the  course  of  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  education.  The  National 
Committee  on  Sea  Training  has  entered  on  that 
thorny  path.  It  has  tried  to  influence  our  fellow 
countrymen,  without  detaching  one  iota  from  the 
efflciency  of  national  education,  to  give  it  a  turn 
in  the  direction  in  which  alone,  in  our  belief,  lies  the 
safety  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  in  the  words 
‘‘  back  to  the  sea  ”  is  enclosed  a  principle  of  the 
utmost  value  for  the  present  generation.  But,  Sir, 
this  is  not  the  only,  and  it  is  not  the  last,  word  said  in 
the  work  which  we  have  set  before  us.  Some  of  us 
have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  attempts  to 
solve  that  complex  of  questions  which  is  called  the 
social  problem.  If  there  has  been  one  thing  which 
comparing — as  it  has  been  my  duty  in  reports  to 
the  Government  and  so  forth — social  and  labour 
questions  here  with  foreign  countries — if  there  has 
been  one  thing  brought  home  to  me  it  has  been  the 
necessity  of  getting  at  the  so-called  hooligan  class, 
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the  so-called  unemployable  class,  when  they  are  of 
tender  age.  And  I  stand  here  to-night  fearlessly 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  poor  of  this  country  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  class  of  education  that  is  so 
certain  not  only  to  wean  them  from  bad  influences, 
but  to  make  them  into  handy,  self-respecting,  self- 
reliant  men,  as  the  practice  of  sea  training  which 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  honour  by  inviting 
us  here  to-night. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  gallant  Admiral 
opposite  that  he  took  no  despondent  view  of  the 
future  of  this  country.  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
those  who  hold  cynical  and  despondent  views 
would  spend  their  lives,  as  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  spend  mine  when  at  home,  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  poor  of  this  country  they  would 
tell  you  as  emphatically  as  I  do  that  the  poorer 
classes  have  as  good  grain  and  as  good  grit  as  ever  they 
had.  I  am  responsible  for  a  training  ship  which  has 
put  about  3500  bo^^s  into  the  Navy.  We  have 
put  even  more  into  the  mercantile  marine,  and  if 
I  might  ask  His  Serene  Highness  *  to  say  what  he 
thinks  of  what  he  has  seen  of  the  conduct  and  the 
workmanlike  qualities  of  those  boys,  then.  Sir,  I  think 
I  shall  bring  to  your  guests  another  reason  for  the 
honour  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  do  us 
here  to-night.  These  are  not  the  only  things  in 
which  our  country  is  said  to  have  gone  back.  You 
hear  that  probity,  commercial  probity,  in  this  country 
is  going  down ;  I  know  a  great  shipowner  who  has  had, 
with  a  great  shipbuilding  firm,  contracts  of  enormous 
value.  1  remember  that  he  told  me  at  dinner,  I 
have  in  so  many  years  spent  six  millions  in  building 
ships  with  such  and  such  a  firm,  and  all  the  contracts 
I  have  had  with  them  could  be  written  on  one  side  of 
a  piece  of  notepaper,  and  I  could  never  have  wished 
for  more  careful  treatment  or  consideration.”  We 

*  His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  First  Sea  Ix)rd  of 
the  Admiralty. 
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might  look  at  the  trade  union  question.  It  was  my 
fortune  at  one  time  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  Boilermakers’  Union,  who,  as  gentlemen  round 
this  table  know,  not  only  provide  benefit  against 
sickness,  unemployment,  and  old  age,  but  actually 
fine  workmen  for  doing  bad  work  for  their  employers. 
I  have  known  men  at  the  head  of  this  Union  who  have 
jeopardised  their  living,  their  popularity,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  in  order  to  enforce  an  agreement  which 
they  have  passed  with  their  employer. 

We  live  in  a  cynical  age — in  an  age  without  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  some  respects,  and  with  too  much  enthusiasm 
in  other  respects.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  more  the 
generation  which  is  growing  up  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study,  whether  it  is  working  classes,  whether  it 
is  business  classes,  or  whether  it  is  those  who 
are  engaged  as  sailors,  soldiers,  or  diplomatists,  in 
defending  our  interests  abroad,  or  in  administering 
as  pro-consuls  the  great  territories  on  which  our  fame 
and  name  depend — I  say  the  more  you  travel,  the 
more  you  go  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  more  you 
will  say  that  not  only  is  there  life  in  the  old  dog  yet, 
but  you  will  say,  and  say  from  your  hearts,  that  the 
Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  the  flag 
of  this  country  do  still,  as  in  the  past,  bring  to  subject 
peoples  as  well  as  to  our  own  folk  liberty,  truth,  and 
justice.  As  long  as  we  can  say  that,  we  do  not  even 
need  to  say  it  as  long  as  we  can  believe  it,  as  those 
who  have  travelled  and  seen  must  believe  it — so 
long,  Sir,  I  think  we  can  assert  that  our  one  duty  as 
Britishers,  small  as  is  our  capacity,  small  as  is  our 
sphere  of  work,  is  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  our  day 
and  generation  ;  that  we  are  all  part  in  one  great 
family,  and  in  so  far  as  we  do  our  own  work  honestly 
and  well,  however  small  our  sphere  may  be,  we  are 
helping  on  the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 
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An  Article  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  January,  1913 

The  problem  of  the  Near  East  is  no  doubt  difficult 
and  thorny,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  excellent  guidance 
for  the  English  reader.  First  and  foremost  there  is  Sir 
Charles  Eliot’s  masterpiece,  ‘‘  Turkey  in  Europe,”  with 
Mr.  Brailsford’s  ‘‘  Macedonia,”  also  an  achievement  of 
a  very  high  order  ;  and  then  there  are  such  volumes 
as  those  enumerated  at  the  end  of  this  article,  each  of 
which  makes  a  definite  contribution  towards  an  intelli¬ 
gent  view  of  some  part  of  the  problem  ;  and  last  but 
not  least  there  is  the  admirable  work  done  from  day  to 
day  by  the  great  English  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
journals.  Nevertheless  a  distinguished  member  of 
Parliament  told  me  early  in  December  that  he  never 
remembered  a  war  which  had  attracted  so  little 
attention  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Members,  he 
said,  took  no  interest  in  it  because  they  knew  so 
little  about  the  countries  concerned — much  less,  he 
thought,  than  they  knew  about  the  Far  East. 

Yet  few  wars  can  offer  so  many  lessons  of  value 
to  the  statesman,  the  diplomatist,  and  the  soldier  ; 
few  can  show  more  clearly  the  turn  of  the  tide  of 
history,  and  perhaps  none  in  the  last  half-century  is 
fraught  with  more  immediate  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  not  only  as  a  European  Power  but  also  as 
the  owner  of  vast  Mussulman  dominions  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  world’s  history, 
the  struggle  now  (30th  December)  temporarily 
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arrested  by  an  armistice  is  the  last  ripple  of  the  wave 
set  in  motion  by  the  success  of  the  Japanese  in  their 
war  against  Russia.  That  wave  rolled  over  Asia, 
infusing  the  Asiatic  as  it  went  with  the  belief  that 
he  was,  after  all,  able  to  meet  the  European  on  equal 
terms  and  beat  him.  That  wave  inspired  the 
Turkish  revolution  of  1908  and  the  doctrinaires  who 
ran  it,  but  they,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
possessed  ni  dieu,  ni  foi,  ni  hi,  and  were  totally 
incapable  of  inspiring,  still  less  of  practising,  the 
virtues  of  Bushido.  Had  they  succeeded,  a  new 
movement  might  have  been  started  which  would 
have  produced  strange  echoes  all  over  the  Mussulman 
world,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  and  tlmough  Africa  from 
Morocco  to  Zanzibar. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Europe,  the  lessons 
are  so  numerous  that  it  is  necessary  to  select  the 
most  important,  namely  the  rise  of  the  most  down¬ 
trodden  of  the  Slav  populations,  and  the  repercussion 
which  the  freedom  of  Turkish  Macedonia  is  likely 
to  have  on  what  the  Novoye  Vremya  calls  the 
Macedonia  of  Austria,  and  on  similar  districts  in 
Hungary  and  Germany. 

The  Serbs  of  Croatia,  the  Slovaks  of  North 
Hungary,  the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia,  and  the  German 
Poles,  though  happier  in  many  respects  than  their  kins¬ 
men  in  Turkey,  have  each  their  burning  grievances, 
and  all  of  them  will  be  fired  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Bulgarian,  the  Servian,  and  the 
Montenegrin,  whom  they  have  hitherto  regarded 
with  sympathy  as  backward  branches  of  the  family 
tree. 

The  present  war  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Turkish  Macedonian  problem.  This  problem  is 
extremely  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  understand, 
because  in  the  modern  world  economic  questions 
are  by  them  believed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
religious,  dynastic,  and  national  problems  which  have 
all  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  past.  Englishmen 
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forget  that  in  the  Near  East,  which  after  all 
begins  at  Vienna,  there  are  many  traces  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  while,  when  once  we  have  passed  the 
southern  frontier  of  Hungary,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  many  of  those  elements  of  primitive  and 
oriental  civilisation  which  defy  calculation. 

The  first  thing  necessary  for  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  situation  is  to  take  the  maps 
of  the  nationalities  and  religions  of  Europe.  A 
glance  at  the  former  shows  that  the  Slav  race  is  not 
onty  predominant  in  the  Russian  dominions,  but 
stretches  far  into  the  German  Empire.  Far  beyond 
the  limits  of  German  Poland,  right  up  to  the  gates 
of  Berlin,  Slav  populations  are  to  be  found,  while 
the  remains  of  Slav  irruptions  can  be  traced  in 
Mecklenburg  and  Saxony.  The  German  policy  to¬ 
wards  the  Poles  in  the  East  has  helped  to  drive  the 
Poles  out  of  their  country  and  to  scatter  them  over 
the  empire,  but  in  especially  large  numbers  in  the 
industrial  districts  on  the  Rhine. 

In  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  position  is  even  more 
striking,  for  the  Dual  Monarchy  consists  of  three 
strata.  In  the  north,  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  the  Poles  and  Ruthenians  in  Galicia,  and 
the  Slovaks,  both  of  Austria  and  North  Hungary, 
form  a  solid  and  continuous  wall.  Next,  if  a  line 
is  drawn  from  the  Tirol  to  the  Roumanian  frontier, 
there  will  be  found  first  Germans,  then  Hungarians, 
and  then  Roumanians  ;  while  below  them  there  is 
the  solid  mass  of  the  South  Slav  populations, 
Slovenians,  Croatians,  and  Servians,  conterminous 
with  the  Slav  populations  beyond  the  frontier  which 
form  a  phalanx  through  Montenegro,  Servia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  Finally,  the  Rou¬ 
manian  population  of  Hungary  is  next  door  to  the 
flourishing  kingdom  ruled  by  King  Charles  at 
Bucharest.  In  fact,  the  Teuton  and  the  Magyar 
are  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone. 

The  religious  map  of  Europe  is  not  quite  so 
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threatening  for  Teutonic  and  Magyar  civilisation, 
for  the  northern  Slavs  are  largely  Roman  Catholics, 
while  the  southern  Slavs  are,  generally  speaking, 
adherents  of  the  Greek  Church.  Nevertheless  some 
of  the  bitterest  religious  grievances  in  Europe,  as 
recently  shown  by  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times,  are  those  of  the  three  and  a  haK  millions 
of  Ruthenians  or  Little  Russians  in  Galicia,  who  are 
being  persecuted  by  their  Slav  brethren  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.* 

In  the  Balkans,  hitherto  neither  race  nor  religion 
has  been  a  means  of  unity.  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
Greeks,  Albanians,  Roumanians,  and  other  races 
have  lived  side  by  side  in  fear  and  hatred  of  each 
other. 

Here  the  first  thing  to  learn  is  that  nationality 
is  not  immutable  but  changes  often  with  conviction. 
In  a  sense,  writes  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  a  race  is  merely 
a  political  party,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  better 
defined  as  a  body  of  people  with  a  common  language 
and  customs  and  generally  with  a  common  religion. 
Mr.  Brailsford  relates  with  what  astonishment  he 
found  on  his  first  visit  to  Macedonia  a  Bulgarian 
village  which  four  years  before  had  been  Greek. 

Broadty  speaking  the  religious  classification  in 
the  Balkans  is  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  but  the 
Christians  are  split  up  into  various  parties,  each 
following  its  own  propaganda — Bulgarian  or  Servian, 
Roumanian  or  Greek.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Peninsula  belongs  to  the  Orthodox  Church  ;  but  this 
implied  unity  is  fictitious,  since  that  Church  is  but 
a  loose  federation  consisting  of  thirteen  separate 
and  independent  Churches,  and  almost  every  Balkan 
State  adheres  to  a  Church  of  its  own.  There  is  the 
Church  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  the  Roumanian 
Church,  the  Servian,  the  Montenegrin,  and  the 
Bulgarian.  Although  these  Churches  are  separate. 


*  C'p.  also  “  Religious  Persecution  in  Galicia,” 
published  by  G.  Berridge  &  Co. 


by  W.  J.  Birkbeck, 
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they  differ  in  no  respect  as  regards  doctrine  or  ritual. 
The  Bulgarian  Church,  established  in  1870  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  1872,  has  this  important  characteristic, 
that  it  includes  Bulgarians  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  what  is  now  Bulgaria  ;  while  the  other 
Greek  religious  communities  in  Turkey  until  1900 
were  all  included  under  the  rule  of  the  Greek  Patri¬ 
arch  at  Constantinople.  In  this  sense  1870,  or  1872 
is  the  most  important  date  for  the  Macedonian  Slavs, 
for  it  gave  the  Bulgaria  of  the  Berlin  Congress  a 
definite  hold  on  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia. 
Christianity  in  the  Balkans  has  been  in  fact  a  mental 
uniform  in  which  conflicting  nations  have  marched 
in  a  long  and  doubtful  warfare.  The  mission  of  the 
Church  has  been  patriotic  rather  than  spiritual ;  but 
with  all  its  shortcomings  the  Church  has  been  the 
one  solace,  the  one  ideal  element,  in  the  life  of  the 
Balkan  peasant.  If  it  has  failed  to  infuse  energy 
and  spread  light,  if  it  has  grown  lax  and  its  clergy 
degraded,  it  has  been  for  its  adherents,  as 
Brailsford  says,  the  one  link  wdth  the  past,  the  sole 
care  that  goes  beyond  food  and  raiment,  and  it  has 
formed  the  strongest  bond  between  them  and  their 
orthodox  bretluren  in  Russia.  The  Macedonian 
peasant,  like  the  peasant  of  the  Volga,  has  a  haunting 
belief  in  the  constant  presence  of  God  and  in  a 
glorious  legion  of  saints,  sometimes  visible  but 
always  active. 

Oddly  enough  the  first  Pan-Slavist  was  a  Southern 
Slav,  Krijanitch,  a  Croatian  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  preached  the  union  of  all  Slav  peoples 
‘‘  under  the  very  gentle  and  very  illustrious  Lord  of 
Russia.”  Gaj,  in  the  nineteenth  century  compared 
Southern  Slavia  to  a  triangular  lyre  of  which  the 
points  are  Scutari,  Villach  and  Varna.  Styria  and 
Carinthia,  Carniola,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Montenegro, 
Herzegovina,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Southern  Hun¬ 
gary,  he  likened  to  the  broken  strings  which  must 
be  stretched  afresh  so  that  the  instrument  may 
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again  give  forth  melody.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Pan-Slavism  within  the  Austrian  mon¬ 
archy  is  only  a  pretext  for  the  advance  of  the  Slav 
nationalities,  economically,  politically,  and  last  but 
not  least,  socially.  It  is  in  fact  rather  a  means  of 
extorting  concessions  from  the  Government  than  a 
serious  project  of  disruption.  Outside  the  monarchy 
it  has  been  a  political  programme,  but  as  far  as  the 
Balkans  go.  Sir  William  White’s  words,  written  in 
1885,  hold  good.  “  These  newly  emancipated  races 
want  to  breathe  free  air  and  not  through  Russian 
nostrils.”  What  is  more,  they  have  an  interesting 
and  chequered  but  not  altogether  inglorious  past. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  a  temporary  ascendancy  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  was  gained, 
first  by  Bulgaria  under  its  Tsars  Simeon  (893-927) 
and  Ivan  Asen  II.  (1218-1241),  and  then  by  Servia 
under  Dushan  (1331-1335).  But  feuds  and  a  feeble 
ruler  gave  the  Turk  his  opportunity.  The  battle  of 
Kossovo  in  1389  practically  annihilated  the  Servian 
power,  and  the  Turkish  conquest  became  merely  a 
question  of  time.  After  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
in  1453  the  Turks  not  only  conquered  the  Byzantine 
empire  and  the  Slavonic  peoples  of  the  Balkans,  but 
they  spread  through  Hungary  and  South  Russia, 
reaching  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  very 
gates  of  Vienna.  From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  onwards  the  entire  Servian  nation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  handful  of  Montenegrin  mountaineers, 
was  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk.  The  people 
were  transformed  into  r ayahs,  and  as  conquered 
infidels  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turkish  landlords, 
Turkish  officials,  and  Turkish  warriors.  The  Bul¬ 
garian  nation  meanwhile  was  practically  obliterated 
by  four  centuries  of  the  same  tyranny,  for  Bulgaria 
was  the  highway  to  Austria  and  Russia,  and  through 
it  the  Turkish  army  swept  like  a  blight  during  the 
continual  wars  with  these  two  Powers. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  domination, 
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all  national  life  was  confined  to  one  phase,  the 
ecclesiastical.  The  Church  was  the  one  form  of 
association  which  was  not  treasonable,  and  Church 
Synods  the  only  kind  of  local  self-government  allowed 
by  law.  At  first  the  Church  enjoyed  greater  power 
than  ever  before  owing  to  the  Turkish  fear  of  the 
power  of  Rome.  The  Greek  Church  was  placed 
under  a  Patriarch,  who  was  head  both  of  the  Church 
and  the  tributary  community,  with  power  to  settle 
all  disputes  between  Christians  in  which  no  Moslem 
was  concerned.  But  as  soon  as  a  juster  estimate  was 
formed  of  the  position  of  the  Pope,  the  patriarchal 
chair  was  openly  sold,  the  Church  became  corrupt 
and  even  helped  the  Moslem  ruler  to  oppress  the 
Christian  community. 

In  1683  the  Turks  sustained  their  great  defeat 
before  Vienna,  and  the  tide  of  their  power  began  to 
ebb.  As  their  military  strength  declined,  being  then, 
as  they  are  to  this  day,  merely  a  predatory  and 
nomadic  tribe,  they  felt  the  need  of  diplomacy,  and 
the  Phanariots,  who  lived  in  a  quarter  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  called  Phanar,  on  the  Golden  Horn — in  other 
words  the  Greek  aristocracy — were  used  as  inter¬ 
preters  and  go-betweens.  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Christian  Turkey  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  whose  object  was  to  Hellenise 
the  Christian  races  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Thus 
these  unfortunate  people  had  to  submit  to  a  double 
yoke,  Turkish  and  Greek.  The  Phanariot  adminis¬ 
tration  was  bad,  for  the  Phanariots  were  both 
tyrannical  and  venal  ;  but  they  unconsciously  con¬ 
ferred  a  great  benefit  on  the  oppressed  race  by 
diffusing  culture  and  thus  arousing  first  national 
genius  and  then  national  rivalry. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  signalised  by  revolt. 
The  unity  and  power  of  action  which  the  Church, 
with  all  its  faults,  had  kept  alive  were  strengthened 
by  the  growth  of  national  consciousness  and  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  literary  movement  which  heralded 
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each  national  uprising.  The  schoolmaster  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  insurgent  chief,  and  the 
functions  of  the  two  were  often  combined  in  the  same 
individual.  Another  factor  in  the  movement  of 
liberation  was  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Whether  the  “  historic 
mission  ”  of  Russia  dated  from  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great  or  not,  it  became  an  active  policy  in  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  and  Russian  agents  were 
employed  to  stir  up  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks. 
In  1774,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
a  new^  principle  was  introduced  into  the  relations  of 
Turkey  with  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Kainardji, 
which  in  effect  gave  Russia  a  protectorate  over  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  by  providing  that 
the  Russian  Ambassador  might  interfere  in  the 
interests  of  the  rayahs. 

Owing  to  these  various  causes  the  liberation  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Balkans  proceeded  with  even  greater 
speed  in  the  South  Slavonic  races  in  Austria-Hungary. 
The  nation  (narod)  was  held  to  embrace  not  only  the 
Balkans  but  the  brethren  in  Austria  too.  The  poet 
Gaj  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  another  writer, 
Niksa  Marko  Gradi,  who  died  at  Ragusa  in  1894, 
held  that  the  Dalmatians  were  but  an  element  of 
the  nation  which  is  composed  of  the  Serbs,  the  Croats, 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Slovenes,  who  live  scattered 
in  the  small  Balkan  States  and  in  the  Empire  of  the 
Hapsburg.  There  has  long  been  a  movement  in 
Austria,  of  which  the  Slovene  riots  at  Laibach  in 
1908  and  the  agitation  in  Croatia  (which  culminated 
in  the  treason  trials  of  1909)  were  a  part,  for  the 
reconstitution  of  the  empire  into  a  triune  state, 
consisting  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Southern  Slavia. 
In  the  decisive  struggle  with  the  Magyars, .  which 
such  a  revolution  would  involve,  Croatia  holds  the 
key.  Lying  just  north  of  Bosnia  and  stretching 
nearly  from  Trieste  to  Belgrade,  with  a  population 
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racially  identical  with  that  of  Servia,  Croatia  is 
like  a  long  arm  threatening,  as  in  1848,  to  strike  the 
Magyars  in  the  back.  The  strength  of  the  agitation 
was  no  doubt  much  exaggerated,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  convince  the  Hungarian  Government  of  the 
necessity  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina  in  1908.  There  are  rumours  of  a  very 
strong  movement  in  Dalmatia  on  the  same  lines  in 
the  last  few  months.  It  is  even  said  that  important 
municipalities  like  those  of  Spalato  and  Sebenico 
have  been  dissolved  by  the  Government  because  of 
action  taken  in  connection  with  the  war  in  the 
Balkans. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
triangle  of  land  now  known  as  Servia,  which  of 
course  only  contains  a  fraction  of  the  Servian  race 
together  with  a  small  proportion  of  Bulgarians,  won 
back  its  freedom  under  Milosh  Obrenovitch,  who  was 
proclaimed  prince  in  1817.  Throughout  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  principality  had  a  chequered 
history,  at  one  time  enlisting  European  sympathy, 
at  another  exciting  European  disgust  by  the  sordid 
intrigues  and  bloody  political  changes,  chiefly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  contending  dynasties  of  Kara  George 
and  Michael  Obrenovitch.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  in 
1878  the  Servian  State  was  declared  independent, 
and  in  1882  the  principality  became  a  kingdom  but 
with  a  history  no  more  tranquil  or  less  squalid. 
In  1903  Europe  was  horrified  by  the  brutal  assassi¬ 
nation  in  revolting  circumstances  of  King  Alexander 
Obrenovitch  and  his  Queen  to  make  room  for  Peter 
Karageorgevitch  who,  after  a  decorous  interval,  was 
recognised  by  all  the  Powers. 

The  country  has,  in  spite  of  internal  disturbance, 
benefited  by  her  independence,  and  presents  a  great 
contrast  to  the  neighbouring  Turkish  provinces  ;  for 
while  Servia  as  a  state  was  earning  the  contempt  of 
the  civilised  world,  the  Servian  peasant  sowed  in 
hope  and  reaped  in  peace.  The  great  difficulty  of 
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the  Servians  has  been  the  political  and  economic 
blockade  organised  by  Austria-Hungary  since  1878 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  natural  outlet  of 
Servian  commerce  to  the  sea.  When  Baron  Aerenthal 
became  Foreign  Minister  at  Vienna  he  broke  up  the 
commercial  treaty  contracted  between  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  who  had  agreed  to  forget  the  battle  of 
Slivnitza.  A  further  blow  was  inflicted  by  the 
annexation  in  1908  of  Bosnia,  to  which  Servia,  being 
unsupported  by  Russia,  had  eventually  to  agree  in 
1909.  But  the  annexation  was  to  some  extent  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  withdrawal  of  Austrian  troops  from 
the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  which  rendered  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Servia  with  Montenegro  possible.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  this  branch  of  the  Slavonic 
race  it  is  always  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  somewhat  neurotic  Servians  of  Belgrade  and  their 
more  stolid  brethren  of  the  country  districts.  The 
latter  were  always,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
critics,  good  material  for  soldiers,  as  indeed  they 
have  proved  themselves  in  the  present  war. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
iniquities  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  regard  to 
its  obligations,  but  one  can  hardly  exaggerate,  as 
Mr.  Brailsford  sayS;  the  sense  of  degradation  and 
injustice  which  the  self-seeking  of  Europe  creates  in 
the  Turkish  mind.  Again  and  again  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions  have  been  entered  into  by  the  European 
Powers,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  Balkan 
States,  which  have  been  callously  broken.  The 
action  of  Russia  with  regard  to  Batoum  in  1886  ;  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  by 
Austria-Hungary  in  1908  ;  the  action  of  Italy  in 
Tripoli  in  1911,  are  cases  in  point ;  but,  as  the 
Spanish  proverb  has  it,  when  the  Abbot  has  a  good 
voice  the  Novice  also  learns  to  sing,  and  the  minor 
States  are  in  no  way  backward.  Under  Article  42 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  Servia  was  called  upon  to  bear 
a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt  on  account  of 
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the  new  territories  assigned  to  her  under  the  treaty  ; 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople 
were  to  fix  the  amount  in  concert  with  the  Sublime 
Porte  on  an  equitable  basis,  but  no  settlement  has 
ever  been  arrived  at,  and  no  payment  has  ever  been 
made.  Article  33  made  similar  provisions  for  Monte¬ 
negro  which  again  have  not  been  carried  out.  Under 
Article  9,  Bulgaria  in  1909  owed  a  sum  then  capita¬ 
lised  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Ottoman  Bank 
at  £7,200,000,  of  which  not  a  penny  had  been  paid. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  annual  tribute  of  £120,000 
a  year  for  Roumelia,  which  was  fitfully  paid  up  to 
1908,  and  was  included  in  the  arrangement  made 
between  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  in  1909. 
Article  44  of  the  same  treaty  provided  that  the 
Jews,  whose  treatment  in  Roumania  had  long  been 
a  scandal,  should  be  allowed  naturalisation  and  other 
privileges,  but  although  a  law  was  passed  removing 
the  disabilities  it  has  remained  a  dead  letter. 

Montenegro,  although  perhaps  not  more  scrupulous 
than  other  Balkan  States  in  the  matter  of  treaty 
obligations,  has  not  only  always  maintained  her  own 
liberty,  but  has  always  been  devoted  to  the  Slav 
ideal  and  the  union  of  the  Serb  race.  This  devotion 
has  naturally  brought  her  into  conflict  more  than 
once  with  Austria,  who  till  the  evacuation  of  Novi- 
Bazar  held  Montenegro  as  in  a  vice,  surrounding  her 
on  three  sides  with  Austrian  territory  and  on  the 
fourth  with  Austrian  influence.  This  little  country 
is  a  huge  natural  fortress,  in  which  a  small  army  is 
defeated  and  a  large  one  starves  ;  but  its  alliances 
by  marriage  with  the  royal  families  of  Russia  and 
Italy  have  always  protected  it  from  the  results  which 
less  fortunate  States  would  have  incurred  for  rash 
and  sometimes  foolhardy  action. 

The  Prussia,  however,  of  the  Balkan  alliance  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Bulgarian  nation,  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  had  almost  been  forgotten  by  Europe. 
It  seemed  that  the  Turkish  domination  had  all  but 
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crushed  the  national  spirit  and  that  the  national 
consciousness  was  extinct.  Nevertheless,  although 
the  first  Bulgarian  school  was  only  founded  in  1835 — 
at  Gabrova — within  ten  years  fifty-three  such  institu¬ 
tions  were  in  existence  and  the  educational  move¬ 
ment  had  taken  firm  hold.  Then  followed  the  revolt 
against  Greek  ascendency,  and  against  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople.  This 
revolt  culminated  in  the  issue  by  the  Porte  of  the 
firman  of  the  28th  of  February,  1870,  confirmed  in 
1872,  by  which  the  Exarch,  or  head  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church,  was  instituted  and  allowed  to  appoint  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  in  fact  to  form  a  religious  community, 
or  millet,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Greeks.  Six 
years  later  came  the  ill-fated  insurrection  of  1876, 
followed  by  the  infamous  Bulgarian  atrocities,  of 
which  Sir  Edwin  Pears  has  given  a  graphic  account, 
and  leading  to  the  espousal  of  the  Bulgarian  cause  by 
Europe. 

The  Bulgarians  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Bulgarians 
of  Macedonia  rarely  make  a  favourable  impression 
at  first.  They  are,  as  many  travellers  have  said, 
dull,  reserved,  and  unfriendly,  without  either  the 
plausible  grace  and  quick  intelligence  of  the  Greek 
or  the  dignified  courtesy  and  defiant  independence 
of  the  Albanian.  Even  the  women  are  unpre¬ 
possessing.  The  nation  has  no  sense  for  externals, 
the  national  costumes  are  rarely  picturesque,  the 
national  dances  and  the  national  songs  are  monoto¬ 
nous.  The  race  was  not  originally  Slav,  in  fact  is 
probably  akin  to  the  Finns,  but  has  been  completely 
Sla vised,  and  all  the  ties  of  language  and  religion 
connect  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Slavs  and  not  with 
the  Turks.  To  thefi  mixed  origin  the  Bulgarians 
doubtless  owe  the  qualities  which  inspire  strangers 
with  respect,  in  spite  of  their  flat  noses  and  ungainly 
appearance,  namely  industry  and  a  vast  capacity  for 
uninteresting  work.  Their  vices  are  the  mean  habits 
of  the  down-trodden,  and  the  more  one  learns  of 
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them,  the  more  one  is  filled  with  a  kindly  pity,  and 
the  more  one  understands  their  indignation  against 
their  oppressor. 

The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  1878,  which  followed 
the  Russo-Turkish  war,  would  have  given  the 
Bulgarians  three-fifths  of  the  whole  peninsula  and  a 
population  of  4,000,000.  Unfortunately  the  Great 
Powers  intervened,  wrongly  fearing  that  the  big 
Bulgaria  would  become  a  Russian  dependency. 
England  took  the  lead  in  the  negotiations  which 
restored  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Macedonia  to  Turkish  rule.  Eastern 
Roumelia  was  placed  under  a  separate  Constitution. 
In  1879  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  was  elected 
Prince  of  Bulgaria.  In  1885  the  bloodless  revolution 
at  Philippopolis  took  place,  and  the  Union  of  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Roumelia  was  proclaimed.  The  op¬ 
position  of  Servia  was  overcome  by  the  battle  of 
Slivnitza,  and  but  for  Austrian  intervention  the 
Bulgarian  army  would  have  dictated  terms  at  Bel¬ 
grade.  The  following  summer,  however.  Prince 
Alexander  was  kidnapped  by  Philo-Russian  con- 
spnators  with  the  connivance  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  forced  to  abdicate,  and  transported  to  Russian 
territory.  Stambouloff,  the  President  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Assembly,  organised  a  counter-revolution,  but 
Prince  Alexander,  though  he  returned  to  Bulgaria, 
decided  to  abdicate.  After  an  interregnum,  in 
which  the  Bulgarian  statesmen  who  acted  as  regents 
showed  infinite  courage  and  resource.  Prince  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  elected  to  the  throne  in  1887.  Stambouloff 
carried  on  the  Government  till  1894,  when  he  was 
dismissed  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  decided  to 
conciliate  Russia,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Sofia  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  never  been  cleared  up.  In  1896 
Prince  Boris,  the  heir-apparent,  was  converted  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  faith,  and  shortly  afterwards  Prince 
Ferdinand  received  investiture  from  the  Sultan  and 
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recognition  from  the  Powers.  From  that  time 
onwards  Bulgaria  has  never  looked  back,  and  in 
1908  Prince  Ferdinand  proclaimed  his  independence, 
and  took  the  title  of  King  of  Bulgaria,  and  in  1909 
that  of  King  of  the  Bulgarians,  thereby  making  a 
claim  to  the  fealty  of  Bulgarians  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  kingdom. 

Travelling  from  Servia  to  Bulgaria  one  cannot 
help  contrasting  the  Serb  inhabitant  of  Belgrade,  if 
not  of  the  country  districts,  with  the  average  Bul¬ 
garian.  The  former  is  a  talker  and  lounger  ;  the 
latter  a  doer  and  worker.  Belgrade  is  sleepy  and 
sordid  ;  while  Sofia  is  bustling  and  progressive. 
Bulgaria  has  prospered  greatly  in  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  manufacture,  as  well  as  in  education 
and  literature  ;  while  in  military  matters,  as  the 
world  now  knows,  there  have  been  enormous  strides. 
Public  works  have  been  instituted  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  country  has  been  covered  with  a  net-work 
of  railways.  Wealth  has  been  increased  ;  order  has 
been  maintained.  Rural  credit  has  been  fostered  by 
agricultural  banks  ;  stock  has  been  improved  ;  re¬ 
afforestation  has  been  taken  in  hand.  In  short, 
owdng  to  the  determined  perseverance  of  this  virile 
race  Bulgaria  is  almost  a  model  State. 

Naturally,  in  Bulgaria,  sympathy  with  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Bulgarian  has  been  fanned.  Naturally,  the 
Hellenised  Bulgars  to  the  South  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  Hellenism, 
and  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  kindred  State  ; 
and  in  this  they  received  every  encouragement  from 
the  Church  of  the  Exarchate,  which  was  really 
occupied  in  creating  Bulgarians  by  its  services  and 
schools. 

Naturally,  also,  the  Bulgarian  propaganda  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  districts  where  the  population  was  largely 
Servian.  Thus,  when  the  Macedonian  insurrection 
of  1903,  which  had  been  more  than  ten  years  in  pre¬ 
paration,  broke  out,  the  Bulgarian  people  were  deeply 
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stirred,  and  were  not  likely  to  forget  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  brutality  with  which  the  movement  was 
put  down.  In  1903  the  army  was  reorganised  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  Russian  model.  The  reserve 
service  was  extended  from  eight  to  eighteen  years 
in  the  infantry,  and  to  sixteen  years  in  the  other 
arms,  the  longest  period  of  service  in  Europe.  There 
was  only  one  object  which  could  inspire  such  a  force, 
the  liberation  of  their  brethren  in  Macedonia.  The 
religious  services  and  the  blessing  of  entire  regiments 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  recalled 
incidents  in  the  Russo-Turkish  campaigns  of  1877, 
and  would  naturally  evoke  an  echo  throughout  the 
dominions  of  the  Tsar,  only  comprehensible  to  those 
in  touch  with  Russian  public  opinion,  which  is  now 
a  far  more  powerful  organ  than  it  was  when  it  forced 
Alexander  II.  into  war  against  his  will. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  passing  as  to  Rou mania, 
which  is  sometimes  not  reckoned  as  a  Balkan  State 
because  separated  by  the  Danube  from  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  because  her  people  speak  a  different 
tongue,  and  are  more  akin  to  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Western  Hungary,  where  3,000,000  of  their 
brethren  in  race  and  religion  live  under  the  Magyar 
yoke  ;  but  her  position  and  her  history  justify  her 
claim  to  a  place  in  Balkan  politics.  In  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  present  kingdom  of 
Roumania  was  represented  by  two  separate  pro¬ 
vinces,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which  were  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  and  the  protection  of 
Russia.  One  of  the  main  results  of  the  Crimean  War 
was  that  the  principalities  were  placed  under  the 
collective  guarantee  of  the  Powers.  For  many  years 
Austria  had  opposed  the  union  of  the  two  provinces, 
fearing  a  second  Piedmont  on  her  Transylvanian 
frontier.  But  in  1859  Prince  Couza  was  simul¬ 
taneously  elected  prince  by  both  principalities,  and 
in  1861  the  union  of  the  principalities  was  recognised 
by  the  Powers  for  the  prince’s  lifetime ;  Prince 
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Couza  abdicated  in  1866,  and  Prince  Charles  of 
Hohenzollern  was  elected  his  successor  after  a 
plebiscitiini  in  which  687,969  voted  for  him  and  224 
against. 

The  Roumanians  claim  descent  from  the  Roman 
soldiers  who  garrisoned  Dacia,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  traditional  belief  the  Franco-German  war 
caused  a  rebellion — a  storm,  the  after-effects  of  which 
the  French  defeat  and  the  prince’s  personal  popularity 
enabled  him  to  weather. 

During  the  Russo-Turkish  war  the  gallantry  of 
the  Roumanian  army  at  Plevna  and  elsewhere  made 
good  Roumania’s  claim  to  special  recognition  at 
Berlin,  and  though  Russian  gratitude  took  the  form 
of  annexing  Bessarabia  and  giving  the  Turkish 
Dobrudscha  in  its  place,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
representative.  Count  Andrassy,  successfully  advo¬ 
cated  the  cause  of  Roumanian  independence. 

Almost  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
election  of  Charles  of  Hohenzollern,  and  in  that  time 
the  semi-civilised  nation  has  been  transformed  into 
a  modern  State,  the  first  in  South-eastern  Europe 
in  regard  to  its  administration,  organisation,  and 
commercial  importance.  Bucharest  has  grown  into 
a  little  Paris  with  some  Parisian  vices,  a  go-ahead 
city  where  every  one  lives  above  his  income.  In 
general,  however,  the  finance  and  commerce  of  the 
country  are  in  a  sound  progressive  state.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  country  is  the  neglected  state  of  the 
peasantry.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1899 
78  per  cent.,  and  in  1909,  60  per  cent.,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  over  seven  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  treatment  of  the  Jews  has  already  been 
referred  to,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish 
disabilities  are  a  breach  of  solemn  obligations  under¬ 
taken  at  Berlin.  The  only  excuse — if  it  be  an 
excuse — that  can  be  made  is  that  there  are  in 
Roumania  a  larger  number  of  this  race  in  proportion 
to  the  total  population  than  in  an^^  other  country 
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in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  feared  that  if  Jews  received 
civil  and  political  rights  they  would  become  masters 
of  the  whole  soil.  They  already  monopolise  most 
of  the  retail  trade.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  the  terrible  agrarian  revolt  of  1907,  which 
arose  from  the  tyranny  and  exaction  of  certain 
middlemen  and  farmers — mostly  German  Jews — 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  murder,  torture,  and 
mutilation,  of  large  numbers  of  Jews. 

Roumania  has  been  careful  now,  as  in  1909,  to 
maintain  an  independent  position.  In  a  Circular 
Note  issued  in  that  year  the  Roumanian  Government 
stated,  “  There  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  an 
understanding  with  Austria-Hungary  or  any  other 
Power.  Roumania  is  absolutely  free  and  will  always 
judge  the  situation  according  to  her  own  interests, 
only  defending  them  if  attacked.”  The  leader  of 
the  Conservative  Opposition  went  further  and  said 
that  a  rectification  of  the  Dobrudscha  frontier  would 
go  a  great  way  to  satisfy  public  feeling ;  that 
Roumania  must  claim  the  right  of  erecting  fortifica¬ 
tions  on  the  Danube  ;  that  she  must  further  ask 
Austria-Hungary  to  renounce  the  provisions  of  the 
London  Convention  ;  that  she  could  not  admit  the 
representatives  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  to  the  Danube 
Commission  ;  and  finally,  that  she  ought  to  obtain 
the  right  of  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  for  her  navy. 
With  regard  to  this  last  point,  it  is  improbable  that 
Russia  will  raise  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles  till 
she  has  built  her  navy  ;  but  Roumania  will  no  doubt 
put  this  and  other  matters  forward  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  offers. 

Roumania’ s  interest  in  Macedonia  has  been  excited 
by  the  kinship  claimed  by  the  Kutzo-Vlachs,  a  small 
body  of  timid  shepherds  living  in  the  mountains  of 
Macedonia.  When  Macedonia  became  the  battle¬ 
field  of  national  propaganda,  and  when  Greeks  were 
being  proved  to  be  Bulgarians  and  Bulgarians  to  be 
Servians,  Vlach  schools  were  established  in  Monastir, 
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and  an  agitation  set  on  foot  for  the  appointment  of 
a  bishop.  The  inspiration  of  the  movement,  however, 
came  from  the  Porte,  which,  having  proved  an  adept 
in  playing  off  the  great  Powers  against  one  another, 
under  the  late  Sultan,  showed  equal  ability  in  manipu¬ 
lating  the  rivalry  of  the  different  nationalities.  It 
is  a  significant  comment  on  the  boast  of  the  strength 
of  Hellenism  made  by  M.  Theotokis  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1908,  that  this  Hellenised  people  after  the 
Greco-Turkish  war  asked  to  be  put  under  Turkish 
rather  than  Greek  rule.  This  shows,  as  Sir  Charles 
Eliot  says,  that  Christians  without  political  aims 
and  ambitions  could  be  happy  under  Turkish  rule, 
though  remaining  steadfast  adherents  of  the  Orthodox 
faith. 

The  wild  Turkish  province  of  Albania  includes 
the  vilayets  of  Scutari,  Janina,  and  part  of  Monastir. 
The  Albanians,  a  definitely  non-Slav  and  relatively 
aboriginal  race,  are  divided  into  two  principal  tribes, 
the  Ghegs  of  Northern  and  the  Tosks  of  Southern 
Albania.  Of  the  Northern  Albanians  some  60  per 
cent,  are  Mohammedans.  Central  Albania  is  almost 
entirely  Moslem.  In  Southern  Albania  there  is  a 
considerable  Christian  population  whose  limits  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  Greek-speaking  districts.  In  all  there 
are  about  480,000  Christians,  of  whom  about  100,000 
are  Roman  Catholics,  almost  all  of  them  belonging 
to  the  Gheg  tribes  of  the  North  ;  the  remainder  are 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Out  of  a  total  population 
of  1,600,000  about  1,200,000  are  Albanians,  250,000 
Serbs  or  Bulgars,  about  100,000  Greeks,  and  the 
balance  Vlachs. 

The  Albanians  aspire,  it  is  said,  to  become  an 
independent  State,  but  family  feuds  and  religious 
differences  are  the  cause  or  excuse  for  incessant 
fighting.  The  average  number  of  assassinations  in 
Scutari  is  said  to  be  three  per  day.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  trade,  art  and  literature,  are  all 
neglected.  For  the  Turks  Albania  has  been  till 
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recently  a  disaffected  but  excellent  recruiting  ground. 
The  greatest  mistake  of  the  Young  Turk  was  to 
quarrel  with  the  Albanians.  No  interest  has  been 
shown  either  bv  the  Government  or  the  inhabitants 
in  education.  The  telephone  and  the  electric  light 
are,  I  believe,  still  forbidden  at  Scutari,  and  till 
recently  neither  books  nor  newspapers  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  country.  Meanwhile  it  has  long  been 
a  nest  of  Italian  and  Austrian  intrigue.  The  ground 
for  the  Italian  interest,  apart  from  the  naval  questions 
raised  by  the  harbours  of  Durazzo  and  Vallona,  is  the 
presence  of  154,000  Albanian  emigrants  in  Southern 
Italy  and  52,000  in  Sicily.  The  Austrian  interest  is 
purely  political,  the  influence  of  Austrian  commerce 
having  to  a  great  extent  given  way  to  that  of  Italy. 

Though  the  Albanians  are  savages  of  so  merciless 
a  character  that  a  current  proverb  runs :  “  Don’t 
despair,  God  is  not  an  Albanian,”  yet  the  Ghegs  are 
simple,  brave,  faithful  men,  and  the  Tosks  possess 
the  same  virtues,  modified  by  their  contact  with  the 
Greeks  and  Vlachs. 

The  early  enthusiasm  of  Albania  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Young  Turks  soon  expired  when  the 
Moslems  found  that  it  meant  equality  with  the 
Christians,  and  the  Christians  found  it  could  not 
protect  them  from  the  Moslems.  Indeed  Miss 
Durham  is  of  opinion  that  only  by  a  military  force 
and  a  strong  hand  will  it  be  possible  to  maintain 
peace. 

Till  the  recent  war  showed  them  in  a  new  light, 
no  one  who  knew  the  Balkans  would  have  attached 
much  importance  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  thoroughly 
discredited  by  their  past  conduct,  but  most  of  all 
by  their  behaviour  in  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1897. 
Greece,  malaria-haunted  and  uncultivated,  inhabited 
by  an  idle,  talkative,  light-hearted  people,  has 
hitherto  been  a  land  of  politics  and  democracy, 
swarming  with  doctors  without  patients  and  barristers 
without  briefs.  Its  agriculture  has  been  neglected. 
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its  finances  wasted,  and  the  army  has  been  proved 
inefficient  again  and  again.  However,  the  arrival  of 
M.  Venezelos  appears  to  have  effected  great  financial 
and  military  reforms,  and  the  future  may  have  other 
surprises  in  store.  In  Macedonia  the  Greeks  are  to 
be  found  along  with  the  Turks  in  the  towns,  but 
rarely  in  the  country  districts.  In  Macedonia  at 
any  rate  the  type  of  Greek  does  not  differ  much  in 
appearance  from  the  type  of  Slav.  Language  is  the 
only  test.  As  to  blood,  it  is  clear  from  the  history 
alike  of  Greece  herself,  and  still  more  of  Macedonia, 
that  the  modern  Greek  is  of  a  very  mixed  race. 
Roughly  speaking  the  Greeks  congregate  in  the  towns 
of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  along  the  sea  coasts. 
In  Salonika  they  are  enormously  outnumbered  by 
the  Spanish  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  80,000,  and 
who  form  the  majority  of  the  population.  Their 
importance  in  Macedonia  is  chiefly  due  to  the  power 
long  exercised  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  and  the 
recognised  Greek  Church,  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Phanar,  and  their  own  commercial  skill  and  native 
adroitness. 

Hitherto,  at  any  rate,  the  career  of  the  Greek 
State,  with  its  political  convulsions  and  constitu¬ 
tional  experiments,  has  not  been  a  success,  either 
on  the  mainland  or  in  the  islands.  As  far  as  Corfu 
is  concerned,  its  administration  shows  how  little 
Greek  ambitions  are  justified,  though  no  doubt  the 
Government  is  better  than  that  of  Turkey.  The 
occupation  by  Italy  of  many  islands  in  the  ^gean 
during  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  the  capture  of 
others  by  the  Greek  fleet,  will  give  an  additional 
interest  to  the  negotiations  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  as  far  as  Macedonia  is  concerned  the  Greeks  are 
merely  one,  and  not  even  the  strongest,  of  the 
political  parties  ;  while  as  to  representing  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  Greek  bands  of  brigands  have  not  lagged 
far  behind  the  Bulgarian  in  savagery. 

When  the  history  of  Turkey  in  Europe  comes  finally 
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to  be  written  it  will  be  a  chapter  of  shame  to  the 
Great  Powers,  at  any  rate  since  the  year  1878. 
There  have  been  three  phases  in  the  attitude  of  the 
European  Powers.  The  first  a  period  of  fear,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Ottomans  at  Vienna  in 
1683  ;  next  the  period  of  the  reconquest  of  Christian 
lands  and  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  Ottoman 
invader  ;  and  last,  the  period  of  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  European  Turkey  which  com¬ 
menced  with  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji  in  1774. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Russia,  backed  by  the  other  Powers,  took  a  foremost 
part  in  assisting  the  movement  of  freedom  which 
sprang  up  among  the  Balkans,  and  in  this  she  repre¬ 
sented  the  traditions,  religious  and  historical,  of  her 
people.  But  for  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  she  was  opposed  by  England,  whose  policy 
has  always  been  to  resist  the  great  preponderance 
of  any  one  Power,  for  behind  Russian  philanthropy 
lay  Russia’s  desire  for  territorial  and  political 
expansion,  which  threatened  the  route  to  India. 
Till  the  revolution  and  the  commencement  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  in  Russia  this  English  distrust 
of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  continued,  and  the  ideal 
of  the  Russian  people  of  freeing  their  Slavonic  brethren 
from  the  unbeliever  was  considered  a  cloak  to  a  far 
more  ambitious  design.  The  Balkan  peoples  were, 
it  was  thought,  likely  to  prove  mere  catspaws. 

Far  seeing  men  like  Sir  William  White  recognised 
long  ago  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  this  policy. 
Writing  in  1885  to  Sir  Robert  Morier,  then  British 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  said — 

“  The  future  European  Turkey,  to  Adrianople  at 
any  rate,  must  sooner  or  later  belong  to  Christian 
races.  ...  We  have  always  been  accused  by  Russia 
and  her  agents  in  the  East  of  being  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  emanicipation  of  Christian  races  in  Turkey. 
The  reasons  for  a  particular  line  of  policy  on  our 
part  have  ceased  to  exist  and  we  are  free  to  act 
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impartially  and  take  up  gradually  with  proper 
restraints  the  line  which  made  Palmerston  famous 
in  regard  to  Belgium,  Italy,  etc.  The  Russians  have 
made  sacrifices  to  liberate  Greece,  Servia,  and  the 
Principalities.  But  they  have  lost  all  their  influence 
in  Greece,  Servia,  and  Roumania.  Montenegro  alone 
remains  faithful.  They  are  now  about  to  lose  the 
Bulgarians.  .  .  .  These  newly  emancipated  races 
want  to  breathe  free  air  and  not  through  Russian 
nostrils.  ...  I  feel  of  course  that  all  these  things 
may  have  a  contrecoup  in  Asia,  but  we  cannot  shape 
our  course  in  Europe  by  purely  Asiatic  considerations. 
Of  course  our  great  interests  are  there,  but  we  still 
have  a  European  position  and  even  European 
interests.” 

Unfortunately  these  views  were  not  heartily 
adopted  by  the  British  Government. 

The  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  placed  the  Balkan 
problem  on  a  new  footing,  but  its  cardinal  defect 
was  the  inadequate  protection  afforded  for  the 
Christians  in  the  Macedonian  and  ^gean  provinces 
which  were  left  under  Turkish  control.  On  paper 
the  provisions  were  abundant.  In  particular. 
Clause  23  of  that  Treaty  provided  for  the  institution 
of  local  commissions  which  were  to  elaborate  statutes 
for  the  future  government  of  these  districts.  But 
though  local  commissions  were  appointed  and 
statutes  were  drafted  they  were  never  put  into  force. 
The  Sultan  played  the  Powers  off  one  against  another, 
and  the  successes  of  the  Turkish  army  in  1897 
against  Greece  made  the  Porte  less  amenable.  The 
Bulgarian  Insurgent  Committee,  first  founded  in 
1895,  was  merely  an  organised  form  of  brigandage 
with  patriotic  objects,  and  the  agreement  of  Russia 
and  Austria  in  1898  was  dictated  by  a  fear  of  the 
results  of  this  new  movement.  The  policy  of  these 
two  Powers,  to  whom  their  European  colleagues  in 
1903  delegated  their  own  duties  and  obligations 
under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  appeared  to  be  that  of 
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presenting  ineffective  schemes  of  reform  to  keep  the 
sores  open.  In  1902  insurrection  again  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Balkans,  and  the  Sultan,  as  usual  in  the 
hope  of  averting  intervention,  promulgated  his  own 
scheme  of  reform.  The  scheme  propounded  by 
Austria  and  Russia  in  1903  was  an  amplification  of 
the  Sultan’s  programme  of  December,  1902.  Hilmi 
Pasha  was  to  be  Inspector-General,  and  under  him 
financial  and  judicial  reforms,  as  well  as  a  new 
system  of  gendarmerie,  were  to  be  introduced  at  the 
vilayets  of  Monastir,  Kossovo,  and  Salonika,  which 
constitute  Macedonia  as  the  Porte  knows  it.  These 
reforms  were  a  failure,  and  the  insurrection  of  1903 
broke  out.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Tsar  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  met  at  Muerzteg  in  September 
of  that  year  and  a  new  scheme  was  promulgated 
which  came  into  operation  in  April,  1904.  This  also 
was  a  failure,  for,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  observed  in  a 
despatch  to  Sir  F.  Plunket,  our  Ambassador  at 
Vienna :  “  The  instructions  were  absolutely  silent 
upon  the  question  of  finance,  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  at  the  root  of  all  Macedonian  reform.” 

Fresh  proposals  were  put  forward  by  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe  in  1905,  and  in  December,  1905,  an  Inter¬ 
national  Financial  Commission,  which  also  proved  a 
failure,  was  erected.  Matters  continued  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse  in  1906,  1907,  and  down  to  July,  1908. 
The  savage  activity  of  Bulgarian  and  Servian  bands 
became  more  and  more  serious.  Early  in  January, 
1908,  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  M.  Isvolsky  made  further 
proposals,  of  which  Sir  Edward’s  were  so  drastic  that 
they  probably  precipitated  the  revolt  of  the  Young 
Turks. 

At  first  this  movement  seemed  likely  to  combine 
all  parties  and  creeds,  in  spite  of  the  profound  mis¬ 
trust  with  which  the  doctrinaire  character  of  the 
Young  Turk  leaders  had  always  inspired  observers 
as  skilled  as  Sir  Charles  Eliot.  The  mysterious 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  compelled  the 
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proclamation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  Parliament,  under  the  old  scheme  of 
1876,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  the  day 
before  the  Sultan’s  decision  was  announced  in 
Constantinople.  The  end  of  the  despotism  of  Abdul 
Asiz  who  had,  by  a  system  of  organised  delation  at 
home  and  astute  diplomacy  abroad,  raised  himself 
to  a  height  ,of  temporal  and  spiritual  power  never 
exceeded  by  his  greatest  predecessor,  was  universally 
welcomed,  and  at  first  a  veritable  peace  of  God 
descended  on  Macedonia. 

The  first  blow  to  the  new  regime  was  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  fresh  outbreaks  occurred 
on  the  part  of  the  bands  in  Macedonia.  An  attempt 
by  the  Mahommedan  League,  early  in  1909,  probably 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Sultan,  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by 
the  Young  Turks,  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Sultan’s  brother.  Reshed,  as 
Mahommed  V. 

The  events  of  the  last  three  years,  of  which  M. 
Pinon  gives  an  admirable  summary,  are  well  within 
the  public  memory.  The  crucial  point  has  been  the 
total  failure  of  the  Young  Turks  as  legislators  and 
administrators  and  the  continued  cynical  disregard 
by  the  European  Powers  of  their  treaty  obligations, 
of  which  the  latest  evidence  is  the  Italian  campaign 
in  Tripoli.  The  Young  Turks  failed  amongst  other 
reasons  because  the  modern  Turkish  Pasha  is  no 
longer  the  dignified,  imperturbable,  capable  governor 
dear  to  novel  readers,  but  a  neurotic  excitable 
member  of  a  semi-educated  proletariat  living  at  the 
end  of  a  telegraph  wire  on  the  instructions  com¬ 
municated  from  Constantinople,  and  because  there 
were  no  national  or  religious  traditions  to  fall  back 
upon  in  the  work  of  reorganising  the  national  army. 
The  re-organisation  of  the  customs  under  Sir  Richard 
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Crawford  is  an  object  lesson  of  what  might  have 
been  done.  The  Balkan  League  with  its  watch¬ 
word  of  the  Balkans  for  the  Balkan  peoples,  has 
become  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  Balkan 
problem. 
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Speech  at  Westerfield,  September  1th,  1914 

It  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  asked  to  speak 
anywhere  in  East  Anglia,  and  particularly  at  Wester¬ 
field.  Here  and  in  Hertfordshire  my  grandfather 
and  father  spent  their  lives  amongst  the  people,  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  explaining  here 
what  are  the  causes  of  the  War  which  is  above  all 
a  war  of  the  people  for  the  people,  for  at  this  moment 
there  are  in  our  country  neither  classes  nor  parties. 
The  nation  is  rising  like  one  man  here  and  beyond 
the  sea  to  meet  the  enemy.  What  then  are  we 
fighting  for  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  are  fighting  for  honour.  As 
long  ago  as  1839  we  made  a  treaty  to  which  France 
and  Germany,  or  more  properly  speaking  Prussia, 
were  parties  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Belgium. 
That  treaty  we  declined  to  tear  up  at  the  suggestion 
of  Germany,  because,  though  it  appears  to  the  German 
Chancellor  only  a  scrap  of  paper,  it  bears  our  signa¬ 
ture  and  we  have  again  and  again  since  1839  renewed 
our  solemn  pledge.  If  there  are  any  who  still  doubt, 
we  may  ask  in  the  words  used  by  King  Albert  to 
the  Belgian  Parliament,  ‘‘  Was  England  going  to 
wait  till  Belgium  became  one  vast  cemetery  in  which 
were  buried  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
remains  of  English  national  honour  ?  ”  I  do  not 
pause  to  lay  stress  on  our  obligations  to  France  who, 
relying  on  us,  had  sent  all  her  ships  to  support  our 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  leaving  her  Channel  shores 
unprotected.  Is  there  any  Englishman  who  could 
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wish  the  Government  had  accepted  the  shameful 
bargain  offered  by  Germany  and  bought  peace  by 
betraying  the  French  Colonies  to  their  deadliest 
enemy. 

In  the  second  place,  the  War  was  inevitable.  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  known  Germany  intimately 
since  1884,  when  as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  I  heard  the  lectures  of  Professor  von  Treitschke 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  hatred  and  contempt 
with  which  England  is  regarded  from  one  end  of 
Germany  to  the  other.  Individual  Englishmen  are 
personally  popular,  but  Germans  have  been  taught 
that  the  English  as  a  nation  are  cowards  and  the 
English  Government  beneath  contempt.  This  view 
is  partly  based  on  their  mistaken  view  of  our  history. 
Partly  it  is  due  to  certain  well-intentioned  people 
here  who  up  to  the  last  moment  told  them  we  should 
not  fight  either  for  Belgium  or  France.  Folk  of  the 
same  herd  were  partly  responsible  both  for  the 
Crimean  and  the  Boer  War.  Foreigners  do  not 
understand  how  little  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  speakers  and  writers  in  this  country.  Meanwhile 
the  belief  exists  abroad  that  one  good  kick  from  the 
German  Michael  will  settle  John  Bull.  They  are 
finding  out  their  mistake,  and  their  plan  which, 
history  will  show,  was  laid  at  least  as  long  ago  as 
1909  will  miscarrv. 

In  the  third  place  the  War  is,  like  all  our  greatest 
wars,  a  part  of  the  tradition  of  this  country.  England 
has  always  taken  the  side  of  the  ‘‘  under-dog  ”  on 
the  Continent.  Whether  you  take  the  days  of  the 
Armada  when  we  fought  Spain  and  the  Inquisition, 
or  the  days  of  Cromwell  and  Milton  when  we  fought 
for  the  persecuted  Protestants,  or  the  days  of 
Marlborough  under  Queen  Anne  when  we  fought 
Louis  XIV.  for  Holland  in  the  glorious  battles  of 
Blenheim,  Ramifies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet, 
or  again,  the  days  of  Nelson  and  Wellington  when 
we  successfully  resisted  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  we 
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are  only  doing  what  our  fathers  have  done.  We 
are  fighting  against  tyranny  and  the  oppression  of 
the  weak.  We  are  fighting  for  freedom. 

Next  we  are  fighting  for  our  Empire  which  is  a 
league  of  peace  embracing  something  like  a  third  of 
the  human  race  and  including  men  of  every  colour 
and  every  creed.  To  many  countries  the  Union 
Jack  has  for  the  first  time  in  history  brought  any 
chance  of  justice,  any  hope  of  freedom.  The  Empire 
has  been  above  all  a  blessing  to  subject  races,  and 
that  is  why  it  appeals  above  all  to  people  like  myself 
who  have  lived  and  worked  for  the  poor.  We  fight 
not  only  for  ourselves  and  our  kinsfolk  across  the 
seas,  we  fight  to  defend  our  coloured  fellow  subjects 
from  the  slavery,  violence,  cruelty,  illegality,  and 
lust,  which  as  the  German  official  bluebooks  show 
have  disgraced  every  portion  of  the  German  Colonial 
Empire. 

We  are  fighting  last  of  all  for  hearth  and  home 
to  prevent  our  women  and  children  being  subjected 
to  the  nameless  shame  the  Germans  have  inflicted 
on  Belgian  women  and  children. 

Oh,  but  there  are  some  who  say,  what  if  the 
Germans  do  come  !  A  member  of  Parliament  told 
me  in  public  that  he  heard  this  said  by  a  workman. 
If  the  Germans  get  the  better  of  us,  it  means  ruin  to 
our  trade  which  they  will  take;  it  means  starvation 
to  us  all,  for  they  will  cut  off  our  food.  It  will  mean 
slavery,  for  they  will  drive  us  to  fight  their  battles 
for  them  as  they  were  driven  to  fight  for  Napoleon, 
and  as  they  are  now  driving  Danes,  Poles,  Alsatians, 
to  fight  in  the  front  rank  for  them.  Moreover 
they  will,  as  in  France,  use  women  and  children 
to  screen  them  in  battle.  That  is  what  you  are 
fighting  for. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  unity  of  party,  what  I  want 
to  see  is  unity  of  sacrifice  from  all  classes.  I  can 
understand  the  impatience  of  the  poor  with  elderly 
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well-paid  politicians  who  do  nothing  but  spout.* 
We  elder  men  can  enrol  as  Special  Constables  and 
take  up  duties  such  as  those  of  ticket-clerks,  tram- 
conductors,  letting  loose  younger  men  for  the  front 
and  trying  patiently  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  day 
when  Lord  Kitchener  may  give  us  too  a  chance.  I  do 
not  believe  the  older  men  will  be  found  wanting  when 
the  time  comes.  Meanwhile  they  have  to  send  their 
sons  if  they  have  them,  and  to  make  it  easy  for  any 
persons  in  their  employ  to  go  to  the  front,  keeping 
their  places  open  for  them.  Then  there  are  the 
women  and  children.  If  it  could  be  left  to  them, 
they  would  soon  mop  up  the  floor  wuth  the  enemy. 
When  I  went  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  Special  Constable 
in  August,  already  the  public  offices  in  London  were 
swarming  with  boy-scouts.  Boy-scouts,  as  you  know, 
are  guarding  the  railway  lines  and  bridges  in  many 
districts  in  East  Anglia.  Our  only  difficulty  is  to 
keep  boys  who  are  not  yet  old  enough  or  strong 
enough  out  of  the  boy-scouts  :  all  boys  have  first 
to  learn  to  obey  their  parents.  The  women  also  are 
splendid.  They  are  working  themselves  to  the  bone 
for  hospitals  and  every  kind  of  good  work.  On 
them  too  falls  the  hardest  duty  of  all,  of  keeping  the 
home  together  and  sending  forth  one  dear  one  after 
another  to  fight  for  their  country,  and  waiting  in 
silence  for  the  news. 


*  The  author  had  in  mind  equality  of  sacrifice  all  round,  and  this 
even  a  year  later  was  hardly  realised. 

During  a  Conference  on  a  demarcation  dispute  in  August,  1915, 
mention  was  made  of  the  War,  when  one  of  the  strikers  rose  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “I  think  this  will  finish  it.  I  am  as  much  a  patriot  as  any 
man  in  this  room.  We  have  been  looked  upon  as  unpatriotic  in  this 
matter.  I  have  seven  relatives  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  sea.  No  man 
dare  tell  me  that  I  am  sacrificing  their  lives  by  remaining  out.  1  am 
standing  by  the  Trade  Union  cause,  a  perfectly  legitimate  proceeding.” 

A  few  weeks  before  (July  19th)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Pre.sident 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Runciman)  during  the  coal  strike,  said,  in 
reply  to  an  interrupter :  “  All  business  men  are  anxious  to  get  the  largest 
amount  for  what  they  have  to  sell.  This  applies  to  every  section  of  the 
community,  employers  and  employed  alike.” 
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There  remain  the  grown  men.  About  them  also 
I  have  no  doubt.  As  soon  as  they  understand  what 
we  are  fighting  for,  the  unmarried  will  volunteer 
without  a  word  and  the  married  men  will  only  wait 
to  ask,  as  they  are  in  duty  bound,  what  is  the 
country  going  to  do  for  the  wives  and  children  ?  I 
have  brought  with  me  a  paper  to  tell  them  what  they 
will  get  themselves  and  what  their  wives  and  children 
will  have.  Wild  suggestions  have  been  made  that 
some  men  would  hold  back,  and  people  have  proposed 
to  give  backsliders  Christmas  presents  of  petticoats 
or  white  feathers.  All  we  know  is  that  there  will 
be  no  such  presents  wanted  in  East  Anglia,  the  home 
of  Lord  Nelson  and  Lord  Kitchener. 

Well,  then,  we  are  clear  what  we  all  have  to  do. 
Now  let  us  go  and  do  it.  Personally  I  distrust  public 
meetings.  People  go  and  cheer  themselves  hoarse 
and  then  return  home  feeling  they  have  done  some 
good.  A  meeting  is  useless  unless  the  audience  feel 
bound  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  passed  and  to 
carry  them  out  in  the  spirit  of  missionaries. 

That  spirit  is  wanted  now.  We  are  in  for  a  long 
and  serious  struggle  with  a  great  and  warlike  nation. 
We  are  going  to  win,  not  by  shouting  and  waving 
flags,  but  by  steadity  and  quietly  doing  each  his  level 
best.  It  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  great 
democracy  has  had  a  great  war  to  fight.  We  are 
fighting  for  our  liberties  and  our  rights  against  a 
nation  Avhich  believes  it  can  reduce  us  to  slavery. 
A  nation  which  believes  that  might  is  right,  and 
that  by  might  it  can  trample  all  rights  and  obligations 
under  foot.  Under  Providence  we  feel  confident  we 
shall  conquer,  and  though  Providence  is  not  on  our 
lips  as  much  as  it  is  on  the  lips  of  our  adversaries, 
God  knows  that  Providence  is  in  our  hearts ;  but  if 
we  win  it  will  be  because  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  our  country  and  in  the  Britains  beyond  the 
seas  has  felt  the  quarrel  to  be  just  and  has  made 
that  quarrel  his. 


EPILOGUE 


Moribus  antiquis  stat  res  Romana  virisque 

The  world,  as  we  knew  it,  appears  to  be  one  vast 
conflagration  ;  and,  to  many,  it  seems  as  though 
Christianity  and  civilisation  were  crashing  down  in 
ruins  ;  while  all  we  value  and  hold  dear  is  being 
swallowed  up  in  one  vast  abyss  of  desolation.  To 
the  eye  of  faith,  however,  beacons  of  hope  are  visible 
on  every  side  ;  and  to  the  reasoning  mind,  which 
puts  instinct  on  one  side,  it  was  never  more  clear 
that,  when  this  tyranny  is  overpast, 

‘‘The  world’s  great  age  begins  anew, 

The  golden  years  return.” 

The  world,  said  Leonardo  da  Vinci  long  ago,  is 
full  of  countless  possibilities  as  yet  unembodied. 
The  present  generation  will  see  many  such  embodi¬ 
ments  in  the  course  of,  and  at  the  end  of,  the  Great 
War.  One  striking  instance  is  already  manifest  in 
the  vindication  of  the  wholesome  and  virile  character 
of  the  English  national  life.  The  public  schools  have 
provided  and  are  still  providing  the  finest  type  of 
regimental  officer. 

“  Primo  avolso  non  deficit  alter 
Aureus  et  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo :  ” 

while  the  working  classes  have  joined  in  manning 
the  trenches  with  soldiers  as  chivalrous  in  victory 
and  as  imperturbable  in  adversity  as  in  the  days  of 
Wellington.  The  Royal  Nav}^  again  has  provided 
a  band  of  brothers  who  have  silently  given  us  a  con¬ 
trol  over  the  sea  such  as  our  fathers  did  not  possess 
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even  after  Trafalgar.  Moreover,  the  work  of  our 
fellow  countrymen,  who  have  taken  up  the  white 
man’s  burden  in  the  dominions  beyond  the  seas, 
has  borne  a  harvest  of  loyalty  and  affection  in  our 
time  of  need  which  has  astonished  ourselves  and 
confounded  our  enemies. 

At  the  present  time,  the  nation  is  passing  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  There  is  hardly 
a  family  in  the  public  school  class  *  which  does  not 
mourn  some  gallant  officer  whom,  in  the  words  of 
the  Elisabethan  Chronicler,  it  hath  ‘‘  pleased  the 
Divine  Will  to  resume  unto  Himself,  Whither  his 
and  every  other  high  and  noble  mind  have  always 
aspired.’^ 

Each  day  brings  forth  a  record  of  noble  deeds 
to  stir  the  blood  of  generations  yet  to  come  ;  for  the 
heroism  of  the  officers  is  equalled,  and  if  possible, 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  men  ;  and  each  is  proud  of 
the  other’s  work.  In  the  fiery  furnace  of  trial  the 
classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  being  firmly 
welded  together  :  and  to  the  same  centripetal  force 
is  due  the  ever  growing  sympathy  and  unity  of  the 
Empire  through  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  sons  of 
the  King’s  Dominions  and  Dependencies  beyond  the 
seas. 

In  a  word,  so  far  from  there  being  any  foundation 
for  the  belief  in  our  decadence,  which  has  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Europe,  it  has  become  plain  that  the  great 
edifice  which  the  loyalty,  piety,  and  patriotism  of 
our  fathers  raised  up,  is  still  founded  upon  the  rock.-j* 
Our  people,  with  afew  insignificant  exceptions,  animae 
nil  mognae  laudis  egentes  have  shown  their  faith  that 
right  is  might  and  their  determination  to  do  their  duty, 
as  they  understand  it,  side  by  side  with  our  gallant 
brethren  from  the  sister  states  and  our  chivalrous 

*  It  is  estimated  that  something  like  85  per  cent,  of  the  public  school 
men  of  military  age  are  serving  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown,  and  a 
considerable  proportion,  not  yet  estimated,  of  those  over  and  mider  military 
age. 

I  Cp.  Cyril,  eighth  edition,  pp.  326,  343. 
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allies  in  this  clay  of  Armageddon.  Democracy  is  on 
its  trial  on  a  scale  more  colossal  than  ever  before  in 
history  ;  and  there  is  every  sign  that  it  will  emerge 
triumphant  from  the  ordeal. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  we  may  expect  from  the 
War.  There  is  bound  to  come  a  national  reorganisa¬ 
tion  on  the  largest  and  most  varied  scale  and  with  the 
most  difficult  problems  to  be  faced  on  every  side. 

There  is  the  question  of  national  service.  Of 
England  it  has  been  said  that  there,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  threefold 
conception  of  liberty  was  fully  recognised  in  a  great 
state  system — social  liberty,  that  is  the  possibility 
for  the  lowest,  by  merit  and  talent,  to  acquire 
fortune  and  honour  :  personal  liberty,  which,  amid 
the  plenitude  of  state  power,  maintains  respect  for 
the  person  and  property  of  the  individual :  political 
liberty,  implying  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
legislate  for  itself  and  to  make  its  own  laws  through 
its  own  self-government.  But  the  same  authority  * 
has  laid  down  that  the  military  system  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  based  upon  universal  service,  under  which 
is  understood  the  duty  of  every  freeman  to  respond 
in  person  to  the  summons  to  arms,  to  equip  himself 
at  his  own  expense,  and  to  support  himself  at  his 
own  charge  during  the  campaign.  In  a  modified 
form  that  duty  exists  till  to-day  under  the  Militia 
Ballot  Acts  and  the  Acts  relating  to  our  local  militia  ; 
and  Lord  Haldane  recognised  that  duty  as  still 
existing  in  his  spech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  1 3th,  1901. 

Apart  from  legal  enactments,  the  claim  of  the 
State  on  every  one  of  its  children,  on  the  ground  of 
the  maxim  solus  populi  supremo  lex,  is  admitted  in 
theory  by  nearly  every  one,  but  the  exact  method 
of  translating  this  admission  into  practice  has  not 
yet  been  fully  defined. 


*  Professor  von  Gneist. 
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The  problem  is  by  no  means  simple.  There  is 
the  Navy  as  well  as  the  Army.  There  are  also 
munitions,  agriculture,  the  mining  and  the  export 
industries,  all  of  which  must  be  maintained.  Having 
served  on  the  first  of  the  Advisory  Committees 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
consider  what  use  should  be  made  of  the  National 
Register,  the  author  believes  that  the  final  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  task  to  be  fulfilled  must  be  left  to  the 
Cabinet,  which  alone  can  have  in  this  crisis  the  full 
information  that  is  necessary  at  its  disposal.* 

The  attractive  schemes  for  Imperial  Federation 
have  long  been  recognised  as  premature.  W e  know  now 
that  we  can  only  move  slowly  and  cautiously  forward, 
waiting  patiently  for  opportunities  of  progress  and 
making  every  use  of  them  when  they  present  them¬ 
selves.  A  great  opportunity  was  lost  at  the  end  of 
the  South  African  War  for  bringing  the  sister  States 
and  the  great  Dependencies  into  closer  union  with  the 
mother  countr}^  by  consultation.  The  sovereignty 
on  which  the  Empire  depends  is  largely  one  of 
consent,  and  opportunities  of  consultation  should  be 
increased,  and  new  methods  when  necessary  devised. 
New  methods  have  been  devised  by  the  invitation 
of  Canadian  and  Australian  Ministers  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Defence  and  of  the 
Cabinet  itself,  but  it  will  probably  eventual^  be 
necessar}^  to  summon  representatives  of  the  Do¬ 
minions  and  Dependencies  beyond  the  Seas  to 
meetings  of  the  Inner  Cabinet  which  has  existed,  in 
fact  if  not  hi  name,  in  recent  administrations  owing 
to  their  unwieldy  size. 

But  a  new  organ  as  well  as  new  methods  is 
required.  The  value  of  the  Defence  Committee  and 
the  work  of  its  Sub-Committees  and  Secretariat  in 
naval  and  military  matters  will  only  be  disclosed  after 

*  For  the  future  there  is  every  hope.  The  Boy  Scout  movement  and 
the  Cadet  trainmg  movement  are  signs  of  the  times.  Some  County  Councils 
like  those  of  Essex  and  Sussex  are  leading  the  way. 
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the  War,  but  there  has  long  been  needed  an  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee  to  do  for  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Empire  similar  work  to  that  now  done  by  the  Defence 
Committee  in  its  sphere,  and  with  this  Civil  Com¬ 
mittee  a  corresponding  Secretariat  is  required.  In 
the  preceding  pages  attention  has  been  called  in  detail 
to  the  work  that  could  be  done  in  Imperial  matters, 
but  there  is  work  of  equal  importance  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  departments 
in  many  cases  overlap,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  a 
no  man’s  land  between  them  which  ambitious 
officials  try  to  annex  as  their  hinterland.  Such 
matters  are  generally  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  at  Cabinet 
meetings,  and  there  inadequately. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Lord  Kosebery, 
himself  an  ex-Prime  Minister,  described  Cabinet 
meetings  as  “  the  collection  of  heads  of  departments 
at  sparse  intervals  to  discuss  hurriedly  topics  for 
which  they  are  often  unprepared.”  Recent  revela¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  Cabinet  in  September,  1903, 
seem  to  establish  that  on  a  famous  occasion  members 
sitting  at  one  end  of  the  table  did  not,  owing  to  the 
buzz  of  conversation,  grasp  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  offered  his  resignation  to  the  Prime 
Minister  before  the  Cabinet  met.* 

Much  can  no  doubt  be  done  by  the  old  method 
of  correspondence  between  Ministers,  but  in  these 
days  of  urgency  it  is  too  slow.  The  Prime  Minister 
should  be  able  to  sit  for  civil  matters  as  he  is  for 
defence  matters,  in  oral  command  of  a  small  and 
select  committee  of  skilled  advisers  and  colleagues 
whom  he  could  summon  ad  hoc.  Behind  the  Com¬ 
mittee  there  should  be  an  adequate  secretarial  staff, 
which  the  Prime  Minister  alone  of  European  premiers 
now  lacks.  This  process  will  no  doubt  eventual^ 
exalt  the  Prime  Minister  and  cause  some  deminutio 
capitis  to  all  other  Ministers,  but  that  will  probably 


*  C'p.  Low,  ‘‘  Governance  of  England,”  p.  40. 
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prove  an  advantage.  ‘‘  Walpole,”  says  Lord  Morley, 
‘‘  was  undoubtedly  an  example  of  the  important 
political  truth  .  .  .  that  no  administrations  are  so 
successful  as  those  where  the  distance  in  parlia- 
mentar}^  authority,  party  infliience  and  popular 
position,  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleagues  is  wide,  recognised,  and  decisive.”  * 
While  diminishing  the  weight  of  some  Ministers,  it 
will  no  doubt  increase  the  influence  of  leading 
Civil  Servants,  but  it  will  bring  them  also  into  closer 
relations  with  the  Prime  Minister.  It  will  also 
probably  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  bringing  depart¬ 
mental  action  and  departmental  defects  more  closely 
under  the  personal  ken  of  the  Prime  Minister  who 
should  have  a  strong  grip  and  be  the  central  driving 
force  in  all  important  matters.  In  the  case  of  weak 
Ministers  the  control  of  departments  has  long  been 
very  slight  and  as  legislation  becomes  more  compli¬ 
cated  and  less  intelligible,  administration  both  central 
and  local  tends  more  and  more  to  elude  control.  Those 
who  have  glanced  at  the  report  on  the  Equalisation  of 
Rates  {supra,  p.  162)  will  become  aware  that  there 
are  matters  of  great  importance  which  are  often 
glibly  mentioned,  but  which  have  in  fact  owing  to  the 
incapacity  and  laches  of  Parliament  become  involved 
in  such  a  labyrinth  of  technicalities  that  only  a  few 
experienced  officials  hold  the  clue.  This  tends  in 
local  administration  to  the  abdication  of  the  County 
Councillor,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Government 
to  the  elusion  of  all  control  and  an  unwarrantable 
effusion  of  public  money,  coupled  with  the  total 
supersession  of  Parliament  and  the  High  Court  by 
decisions  (sometimes  of  a  deplorable  character) 
of  departments  and  the  Law  officers  of  the  Crown,  f 


*  Bacon  expresses  the  same  truth  when  he  says  :  “As  for  the  Commons 
there  is  little  danger  from  them  except  when  they  have  Potent  Heads.” 

t  “  The  State  and  the  Poor,”  1914,  p.  21,  also  p.  251.  “  Why  did 
tuberculosis  become  a  notifiable  disease  while  syphilis  did  not,  though 
syphilis  is  as  we  have  seen  a  potent  cause  of  pauperism  ?  ” 

2  F 
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The  anomalies  thus  caused  are  endless.  The 
Treasury  has  annexed  but  does  not  control  National 
Insurance.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  to  a  great 
extent  annexed  but  has  failed  to  organise  statistics. 
Opposite  policies  are  pursued  by  the  Poor  Law  and 
Public  Health  branches  of  the  Local  Government 
Board;  and  it  is  suddenly  discovered,  as  in  the 
Venezuelan  question,  that  the  spheres  of  the 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices  have  between  them  a 
terra  incognita, 

A  consolidation  and  codification  of  law  and  a 
reorganisation  and  proper  demarcation  of  the 
departmental  spheres  are  among  the  important 
possibilities  to  be  embodied.  It  is  even  more 
important  for  law  to  be  certain  than  for  it  to  be  just, 
and  the  fountain  of  justice  must  run  clear  especially 
in  the  matter  of  what  is  called  administrative  Law.* 
These  problems  are  all  the  more  important  because 
some  of  the  Central  Departments  which  have  served 
the  country  so  splendidly  in  the  past  are  beginning 
to  show  the  qualities  great  writers  have  censured 
in  foreign  bureaucracies,  namely  a  supercilious 
attitude  toward  the  governed,  a  dislike  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  clothe 
administrative  action  in  illusive  forms,  and  an 
inclination  to  resent  as  a  kind  of  Vese  majeste  all 
attempts  to  criticise  the  working  or  control  the 
powers  or  reform  the  organisation  of  the  bureaucracy 
itself. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  organisation 
of  the  local  civil  service  and  appointments  thereto 
which  has  hitherto  received  little  thought  or  atten¬ 
tion  but  is  now  becoming  a  very  pressing  problem. 
It  is  not  in  the  Central  Government  alone  that  the 
caste  mind  and  the  official  spirit  have  become 
visible.! 

*  Cp.  supra,  p.  77, 

t  Some  competitive  system  should  no  doubt  be  devised,  especially 
for  municipal  appointments,  where  it  is  now  exceptional.  It  is  a  pity 
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The  social  and  industrial  developments  that  may 
be  expected  when  the  War  comes  to  an  end  would  in 
themselves  require  a  volume.  Quite  apart  from 
financial  considerations  which  must  play  a  leading 
part,*  the  national  reorganisation  of  industry  (in¬ 
cluding  of  course  agriculture),  which  has  been 
mobilised  with  the  help  of  its  own  leaders  for  the 
public  service,  will  include  the  most  varied  problems. 
Not  the  least  difficult  among  them  will  be  the  future 
attitude  of  the  State  to  Labour  disputes  and  the 
employment  of  women. 

With  regard  to  the  former.  The  suspension  of 
the  class  struggle,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Cole,  f  should 
be  for  the  duration  of  the  War  only.  Recent  events 
in  South  Wales  may  cause  doubt  as  to  whether  even 
this  limitation  holds  good.  And  not  only  do  recent 
events  point  to  this  but  the  hope,  this  same  writer 
expresses,  that  the  workmen  who  return  from  the 
War  will  return  in  a  spirit  of  industrial  militancy  and 
that  the  coming  of  peace  will  herald  the  coming  of 
a  more  militant  Trade  Unionism.  Compulsory 
arbitration  is  a  danger,  in  his  opinion,  not  lightly  to 
be  dismissed,  and  nothing  appears  to  him  more 
certain  than  that  for  Labour  “  the  coming  of  peace 
between  nations  means  the  coming  of  War  between 
classes.”  The  wish  is  no  doubt  father  to  the  thought, 

that  the  competitive  principle  should  have  been  set  on  one  side  in  a  great 
number  of  appointments  made  by  the  Central  Government  in  recent 
years.  There  is  perhaps  little  danger  of  our  drifting  into  the  “  spoils 
system,”  till  recently,  if  not  now,  in  vogue  in  the  United  States,  but  many 
recent  appointments  have  been  unsatisfactory  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominees,  the  salaries  paid,  and  above  all  in  the  results. 

The  obvious  remedy  lies,  both  for  the  central  and  the  local  govern¬ 
ment,  in  adhering  to  the  competitive  principle  when  possible,  and,  when 
that  is  excluded,  falling  back  on  the  old  English  principle  of  unpaid 
honorary  service.  There  are,  besides  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
business  and  public  offices  at  home,  many  capable  persons  retired  from  the 
Anglo-Indian,  the  Anglo -Egyptian,  and  other  Services,  who  w^ould  be 
available.  In  fact  there  are  plenty  of  first-rate  men  willing  to  be  servi 
servorum  patrice,  without  any  other  remuneration  than  the  feeling  of 
duty  done. 

*  Cp.  supra,  p.  161  and  foil. 

f  “  Labour  in  War  Time.” 
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but  the  intelligent  members  of  all  classes  know  that 
class  warfare  leads  to  nothing  except  great  hardships 
for  the  poor,  and,  besides,  the  Great  War  with  its 
cordial  relations  and  mutual  respect  between  officers 
and  men  seems  likely  to  produce  a  very  different 
result. 

It  is  true  that  syndicalism  in  recent  years  seems 
to  have  grafted  some  truly  foreign  doctrines  on  the 
old  Trade  Unionism.  The  placing  of  emotion, 
instinct,  and  the  human  will  above  conscience  and 
law  is  part  of  the  new  creed.  Fear,  weakness,  and 
indecision  are  represented  collectively  as  the  one 
great  vice.*  Legality  and  constitutionalism  are 
looked  upon  as  slavish,  worn-out  ideas,  merely 
invented  to  stave  off  decision.  Brute  strength  and 
cunning  are  often  represented  as  the  only  instruments 
to  be  used  in  outwitting  competitors.  Revolts 
have  been  directed  not  only  against  employers  but 
also  against  Trade  Union  officials,  and  have  been  not 
only  reckless  of  public  suffering  but  actually  intended 
to  make  the  public  suffer.  Men  have  been  taught 
to  strike  a  blow  which  would  smash  something  and 
make  an  echo  in  the  world,  regardless  of  conse¬ 
quences.  Syndicalismt  which  bases  social  action 
upon  distinction  of  occupation  was  tried  and  found 
wanting  in  the  mediaeval  guilds — in  fact  the  action 
of  the  guilds  ruined  cities  like  York  and  Norwich — 
and  now,  in  its  latest  development,  would  appear  to 
be  leading  as  in  1848  on  the  road  to  anarchy.  It  is 
no  use  having  liberty  if  we  don’t  know  how  to  use  it, 
or  worse  still  if  we  misuse  it.  For,  as  Aristotle  says, 
one  must  not  think  it  slavery  but  salvation  to  live 
according  to  the  Constitution.  Such  an  abuse  of 
freedom,  as  Plato  points  out,  leads  eventually  through 
anarchy  to  despotism.  J 

*  Cp.  Professor  Hobhouse.  “  The  World  of  Conflict.” 

t  Supra,  p.  211. 

J  Aristotle.  HoAitikwv.  0  (E)  1910,  OV  yap  de?  oteadai  SovKfiav  eXvai  rh  ^ijv 
Trpbs  'TTjy  TToAirelau  dAA.a  crwTTjpiau. 

Plato.  rioAiTeias.  563.  TeKevruvres  yap  ttou  o^(r^'  Srt  ou5e  twu  j/6p.(t)y 
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As  the  standard  of  intellectual  development 
rises  among  the  Syndicalists,  they  will  probably 
come  to  recognise  that  it  is  an  advantage  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  occupation  groups  which  they  wish 
to  make  the  ruling  factor,  there  should  also  be  groups 
with  artistic  and  cultured  interests,  as  Mr.  Delisle 
Burns  points  out,  even  at  the  price  of  the  existence 
of  private  capital  with  some  attendant  evils.* 

The  failure  of  the  socialist  creed  as  an  inter¬ 
national  force  has  been  made  clear  by  the  war, 
which  has  also  made  evident  how  great  is  the  in- 
capacit}^  of  the  State  officials  to  deal  with  an  economic 
crisis  without  the  help  of  those  who  have  had  a 
wider  and  a  business  training,  f  But  saddest  of  all 
has  been  the  action  of  some  Trade  Unions  v/hich 
have,  as  far  as  the  evidence  at  present  visible  goes, 
shown  by  striking  during  the  war  that  they  have 
not  the  capacity  to  subordinate,  as  French  workmen 
have  done,  social  to  national  ends.  | 

We  are  face  to  face  with  ominous  signs,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  mass  of  Trade  Unionists, 

(f)povTl^ovcn.  yeypamnevoop  v  aypd<j)ccv,  iva  St/  p.T]'8ap.fi  p.'q'be'is  ^  avrois  dea’-iror'/js  .  .  . 
Avtt]  TOivvp  rj  dpxv  •  •  •  '66€p  rvpappLS  (pviTai.  'H  yap  dyap  iXevOepia  ovk  els  dWo 
Ti  7]  els  dyap  5ovKe'iap  ixera^dXKei  Kal  tSiccr?}  Kal  iroXeT. 

*  “Political  Ideals.” 

t  Professed  socialists  have  recently  shown  some  doubts  whether  their 
schemes  are  practical.  In  fact  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  “  the 
substitution  of  a  stupid  official  for  a  greedy  proprietor  may  mean  a  vanished 
dividend,  a  limited  output  and  no  other  human  advantage  whatever.” 
Mr.  Wells,  “  The  Research  Magnificent,”  p.  369.  Cp.  supra,  p.  92  footnote. 

X  If  according  to  the  peace  standards  of  bargaining  adhered  to  by  Mr. 
Runciman,  and  the  coal  owners,  and  some  at  any  rate  of  the  men’s 
leaders,  the  men’s  demands  were  reasonable,  it  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
a  tragedy  that  they  should  have  only  received  justice  by  action  which  has 
done  infinite  harm  to  their  good  name.  The  fact  that  the  Government 
should  apparently  have,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  thrown  over  the  men’s 
leaders  who  stood  by  them  and  the  law  of  the  land,  represented  by  the 
Munitions  Act,  may  have  been  due  to  military,  naval,  or  diplomatic 
reasons,  or  other  causes  of  which  no  explanation  could  be  given  till  after 
the  War,  but  so  strong  was  the  feeling  in  the  Labour  world  and  the 
country  generally  against  the  strike  that  competent  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  the  strike  could  not  have  continued  for  more  than  a  few  days.  The 
result  w  as  a  distinct  encouragement  to  the  workmen  in  other  industries  to 
follow  suit.  Cjj.  “Round  Table,”  Sept,,  1915. 
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and  still  more  the  mass  of  the  working  classes,  adhere 
to  the  new  doctrines  which  are  merely  applications 
of  the  philosophy  of  Bernhardi,  Nietzsche,  Treitschke, 
and  other  German  thinkers,  to  civil  life.  Once  the 
workers  understand  that  the  new  Gospel  is  the  same 
gospel  of  brute  force,  overriding  all  conceptions  of 
law,  conscience,  and  order,  that  they  have  been 
fighting  in  Flanders,  its  novelty  will  lose  its  charm 
and  its  power. 

In  any  case  the  nettle  must  be  grasped.*  Public 
opinion  which  really  settles  strikes  requires  a  guide. 
A  guide  should  be  furnished  by  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  weighty  from  experience  and  representative 
in  character,  with  a  chairman  of  high  position 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  t  A  depart¬ 
ment  only  succeeds  in  such  matters  w^hen,  owing  to 
circumstances  such  as  a  rise  in  prices,  concessions  are 
easily  extracted  from  the  employers.  When  a  diffi¬ 
culty  arises,  it  is  eventually  a  matter  for  the  political 
head  of  the  department  who  generally,  if  not  always, 
has  his  eyes  glued  on  the  next  General  Election. 

The  problem  of  the  employment  of  women  will 
be  another  burning  question,  but  of  this  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable  solution.  The 
ideals  of  the  Victorian  age  have  not  perished,  and 
the  Englishman,  whatever  class  you  take,J  has  not 
abandoned  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  Englishwoman, 
in  the  light  of  Shakespeare’s  heroines,  as  the  highest 
type  of  humanity,  a  peerless  companion,  an  infallibly 
faithful  and  sincere  counsellor,  an  incorruptibly  just 
and  pure  example,  strong  always  to  sanctify  even 
when  she  cannot  save.§  But  it  is  recognised  that, 
under  present  conditions,  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  women  have  a  right  to  and  indeed  must  work 
outside  their  homes.  To  do  this  they  must  descend 


*  ov  irphs  larpov  o'o(pov 
6pr)ve7u  iirdodas  Trphs  ropLWPTi  TT'fjpt.aTi. 
t  Cp.  supra,  p.  109. 

X  Cp.  supra,  p.  217. 


§  Cp.  Ruskin,  “  Sesame  and  Lilies,”  p,  121. 
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into  the  economic  arena,  and  the  only  question  is 
what  protection  can  be  given  them  in  the  new 
possibilities  of  careers  now  opening  to  them.*  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  men  of  the  new  Armies 
ma}^  not  wish  to  return  to  their  humdrum  occupations 
after  the  War,  and  that  there  will  be  an  immense 
demand  for  Englishmen  as  officials  and  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  new  Colonies  which  we  shall  have  to 
take  over  after  the  War,  if  it  ends  as  we  hope 
and  believe  it  will.  Some  professions  like  those 
of  teaching  and  medicine,  chemistry  and  science 
generally,  will  open  their  doors  wider  and  ever  wider 
to  women.  There  will  be  more  room  for  women  in 
the  public  departments,  central  as  well  as  local,  and  in 
business ;  and,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  War  is  succeeded, 
at  ffist  at  any  rate,  by  a  boom  in  industry,  the 
Dominions  overseas  will  offer  unusual  openings  to 
ambitious  men  as  settlers  and  the  export  industries 
will  find  room  for  an  increasing  number  of  women 
hands.  Here  no  doubt  there  will  be  difficulties  with 
Trade  Unions  to  adjust  and  difficulties  as  to  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  labour  to  settle  with  the 
employers.  In  all  these  matters  we  have  to  organise 
more  adequately,  but  yet  leave  full  play  to  individual 
initiative,  individual  talent,  and  individual  liberty. 

Above  all,  there  is  the  problem  of  maternity.  The 
Germans,  as  they  tell  us  with  their  usual  bluntness, 
are  being  able  to  fight  this  War  thanks  to  their  large 
families,  and,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  work  as  a 
nation,  we  must  have  large  families  too.  One  of  the 
most  pathetic  features  of  the  War  has  been  the 
large  number  of  only  sons  who  have  died.  One  of 
the  saddest  books  recently  published  is  entitled 
“  Maternity.”  The  preface  by  an  ex-President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  lays  stress  on  the 
difficulties  of  motherhood  among  the  poor,  chiefl}^ 
owing  to  preventible  causes,  such  as  ignorance,  bad 
environment,  and  malnutrition,  but  the  difficulties. 


*  Cp.  supra,  p.  121. 
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into  which  one  cannot  enter  here,  must  be  faced  and 
overcome  if  the  race  is  to  advance  and  not  recede. 

Closely  related  to  the  industrial  problems  are  the 
problems  of  commerce,  for  commerce  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  concord  and  the  willing  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  intellect  and  capital  with  labour.  There 
seems  to  be  some  possibility  of  overcoming  the 
differences  between  Free  Traders  and  Tariff  Reformers 
by  a  bridge  which  the  author  has  long  advocated — 
a  proper  system  of  commercial  treaties  to  include  our 
fellow  subjects  in  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies 
and  our  Allies.* 

On  the  one  hand,  our  difficulties  with  the  Russian 
Empire  have  been  largely  commercial ;  f  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Free  Trade  policy  pursued  in  our  depen¬ 
dencies  and  at  home  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
make  our  Empire  popular  with  other  countries. 
Again,  as  sound  a  Free  Trader  as  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  was  not  only  in  favour  of  taxing  imports  for 
revenue,  but  also  laid  down  that,  if  a  tax  was  other¬ 
wise  sound,  it  was  not  to  be  set  on  one  side  because 
it  might  have  a  protective  tendency.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  recognised  the  vast  revolu¬ 
tion  in  economic  life  which  the  present  War  has 
brought  about,  and  would  have  been  the  first  to 
advocate  the  necessary  changes  in  our  commercial 
policy. 

With  regard  to  foreign  policy,  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  Slavonic  nations,  and  in 
particular  with  Russia,  have  always  appeared  to  the 
writer  vital  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  here 
that  our  commercial  policy  needs  most  careful 
revision. 

The  existing  Anglo-Russian  Commercial  Treaty 
concluded  in  1859  is  out  of  date.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  preliminary  facts  and  figures  necessary  as  a 
basis  for  its  reconsideration  should  be  collected  at 


*  Gp.  “The  Imperial  Organisation  of  Trade,”  1911. 
I  Cp.  supra,  pp.  325-335. 
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an  early  date.  Otherwise  there  is  a  risk  that  its 
importance  may  escape  attention,  and  that  it  may 
be  merely  thrown  in  its  present  form  into  an  omnibus 
clause  of  the  general  treaty  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  the  question  of  the 
value  of  close  permanent  commercial  relations  to  the 
maintenance  of  good  terms  between  the  British  and 
Russian  Empires,  or  the  fact  that  the  present  time 
offers  an  opportunity  of  settling  outlying  commercial 
difficulties  which  may  never  occur  again. 

The  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  negotia¬ 
tion  was  never  stronger.  Russia  imposes  ad  valorem 
duties  on  British  imports  into  Russia  of  an  average 
of  131  per  cent.,  yet  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
for  years  the  best  export  market  for  Russia. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  a  Free  Trade 
country  the  United  Kingdom  has  no  advantages  to 
offer  to  Russia  in  return  for  an  abatement  of  the 
heavy  duties  on  British  goods.  Apart,  however, 
from  any  change  in  commercial  policy  in  the  shape 
of  a  tariff  for  revenue  and  taxation  of  imports  for 
other  than  purely  fiscal  objects  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  War  may  render  necessary,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  enjoys  three  special  advantages  for  negotiation 
at  the  present  time. 

(a)  The  issue  of  capital  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  Russia  requires  capital  for  her 
industries,  and  it  has  always  been  the  object  of  the 
ablest  Russian  statesmen,  especially  Count  Witte,  to 
direct  British  capital  to  Russian  investments,  but 
hitherto  with  slight  success. 

{h)  The  Russian  Government  is  at  this  moment 
an  anxious  buyer,  but  has  no  mobile  capital  with 

*  For  a  general  view  of  Russian  economics,  including  agriculture, 
industry,  commerce  and  finance,  op.  “  Russian  Affairs,”  first  and  second 
editions.  1904. 

The  view  expressed  in  the  following  paragraphs  appears  to  have  the 
support  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Sazonoft'.  Cp.  Times, 
October  21st. 
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which  to  pay  and  no  means  of  realising  her  grain 
cargoes  and  other  produce.  The  British  Government 
has  still  vast  capital  to  draw  upon. 

(c)  At  the  end  of  the  War,  the  indemnity  which 
it  is  hoped  to  extract  from  Germany  will  be  required 
to  pay  the  claims  in  the  first  place  of  Belgium, 
Servia,  France,  and  Russia.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  will  only  be  able  to  indemnify  itself  indirectly 
by  taking  over  Heligoland  and  the  German  Colonial 
possessions,  and  by  obtaining  favourable  conditions 
from  her  Allies  in  the  economic  sphere. 

Russia  is  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  industrial 
development  which  will  make  itself  felt  a  short  time 
after  the  end  of  the  War.  The  wealth  of  Russia, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  is  fabulous.  But  unless 
the  British  Government  secures  a  really  favourable 
position  of  greater  importance  than  that  now  held 
under  the  most  favoured  nation  clause,  so  strongly 
criticised  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Kennedy  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  Germany  will  after  a  very  few  months 
of  peace  be  again  in  possession  of  commercial 
supremacy  in  Russia.  The  advantages  of  a  “  pays 
limitrophe  ”  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  whose  business 
men  speak  Russian  are  enormous,  apart  from  those 
which  capacity  and  favourable  treaties  have  so  far 
given.  In  this  connection,  the  knowledge  which  is 
being  gained  by  the  million  and  more  German  and 
Austrian  prisoners,  now  quartered  in  Siberia  and  doing 
industrial  and  other  work  must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Russian  statesmen  and  the  Russian  people 
would  much  prefer  to  put  the  new  development  into 
the  hands  of  English  rather  than  German  indus¬ 
trialists.  The  dangers  of  the  exploitation  of  Russian 
workmen  are  already  visible.  Englishmen  are  more 
humane  and  more  popular  in  their  relations  to  their 
workmen  than  Germans. 

Russian  public  opinion,  the  power  of  which  is 
well  known  to  all  who  are  practically  acquainted 
with  Russian  history,  is  extremely  favourable  to  this 
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country  at  the  present  time.  There  need  be  no  fear 
of  any  arriere  pensee  in  the  negotiations  or  that 
Russian  statesmen  will  be  trying  to  keep  back  con¬ 
cessions  to  enable  them  to  treat  better  with  Germany 
later  on.  All  unilateral  commercial  treaties  came 
to  an  end  at  the  beginning  of  the  War.  The  War  is 
expected  to  be  a  long  one,  and  there  is  an  opportunity 
now  for  us  to  step  in.  Moreover,  there  are  a  good 
many  outstanding  commercial  questions  like  those 
connected  with  the  Near  East  and  Constantinople, 
the  Middle  East  including  Persia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  Far  East,  which  could  now  be  favour¬ 
ably  settled  once  and  for  all,  not  only  so  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  but  also  so  as  to 
embrace  the  I)ominions  beyond  the  sea. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  small  mission  should  be 
sent  by  the  British  Government  at  once  to  study 
these  questions,  and  to  obtain  any  facts  and  figures 
which  the  great  Departments  of  State  may  consider 
necessary.  It  is  not  feasible  to  get  such  facts  and 
figures  by  writing.  It  is  impossible  to  get  adequate 
attention  paid  to  such  matters  from  a  distance, 
although  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  is  the  most  important  ingredient  of  a 
permanent  peace.  What  is  required  is  a  small 
mission  of  persons,  well  acquainted  with  Russian 
economics,  and  with  the  leading  personalities,  diplo¬ 
matic,  official,  mercantile,  and  intellectual,  in  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow,  to  prepare  a  statement  on  which 
at  the  right  moment  the  British  Government  can  act. 

When  the  end  of  the  War  comes,  the  national, 
political,  military,  and  naval  issues,  concerned  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  European  system,  will  render 
it  impossible  to  gain  adequate  consideration  for 
commercial  treaties,  though  economic  problems  are 
bound  to  play  in  the  future  the  part  which  religious, 
dynastic,  and  national  questions  have  played  in  the 
past. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  War  is  not  only  a 
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matter  of  what  our  military  and  naval  forces  can 
do,  but  also  a  question  of  keeping  our  financial 
resources  sound  and  our  trade  employed  both  now 
and  later  on.  Russia,  as  the  great  exporter  of  food 
and  raw  materials,  finds  in  the  United  Kingdom  its 
best  market:  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  find  in 
Russia  the  best  investment  of  its  capital  and  labour. 
We  have  only  to  get  to  know  one  another  better ;  and 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  can,  hand  in  hand,  ensure 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

If  a  commercial  treaty  could  be  concluded  during 
the  War  for  the  period  of  the  War  plus  five  years,  it 
would  give  our  own  merchants  time  to  lay  their 
plans  ahead ;  and  it  would  strike  consternation  into 
the  great  business  men  who  form  the  real  inner 
cabinet  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  are  far  abler 
and  more  influential  than  the  modern  German  official 
who  is  nowadays  generally  a  second-rate  man.* 

Our  relations  with  France  f  and  Belgium  in  the 
matter  of  commerce  might  be  remodelled  on  similar 
lines ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  if  the 
War  ends  as  we  should  wish  it,  this  means  the 
pacification  of  Africa  for  good  and  all. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Russia  is  fast 
becoming  a  democratic  state.  The  only  set  back 
that  she  can  encounter  is  by  too  great  haste  in  con¬ 
stitutional  matters  or  by  abandonment  of  her 
national  ideals.  The  author  ventured  to  put  these 
truths  to  the  students  of  the  Universitv  of  Moscow 


*  There  was  a  great  movement  in  Russia  for  the  emancipation  of 
Russian  trade  from  German  influence  when  the  War  broke  out,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  owing  to  British  apathy  the  view  was  expressed  in  February 
in  the  Russian  official  organ,  the  Viestneek  Feenansoff,  that  Great 
Britain  was  only  a  capital  exporting  country  and  was  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  an  element  in  commercial  questions  of  export  and  import. 
This  view  must  be  vigorously  contested  or,  as  in  the  Balkans,  we  shall  be 
too  late  and  the  Americans  amongst  others  will  step  in. 

t  This  has  already  been  suggested  and  an  association  is  being  formed 
to  carry  the  plan  into  effect.  There  is  a  similar  movement  in  Italy  where 
the  emancipation  of  the  country  from  German  trade  is  a  pressing  problem. 
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in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  great  hall  of  the  University 
of  Moscow  in  February,  1912. 

‘‘  The  object  of  our  visit  *  is  to  increase  the 
sympathy  between  England  and  Russia,  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  bring  them  together.  That  ought  not 
to  be  hard,  because  both  nations  have  before  them 
the  same  task,  the  task  of  the  present  century. 
First  to  reconcile  authority  with  liberty  ;  secondly  to 
reconcile  the  demands  of  religion  and  secular  educa¬ 
tion  ;  thirdly  the  problem  of  labour  and  the  poor. 
Lastly  each  of  the  two  nations  has  in  Asia  a  vast 
Empire  and  in  Asia  there  is  ample  room  for 
both. 

“  Both  nations  have  the  same  ideal.  Fear  God, 
Honour  the  King.  Both  have  one  single  interest, 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  whole  world  so 
that  we  can  learn  from  one  another  and  help  one 
another.  But,  if  our  entente  is  to  be  lasting,  we  must 
proceed  slowly  and  warily,  because  he  who  goes 
swiftly  forward  comes  warily  back. 

‘‘  I  have  been  invited,  as  an  old  comrade  who  has 
seen  much  of  the  world,  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice 
which  seems  to  me  quite  superfluous,  for  you  have 
to  guide  3^ou  the  proverbs  of  the  Russian  people,  as 
for  instance — ‘  Be  patient,  Cossack,  and  thou  shalt 
be  Ataman.’  ‘  Do  not  count  the  stars,  but  look 
before  your  feet.’  ‘  He  who  cannot  rule  himseK 
cannot  manage  others.’  ‘  He  who  is  not  content 
with  little  does  not  deserve  much.’  Then  there  are 
the  sayings — ‘  Little  by  little  the  bird  builds  its 
nest,’  and  ‘  Where  the  pine  grew  there  also  it  is 
beautiful.’  In  other  words,  you  must  not  bring 
everything  from  abroad  into  Russia.  For  instance, 
everything  in  England  is  not  good.  You  must  wish 
and  act  in  Russian  fashion  also.  But  the  best 
proverb  is — ‘  Not  ever}^  one  has  seen  the  Tsar,  but 
every  one  prays  for  him.’ 


*  The  visit  of  the  Aiiglo -Russian  Deputation. 
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We  Englishmen  have  seen  the  Tsar  and  have 
heard  his  words,  and  we  are  convinced  that  he  is 
working  not  only  for  you,  but  also  for  us  and  for 
peace.  So  that,  with  the  same  heartiness  that  we 
pray  God  Save  King  George,  we  can  also  pray 
God  Save  the  Tsar.”  * 

The  only  sound  principle  of  action,  said  Prince 
Bismarck,  for  a  great  State  is  political  egoism. 
Some  may,  with  Mazzini,  prefer  “  a  pact  of  humanity,” 
and  others,  with  Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  “  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  common  purpose  in  mankind  ”  as  a  panacea 
for  human  ills  and  a  prophylactic  against  human 
strife. 

It  is  with  the  latter  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  would 
seem  to  be  in  tune  with  his  offer  of  abdication  of 
what  the  Hamburger  Nachricliten  unjustifiably  calls 
“  the  tyranny  at  sea.”t  The  words  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  ‘‘  Freedom  of  the  sea  may  be  a 
very  reasonable  subject  for  discussion,  definition,  and 
agreement,  between  nations  after  the  War,  but  not 
by  itself  alone  nor  while  there  is  no  freedom  and  no 
security  against  war  and  German  methods  on  land.” 
After  a  great  War  unscrupulously  J  waged,  the 
European  conscience  will  be  perhaps  inclined  to  do 
penance  by  putting  itself  under  stricter  obligations 
than  heretofore ;  but  it  is  idle  to  blind  oneself  to  the 
truth  of  Admiral  Mahan’s  words :  It  is  a  fair  deduc¬ 
tion  from  analogy  that  two  contending  armies  might 
just  as  well  agree  to  respect  each  other’s  communica¬ 
tions  as  two  belligerent  States  to  guarantee  immunity 
to  hostile  commerce.” 

*  Cp.  Novoye  Vremya,  January  24th,  O.S.  1912.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  such  a  speech  would  have  been  impossible  in  1887  when  the  author 
was  a  student  at  the  University.  Now  not  only  have  views  changed,  but 
there  is  far  more  tolerance  of  opinions  on  matters  on  which  men  differ.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  existence  of  the  Duma,  which  has  acted  as  a  safety 
valve  in  Russia  itself  and  abroad  has  converted  the  suspicion  of  Russia 
entertained  by  democratic  communities  into  a  feeling  of  ever  increasing 
sympathy  and  confidence. 

■j*  Cp.  Nation,  August  28th,  1915. 

J  “International  Law,”  by  the  late  W.  E.  Hall.  Preface.  1889. 
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Meanwhile,  one  may  express  the  hope  that  as 
long  as  the  world  knows  the  White  Ensign,  we  shall 
bear  in  mind  what  the  great  Lord  Halifax  wrote  in 
1694  :  “  Formerly  our  force  of  shipping  contributed 
greatly  to  our  Trade,  so  now  it  is  become  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  to  our  very  being.  It  may  be 
said  now  to  England — Martha,  Martha,  thou  art 
busy  about  many  things,  but  one  thing  is  necessary. 
To  the  question — What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  in 
this  world  ? — there  is  no  answer  but  this — Look  to 
3^ our  Moate.  The  first  article  of  an  Englishman’s 
political  creed  must  be  that  he  believeth  in  the 
feea. 

A  step  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  far  as  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Emphe  are  concerned,  is 
the  organisation  and  protection  of  the  sea  com¬ 
munications  of  the  Empire;  and  an  integral  part 
of  this  system  will  be  the  proper  organisation  of  sea 
training. 

It  is  no  paradox,”  wrote  Lord  Halifax,  “  to  say 
that  England  hath  its  root  in  the  sea,  and  a  deep 
one  too  from  whence  it  sends  forth  its  branches 
into  both  the  Indies.  We  ma^^  further  say  in  our 
present  case  that  if  allegiance  is  due  to  Protection 
ours  to  the  sea  is  due  from  that  rule  since  by  that 
and  that  alone  are  we  to  be  protected.”  England 
is  in  fact  a  “  new  Venice  whose  streets  are  the 
oceans.” 

This  will  not  be  the  last  War  as  some  have 
thought.  We  are  entering  on  a  new  era  in  which, 
more  than  ever,  we  shall  have  to  be  on  our  guard, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  more  than  ever 
in  our  hands. 

Idealists  may  preach  and  statesmen  may,  in  less 
important  matters,  practise  international  arbitration, 
but  political  education  is  far  too  little  advanced, 
either  abroad  or  at  home,  even  among  the  cultured 
few,  for  pacificism  to  be  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  Armaments  cannot  be  abolished  till  the 
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need  of  them  has  disappeared,  and  that  time  is 
not  yet.* 

History  repeats  itself,  and  we  may  recall  the  times 
when  Napoleon  was  contemplating  an  attack  on  our 
shores,  and  he  assured  his  Minister  of  Marine  that  it 
would  be  easy  by  creating  disturbances  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  lull  England  into  a  false  security, 
for  there’s  nothing,  he  said,  so  short-sighted  as  the 
English  Government.  It  is  a  Government  absorbed 
in  Party  Politics  {Chicanes  inter ieures)  which  turns 
its  attention  wherever  there  is  a  noise.  It  was,  as 
Mr.  Julian  Corbett  has  observed,  an  error  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Napoleon  and  his  age  to  assume  “  that  the 
energy  and  spirit  with  which  British  politicians  play 
the  Parliamentary  game  denote  direct  incapacity  for 
war  and  real  statesmanship,”  but  there  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  and  there  may  again  come  a  time 
of  neglect  and  blindness  in  large  imperial  issues. 
The  future  limitations  of  party  government,  which 
is  probably  a  necessary  evil  in  a  constitutional  State, 
cannot  here  be  discussed  for  want  of  space.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  important  subjects  have  already 
been  removed  from  the  sphere  of  party  politics, 
others  will  in  future  be  conditioned  by  want  of 
money.  There  will  be  a  need  of  a  fresh  definition 
of  party  principles  and  here  party  leaders  will  find 

*  Two  centuries  ago,  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Pierre  proposed  an  international  Council  of  Conciliation  and  a  Court  of 
Arbitration  of  which  the  decisions  were  to  be  enforced  by  the  collective 
power  of  an  international  alliance.  Cardinal  Fleury  observed  that,  to 
make  this  plan  effective,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  change  the  hearts 
of  princes.  The  same  plan  is  put  forward  again  to-day,  but  the  rivalry  of 
princes  has  been  replaced  by  a  far  more  bitter  rivalry,  that  of  peoples,  so 
that  now  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  hearts  or,  as  modern  pacificists 
would  phrase  it,  the  “  inner  attitude  ”  of  peoples,  in  other  words,  to  change 
human  nature  en  masse. 

With  regard  to  armaments,  the  King  of  Spain  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  conversation :  “  Don’t  deceive  yourself.  After  the  War  the  nations 
will  arm  themselves  more  than  ever,”  founding  his  belief  on  the  impression 
produced  by  the  fate  of  Belgium.  Armaments  will,  however,  be  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  terius  imposed  on  the  Central  Powers,  by  the  general 
exhaustion  especially  in  the  matter  of  finance,  and  above  all  by  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  ruling  statesmen. 
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themselves  face  to  face  with  much  disillusionment, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  public  but  also  amongst 
their  followers. 

We  shall  only  succeed,  now  and  in  the  future,  if 
we  organise  an  aristocracy  of  service  which  will  make 
full  use  of  the  best  brains  and  the  highest  characters 
of  all  ranks — those  who  labour  with  their  heads, 
those  who  labour  with  their  hands,  and  those  whose 
birth  and  inherited  wealth  give  the  State  the  strongest 
call  for  their  dut}^ :  if  we  resist  the  tendencies  to 
village  and  provincial  politics  and  educate  our 
people  to  remember,  at  every  step,  not  only  their 
duties  at  home  but  also  their  duties  to  the  millions 
of  our  brethren  in  the  Sister  States  and  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  great  Dependencies  beyond  the  seas, 
for  whose  happiness  and  liberties  we  are,  under 
Providence,  responsible,  and  with  whose  material 
prosperity  our  own  is  inextricably  intertwined. 
Above  all,  we  must  cherish  the  memories  of  the  great 
deeds  which  our  ancestors  accomplished  and  hand 
their  ideals  untarnished  to  our  children.  We  must 
abide  by  our  traditions  civil  and  religious,  and 
remain,  as  were  our  forefathers,  faithful  and 
free. 

Last  but  not  least  in  this  great  enterprise,  on 
which  we  have  embarked,  we  have  not  only  learnt 
many  lessons  from  our  Allies  which  endear  them  to 
us  ;  but  we  have  found  that  in  the  day  of  trouble  all 
churclies  are  as  one.  Differences  of  dogma  and 
doctrine  have  been  swept  away,  and  one  touch  of 
nature  has  made  us  close  akin.  In  our  common 
sorrow,  arising  from  our  common  struggle,  the  French 
Roman  Catholics  have  thrown  their  churches  and 
their  cemeteries  open  to  our  English  clerg}^  and  our 
English  dead.*  Under  the  same  influence  the  great 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  on  being  asked  if  he  had  any  objection  to 
the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  Chapel  of  what  was  the  Palace 
of  his  predecessors  rephed,  “  Certainly  not,”  and  then  after  a  moment’s 
thought  added,  “  After  all  what  does  it  matter  whether  one  celebrates  in 
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Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  has  once  more  held 
out  to  us  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  From 
Russia,”  as  Mr.  Stephen  Graham  says,  ‘‘is  coming 
to  this  country  a  new  revelation ;  from  Russian 
Christianity  we  shall  get  a  vivifying  influence  pre¬ 
served  from  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  original  root.” 

Nay  more  !  Who  knows  but  that  when  the  dawn 
at  last  breaks,  it  may  herald  in  a  day  when  those 
who  profess  the  Christian  religion  may  become  more 
closely  allied  in  the  bonds  of  faith  ? 

If  any  such  change  shall  come  to  Christendom  it 
must  spring  from  the  very  hearts  of  the  people 
themselves.  Of  this  there  is  good  hope,  for,  as  far 
as  Russia,  France  and  Britain  are  concerned,  all  that 
has  been  most  touching,  inspiring  and  uplifting  in 
the  present  struggle  has  come  from  those  who  in  the 
trenches  and  on  the  storm-tossed  seas  have  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  from  the  North  Sea 
east  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

These  men  have  realised  the  mediseval  vision  of 
Christ’s  Church  militant  here  on  earth.  Religion 
which  to  some  had  become  a  dead  letter  is  to  them 
a  living  and  life-giving  fact.  The  news  that  comes 
alike  from  the  Fleet  and  the  Front  carries  our 

one  vestment  and  another  in  a  different  one,  if  at  the  root  of  things, 
we  are  the  same  ?  Of  course,  at  the  root  there  must  be  union  of  belief.” 
Subsequently  in  a  letter  to  the  Tablet,  dated  Sept.  29th,  1915,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  wrote  :  “  I  went  on  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Entente  Cordiale 
during  the  war  might  facihtate  the  bringing  together  of  Christian  people 
in  the  truth,  and  that  the  screen,  whichU  had  ordered  should  separate  the 
Nave  in  which  the  Anglican  Services  were  held  from  the  Sanctuary  in 
which  the  Catholic  priest  said  Mass  was  like  a  symbol  which  before  long 
could  be  removed,  the  difference  between  us  having  vanished.  They 
w'ould  be  left  only  one  Church  uniting  all  the  Children  of  God. 

The  revival  of  religious  feeling  in  France  is  well  known  but  it  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  letter  from  General  de  Castehiau  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Auch,  in  which  he  says,  “  More  than  ever  do  I  feel  how  tremendous  a  part 
is  played  in  this  war  as  elsewhere  by  what  we  choose  to  call  the  Great 
Unknowm.  This  Unknown  is  manifestly  controlled  by  Him  who  knows  all, 
sees  all,  and  directs  all.  Cp.  Ian  Malcolm,  War  Pictures. 
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memories  back  to  the  cabin  on  board  the  Victory, 
in  Trafalgar  Bay  before  the  battle,  with  the  great 
Admiral  on  his  knees  and  to  his  prayer  :  “  May 
the  great  God  whom  I  worship  grant  to  my  country 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general  a  great 
and  glorious  victory,  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any 
one  tarnish  it,  and  may  humanity  after  victory  be 
the  predominant  feature  in  the  British  fleet.  For 
myself  individually  I  commit  my  life  to  Him  Who 
made  me,  and  may  His  Blessing  alight  on  my 
endeavours  for  serving  my  country  faithfully  !  To 
Him  I  resign  myself  and  the  just  cause  which  is 
entrusted  to  me  to  defend.  Amen.  Amen.  Amen.” 

In  hoc  signo  vinces. 
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SIR  RICHARD  BETHELL’S  (LORD  WESTBURY)  SCHEME 
FOR  A  COURT  OF  ULTIMATE  APPEAL 

(Reports  of  Scotch  Peerage,  Divorce  and  Practice  cases  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  1857,  vol.  2,  p.  668,  by  J.  F.  MacqiieenO 

(1)  The  House  of  Lords  to  exercise  its  Appellate  Juris¬ 
diction  through  the  medium  of  a  Judicial  Committee 
composed  of  Peers. 

(2)  The  jurisdiction  and  functions  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  vested  in  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Lords,  so  that  there  may  be  (in  the  House 
of  Lords)  one  single  uniform  Appellate  Tribunal  for  the 
whole  Empire. 

(3)  This  great  court  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  open 
during  5  days  in  every  week  throughout  the  year,  except 
the  usual  vacations  as  observed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

(4)  The  Court,  when  sitting,  always  to  be  constituted 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  President,  and  four  other  Members 
of  the  Committee.  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

(5)  The  Peers  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Committee  ;  and  if 
any  one  of  such  Peers  will  engage  regularly  to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  Committee,  he  is  to  be  a  permanent  Member, 
and  entitled  to  a  salary  of  £  in  addition  to  his  retiring 
pension. 

(6)  Official  peerages  to  be  conferred  on  such  a  number 
of  eminent  lawyers  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  Com¬ 
mittee  consist  of  four  permanent  Members,  in  addition 
and  besides  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  any  ex-Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  not  being  a  'permanent  member,  who  may  think  it 
proper  to  attend.  One  of  the  permanent  members  to  be 
taken  from  the  Scotch  Bar  or  Bench. 

(7)  The  Committee  to  have  power  to  summon  all  or 
any  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Law  and  Equity,  the 
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Testamentary  and  Admiralty  Courts  of  England,  and  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  to  sit  as  assessors  of  the  Committee. 

(8)  Each  permanent  Member  of  the  Committee,  not 
being  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  to 
receive  a  salary  of  £5000  per  annum,  from  which  any  re¬ 
tiring  pension  is  to  be  deducted. 

(9)  Every  official  Peer  to  have  the  full  privileges  of  a 
Peer  of  Parliament  during  his  office  (or  life). 

(10)  Any  petition  or  application  to  the  Crown,  which 
according  to  present  practice  may  be  referred  by  Her 
Majesty  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
may  be  referred  by  her,  in  like  manner,  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

(11)  The  practice  and  rules  of  procedure  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  an  Appellate  Tribunal  to  be  revised  and  sim¬ 
plified  ;  and  all  applications  now  made  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Appeals  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
Committee  of  three  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
who  shall  meet  for  that  purpose  once  in  every  week  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Committee. 
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Abyssinia,  British  and  Russian  in¬ 
terests  in,  333 ;  Russian  inter¬ 
ference  in,  339 ;  treaties  with 
regard  to,  339 

Acts  :  Wallace  Act  in  Pennsylvania, 
55;  New  York,  Ohio, Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Californian,  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Acts,  56-7  ;  North  Dakota 
Arbitration  Act,  57  ;  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  1888. ..59;  Acts  for  the 
settlement  of  trade  disputes  by 
arbitration  in  Canada,  59-60  ;  New 
South  Wales  Arbitration  Act,  61-3  ; 
French  Arbitration  Act,  71-2; 
Boilers  Explosions  Act,  94 ;  Acts 
concerning  trade  disputes,  104-5, 
213 ;  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  106-7,  108-9,  109-10;  123, 
211,  214;  Lord  St.  Leonards’ 
Compensation  Act,  107  ;  Mr.  Mun- 
della’a  Compensation  Act,  107  ; 
Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  109, 
124,  131,  139  ;  Labourers’  Housing 
Acts,  111  ;  Labourers’  Cottages 
Act,  115 ;  Education  Acts,  124, 
139,  161  ;  Coal  Mines  Acts,  124, 
139  ;  Metalliferous  Mines  Acts,  124, 
139  ;  Act  for  Regulation  of  Casual 
Employment,  124,  139  ;  Act  refer¬ 
ring  to  Poor  Law  Children,  125  ; 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act  of  1890...  131  ;  London  Public 
Health  Act,  131  ;  Whitelead  Fac¬ 
tories  and  Bakehouses  Act,  140  ; 
Children’s  Dangerous  Performances 
Act,  140  ;  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Acts,  140  ;  Merchant  Ship¬ 
ping  Acts,  140,  301,  353,  375 ; 
Canal  Boats  Act,  125,  140  ;  Poor 
Law  Acts,  144-5,  161  ;  National 


Insurance  Act,  92,  161,  211  ; 

Education  Provision  of  Meals  Act, 
155 ;  Public  Health  Acts,  161  ; 
Old  Age  Pension  Acts,  161,  211  ; 
London  (Equalisation  of  Rates) 
Act,  164, 177,  179, 187,  189  ;  Local 
Taxation  (Custom  and  Excise)  Act, 
165;  Revenue  Act,  165,  183; 
Police  Act  of  1909. ..165;  Local 
Government  Act,  169,  170,  171, 
193 ;  London  Government  Act, 
171  ;  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  176  ; 
Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  178; 
Finance  Act  of  1910...181,  183, 
196  ;  Disease  of  Animals  Act,  196  ; 
Agricultural  Rates  Act,  196  ;  Tithe 
Rent-Charge  (Rates)  Act,  196 ; 
Workmen’s  Unemployment  Act, 
211;  Alien  Expulsion  Act  in  Trans¬ 
vaal,  223  ;  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
267 ;  Factories  Act,  267 ;  Com¬ 
panies  Consolidation  Act,  294 ; 
Munitions  Act,  437 

Administrative  law,  in  England,  7 8-9; 
on  the  continent,  80-1  ;  in  France, 
81,  82,  83,  85,  86  ;  in  Germany,  80, 
83,  86, 89, 97  ;  in  United  States,  82, 
85;  anomalies  of  under  Labour  Acts, 
109 ;  under  the  Health  Acts,  433 

Aehrenthal,  Baron,  conversation  with 
M.  Isvolsky  at  Bucblau,  343;  policy 
of,  345 ;  rupture  of  commercial 
treaty  between  Servia  and  Bul¬ 
garia  due  to,  407 

Afghanistan,  British  agreements  with, 
339 

Africa  (see  also  Cape  Colony,  Egypt, 
Gold  Coast,  South  Africa,  Natal, 
Transvaal),  benefits  of  English  rule 
in,  9  ;  unexplored,  1 8  ;  organisation 
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of  African  Empire,  243  ;  famous 
Englishmen  who  have  died  in, 
244 ;  difficulties  of  land  settle¬ 
ment  in  Uganda,  277  ;  railways  in 
Nigeria,  280  ;  German  colonies  in, 
369-70  ;  pacification  of,  444 
Agriculture,  new  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Industry,  116 ; 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
in  Ireland,  116-9  ;  report  of  Royal 
Commission  on,  133  ;  labour  legis¬ 
lation  under  Board  of,  213;  re¬ 
organisation  of,  435 
Albania,  comparison  of  Bulgarians 
and  Albanians,  409  ;  race  of 
Albanians,  415  ;  incessant  fighting 
in,  415 ;  Italian  and  Austrian 
interests  in,  416  ;  Young  Turks, 
and,  416 

Albert,  King,  his  words  to  the  Belgian 
Parhament,  423 

Alberta,  views  on  Court  of  Appeal  in, 
294 

Alexander  II.,  Emperor  the,  on  war, 
336 

Alexandropol  in  Transcaucasia,  rail¬ 
way  from  to  Tabriz,  338 
Anderson,  Sir  John,  to  represent  the 
crown  colonies,  290 
Andrassy,  Count,  letter  of  to  Prince 
Bismarck,  336  ;  advocate  of  Rou¬ 
manian  independence,  413 
Appeal,  Supreme  Court  of,  270-1, 
294 

Applebe,  Mrs.,  murder  of,  222 
Aralctcheiejf,  by  Pushkine,  317 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  :  United 
States,  46-7 ;  Canada,  47-8 ; 
Australasia,  48-9  ;  France,  50-1  ; 
Germany,  51-2 ;  Italy,  52-3  ; 
Holland,  53  ;  Sweden  and  Norway, 
53-4  ;  Belgium,  54  ;  Switzerland, 
55;  international,  448 
Army,  as  a  profession,  16;  valor  of, 
429 ;  influence  on  class  warfare, 
436 ;  need  in  the  future,  447 
Arnold,  Matthew,  his  appeal  for 
‘'sweetness  and  light,”  215 
Arts,  Society  of,  “Administrative 
Law,”  paper  read  before,  77-86  ; 
“  Imperial  Organisation,”  paper 
read  before,  258-87 


Asquith,  Mr.,  on  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Bill,  98 

Assistance,  Public  (see  also  Public 
Retrenchment),  149-61  ;  need  of 
an  annual  return  for  expenditure 
on,  149-50,  153-4 ;  suggested 

schedule  of  return,  150-2,  154-7 ; 
public  retrenchment,  157-9  ;  sug¬ 
gested  reference  for  a  depart¬ 
mental  or  inter-departmental  com¬ 
mittee,  160-1 

Auch,  Archbishop  of,  on  union  of 
Christian  people,  449 

Australasia  {see  also  Australia,  New 
Zealand),  Federation  of  Labour  in, 
48 

Australia  (see  also  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  West 
Australia),  Maritime  Strike  of,  72  ; 
private  mediation  in,  72  ;  trade  of 
Germany  with,  254 ;  law  as  to 
trade  marks,  in  264,  293 ;  year 
book  of,  272,  304  ;  New  Hebrides 
and,  281  ;  Canada  and,  282-3 ; 
Australian  proposals  for  Colonial 
Conference  of  1907. ..288;  Patents 
Act,  292  ;  statistical  year  of,  293  ; 
Court  of  Appeal  and,  294  ;  naval 
expenditure  in,  367 

Austria-Hungary  (see  also  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  Poland),  industrial  courts  in, 
70 ;  labour  disputes  in,  72-3 ; 
Municipal  Handbook  of,  208 ; 
Central  Statistical  Commission  of, 
305  ;  Slavs  in,  400  ;  Pan  Slavism, 
403;  “Austria-Hungary,”  343-7 

Baeenreither,  Dr.,  on  employers 
and  employed,  28 

Baker,  James,  author  of,  “  Austria, 
Her  People  and  Their  Home 
Lands,”  422 

Bale,  Conseil  de  Prud’hommes  at,  67 

Balfour,  Lord,  of  Burleigh,  on  grants 
paid  in  respect  of  paupers,  173  ; 
in  favour  of  rating  of  site  value  in 
urban  districts,  180 

Balfour,  Mr.  Arthur,  on  Defence 
Committee,  255  ;  on  future  sacri¬ 
fices,  367-8 ;  in  sympathy  with 
National  Conference  on  Sea  Train¬ 
ing,  383 
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Balfour,  Mr.  Gerald,  chief  {Secretary 
for  Ireland,  111 

Balkans  {see  also  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Montenegro, 
Roumania,  Servia,  Turkey),  war 
in,  399  ;  nationality  in,  401  ; 
religions  in,  401-2  ;  history  up  to 
nineteenth  century,  403-5  ;  libera¬ 
tion  of,  405-6  ;  European  powers 
and,  405,  407-8,  418-9,  420; 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  410 ; 
Berlin  Treaty,  419  ;  insurrection 
of,  420  ;  Balkan  League,  422 
Battenberg,  Prince  Louis  of,  First 
Sea  Lord,  396;  Prince  Alexander 
of,  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  410 
Battleships,  decentralisation  on,  2  ; 
building  of,  352 ;  Navy  League 
Standard,  372 

Beaumont,  Admiral  Sir  Lewis,  on 
success  of  an  Exmouth  boy,  359 
Belfast,  graduation  of  rates  accord¬ 
ing  to  annual  value  in,  1 84 
Belgium,  conciliation  and  arbitration 
in,  54  ;  councils  of  conciliation  at 
Mariemont  and  Buscoup,  54 ; 
Conseils  de  Prud’ homines  and 
Conseils  de  T  Industrie  et  du 
Travail,  66-7 ;  use  of  yellow 
phosphorus  in,  124 ;  integrity  of, 
423,  448 ;  Anglo-Belgian  com¬ 
merce,  444 ;  indemnity  to,  442 
Belgrade,  comparison  with  Sofia,  411 
Bemrose,  Sir  Henry,  chairman  at 
Derby  on  occasion  of  speech  on 
South  African  War,  232,  245 
Bender  Abbas,  railway  to,  339 
Beresford,  Lord  Charles, onforeigners, 
370 

Berlin,  industrial  court  at,  70  ;  Im¬ 
perial  Insurance  Office  at,  97 ; 
codification  of  law  at,  139  ;  Treaty 
of,  333,  407,  408,  419  ;  University 
of,  344,  350 ;  Congress  of,  402,  406 
Bernhardi,  philosophy  of,  438 
Bible,  to  be  read  by  schoolboys,  15 
Bielinsky,  318-9 
Biles,  Sir  John,  work  of,  394 
Bills :  Workmen’s  Compensation 

Bill,  93-103;  Half-Timers’  Bill, 
124  ;  suggested  Child  Labour  Bill, 
140  ;  Bill  for  Protection  of  Children 


of  Vagrants,  125;  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  of  1888...  195 
Birkbeck,  Mr.  W.  J  ,  author  of  “  Re¬ 
ligious  Persecution  in  Galicia,”  401 
Birmingham,  cost  of  municipal  ser¬ 
vices  in,  205 

Birrell,  Mr.  Augustine,  supporter  of 
Bill  for  protection  of  children,  125 
Bismarck,  Prince,  on  insurance  legis¬ 
lation,  96 ;  letter  from  Count 
Andrassy  to  336 ;  fears  as  to 
Slavonic  understanding,  345 ;  on 
relations  of  Austria,  Germany  and 
Russia,  346 ;  on  political  egoism, 
446 

Blue  Books,  to  be  properly  digested 
and  indexed,  146 

Bodio  Signor,  Director-General  of 
Statistics  at  Rome,  52,  87 
Boer  War.  See  South  Africa 
Boys  {see  also  Sea  Training,  children). 
Boy  Scout  movement,  Cadet  Train¬ 
ing  m.ovement,  431 
Botha,  General,  on  Imperial  Council, 
289 

Brassey,  Lord,  in  support  of  National 
Conference  on  SeaTraining,  372, 391 
Brailsford,  Mr.,  author  of  “Mace¬ 
donia,”  398;  first  visit  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  401  ;  on  the  Church  in  the 
Balkans,  402  ;  on  Turkish  view  of 
European  greed,  407 
Bridge,  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian,  on  sea 
power,  391 

Bristol,  cost  of  municipal  services  in, 
205 

British  Association,  on  Imperial 
organisation,  272 

British  Columbia,  legislative  arbitra¬ 
tion  in,  59,  60  ;  tax  on  commercial 
travellers  in,  269 

British  Guiana,  statistical  year  of, 
294 

Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  worthy  of 
imitation,  18 

Brooks,  Mr.  Graham,  on  malingering 
in  Germany,  96 ;  on  legislative 
insurance  in  Germany,  97 
Brussels,  joint  committee  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  at,  54  ;  international  congress 
on  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  at,  127 
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Bryce,  Mr.  (now  Viscount),  on  Liberal 
Imperialism,  247 

Bucharest,  resemblance  to  Paris,  413 
Bucknill,  Mr.,  on  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Bill,  97 

Buda-Pest,  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  at,  90 

Bulgaria,  Church  of,  402  ;  temporary 
ascendancy  in  Balkan  peninsula, 
403 ;  Turkish  domination  over, 
403 ;  commercial  treaty  between 
Servia  and,  407 ;  Berlin  Treaty, 
408 ;  comparison  of  with  Prussia, 
408  ;  natives  of,  409  ;  history  from 
1 835-1909... 409-1 1 ;  comparison  of 
with  Servia,  411  ;  sympathy  with 
Macedonian  Bulgarians,  411-2 ; 
army  of,  412  ;  Bulgarian  Insurgent 
Committee,  419  ;  proclamation  of 
independence  of,  421 
Billow,  Prince,  his  reply  to  the 
Quarterly  article  on  the  German 
peril,  350;  on  Kruger  telegram,  344 
Burns,  Mr.  John,  comment  by,  103 ; 
supporter  of  Bill  for  protection  of 
children,  125 ;  statistics  of  direct 
beneficiary  assistance,  155 
Burns,  Mr.  Delisle,  his  “Political 
Ideals,”  437 

Burgers,  President,  on  English  neigh¬ 
bours,  228 

Burroughs,  Sir  John,  on  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  sea,  367 
Burt,  Mr.,  labour  leader,  26 ;  in¬ 
fluence  of,  34  ;  his  name  to  rank 
high,  42  ;  on  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Bill,  93,  103 
Buxton,  Mr.  (now  Viscount),  on 
British  sailors  in  British  ships,  301, 
375-7 

Byron,  his  influence  on  Pushkine  and 
Lermontoff,  317-8 

Cabinet,  inner,  431 
California,  Arbitration  Acts  in,  56, 
57 

Canada  {see  also  British  Columbia, 
Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Quebec), 
organisation  of  labour,  in  47-8 ; 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries,  48  ; 
legislative  mediation  in,  59-60 ; 
arbitration  legislature  in,  59-60  ; 


Dominions  Trade  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress,  60 ;  Canadian  Committee, 
246 ;  visit  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
to,  258 ;  naturalisation  in,  263, 
291  ;  patent  law  in,  264,  292 ; 
copyright  law  in,  264-5,  295  ;  com¬ 
mercial  law  in,  266  ;  commercial 
travellers  in,  269  ;  light  dues  in, 
269  ;  statistical  year  book  of,  272, 
304 ;  report  of  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  of,  272 ; 
foreign  consular  and  trade  agents 
in,  275 ;  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
275-6 ;  English  and  American 
periodicals  in,  277-8  ;  communica¬ 
tion  with  South  Africa,  27  8  ;  sea¬ 
men  of,  280,  281  ;  claims  of  with 
regard  to  Alaska,  281  ;  West 
Indies  and,  282  ;  Australia  and, 
282;  Court  of  Appeal  and,  294; 
statistical  year  of,  293,  294,  301  ; 
legislation  on  dumping  in,  298; 
English  draft  code  in,  307  ;  naval 
expenditure  in,  367 
Canal  Boat  Children  Act,  125,  140 
Canning,  Mr.,  an  “  Adventurer,”  33 
Cape  Colony,  mistaken  idea  of  Great 
Britain  in,  234,  235  ;  loyal  Dutch 
in,  239  ;  cession  of  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  239 ;  ministers  in,  240  ; 
naval  expenditure,  367 
Career,  choice  of,  16-25 
Carlyle  read  by  working  men,  34  ; 
call  of,  215 

Castelnau,  General  de,  on  “  the  Great 
Unknown,”  449 

Catherine  II.,  entente  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  under,  346  ; 
“historic  mission”  of  Russia  under, 
405 

Census,  British  Empire,  271-2 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Joseph,  on  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Bill,  97 ;  Blue 
Book  issued  by,  224;  pledge  to 
Uitlanders,  227 ;  no  opinion  given 
bv  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  Com- 
mittee  on  fiscal  proposals  of, 
273  ;  on  Council  of  the  Empire, 
287,  289  ;  on  overcoming  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  390  ;  resignation  of,  432 
Chambers  of  Commerce  :  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  139 ; 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  258,  285,  286  ;  Manchester, 
258,  285,  286;  Leeds,  258,  285, 
286  ;  Glasgow,  286  ;  Belfast,  286  ; 
Dublin,  286 

Chartist  movement,  following  result 
of  Reform  Act,  38 

Children,  better  legislation  necessary 
re,  124-5 ;  Congress  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of,  125 ;  of  vagrants,  125 ; 
education  and  housing  of,  126 ; 
Protection  Legislation  of,  138-41  ; 
Acts  applying  to  protection  of  139- 
40 ;  anomalies  in  legislation  for 
protection  of,  140 ;  Congress  on 
WeKare  and  Protection  of  Children 
in  London,  365 

China,  consular  officers  in,  274 ; 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in,  284 ; 
British  trade  and  shipping,  284, 
325-6  ;  Russo-Chinese  Convention, 
328 ;  policy  of  Prince  Uchtomsky 
with  regard  to,  329 ;  action  of 
Germany  in  Shantung,  332  ;  Yang- 
Tsze  Valley,  333  ;  Agreements  of 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to,  339  ; 
delimitation  of  British  sphere  of 
interest  in,  340 

Church  {see  also  Religion,  Balkans), 
calling  of,  24,  25  ;  music  of,  15  ; 
Orthodox  Greek,  339  ;  reunion  of, 
449 

Civil  Service  {see  also  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Board  of  Trade,  Foreign  Office, 
Colonial  Office,  Treasury),  unpaid, 
9,  283, 437 ;  central,  150,  434 ;  local, 
434;  London,  91;  Colonial,  235; 
consular,  138,  273-6 ;  diplomatic,  20 

Clarke,  Sir  George,  secretary  of 
Imperial  Defence  Committee,  260  ; 
on  permanent  secretariat  of  Im¬ 
perial  Commission  and  Council,  261 

Coal  Mines  Act,  re  employment  of 
children,  124 

Codification,  Rural  Housing  and  Sani¬ 
tation  Association,  135  ;  necessity 
for,  138;  precedent  of  Germany, 
139,  249,  254,  267  ;  commercial 
law,  139,  268  ;  industrial  law,  139- 
40  ;  Poor  Law,  143-4,  268 ;  Labour 
Laws  and  Poor  Laws,  213  ;  com¬ 
mittee  of  suggested  Imperial  Court 


to  undertake,  250, 256;  questions  in¬ 
cluded  in,  266,  269  ;  work  of  author 
on, 266-7 ;  precedent  of  Queensland, 
267,  306 ;  subject  neglected  in 
Great  Britain,  306  ;  in  colonies  and 
dependencies,  306-7 ;  Report  of 
Royal  Commission  of  1 87 8. ..  307-8  ; 
objections  to,  307,  434 

Cochrane,  Miss,  on  rural  housing,  133, 
136 

Cockburn,  Sir  A.,  his  criticism  on 
draft  code  of  Commissioners  of 
1878.. .312-3 

Cole,  Mr.,  author  of  “  Labour  in  War 
Time,”  435 

Collie,  Sir  John,  on  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  103 

Colmore,  Captain,  R.N.,  commander 
of  the  Exmouth,  363 

Colonies  {see  also  Australia,  Canada, 
Colonial  Conference,  Crowm 
Colonies,  India,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  West  Indies,  Imperial 
Organisation),  our  duty  to  them, 
11;  help  from  in  South  African 
War,  244;  naval  expenditure  in, 
367 

Colonial  Office  {see  also  Chamberlain, 
Hicks-Beach)  has  information  on 
Colonial  poor  relief  work,  145 ; 
Foreign  Office  and,  271,  434 ; 
interchange  of  officials  desirable, 
276-7;  work  of,  285;  Imperial 
secretariats,  291,  295 

Colorado,  mediation  in,  57  ;  arbitra¬ 
tion  in,  71 

Colquhoun,  Mr.,  on  Colonial  Confer¬ 
ence,  252 

Commercial  Intelligence  Department 
overlapping  of  with  Board  of  Trade 
and  Foreign  Office,  274 

Commercial  Law  {see  also  Codifica¬ 
tion,  Consolidation,  Germany, 
Queensland),  divergency  of  in 
British  Empire,  266  ;  codification 
of,  268  ;  company  law,  294 

Commercial  travellers,  taxes  on,  269 

Commercial  treaties,  revision  of, 
291-2  ;  Free  Traders  and  Tariff 
Reformers,  440 ;  Anglo-Russian 
Commercial  Treaty,  440,  444 ; 

with  France  and  Belgium,  444 
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Commissions :  Royal  Commission 

on  Labour — information  on  rural 
housing,  133 ;  examination  of 
Fabians  before,  211  ;  365 ;  pro¬ 
posed  Royal  Commission  on  codifi¬ 
cation  of  commercial  law,  139 ; 
Transvaal  commission  on  Liquor 
Law,  221  ;  Royal  Commission  for 
Transvaal  after  Majuba,  250 ; 
Volksraad  Commission,  223  ;  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture,  133  ; 
Dominions  Royal  Commission, 
memorandum  with  regard  to  a 
system  of  imperial  statistics  sup¬ 
plied  at  request  of,  298-305 ; 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxa¬ 
tion — county  grants,  170,  171-2  ; 
separate  valuation  and  rating  of 
sites,  180, 181-2  ;  valuation  autho¬ 
rities,  191  ;  Exchequer  contribu¬ 
tions,  192,  194,  197  ;  poor  rate, 
199  ;  Royal  Commission  (on  Codi¬ 
fication  of  Criminal  Law)  of  1878... 
307-8,  312  ;  Royal  Commission  on 
Poor-Law — appointment  of,  142  ; 
report  of,  348-9,  358 ;  Inter¬ 

national  Financial  Commission  of 
1905.. .420 

Committees — Naval  Reserve  Com¬ 
mittee,  355 ;  Manning  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Committee,  355  ; 
Mansion  House  Committee  on  the 
Unemployed,  365 ;  House  of 
Commons  Select  Committee  on  the 
Unemployed,  365  ;  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Sea  Training,  375,  376, 
392 ;  Department  Committee  of 
1906  on  Sea  Training,  377,  391  ; 
Exmouth  Qommittee,  379,  381,  382, 
392;  Committee  of  Defence,  431, 
432 ;  proposed  Civil  Intelligence 
Committee,  432 

Como,  Giuria  per  I’lndustria  Serica 
at,  52-3 

Compensation,  Workmen’s  Bill  for, 
93-103  ;  proposed  Amendment  of 
Bill,  93 ;  defects  of  Government 
Bill,  94-5 ;  in  Germany,  96-7 , 
expense  of,  97-8 ;  administrative 
side  of,  98-9  ;  effects  on  trade 
unions  and  friendly  societies,  99- 
100  ;  effects  on  social  peace,  101-3  ; 


probable  result  of  Act  for,  104  ; 
discussions  on,  106 ;  demoralising 
effect  of,  211  ;  public  inquiry  neces¬ 
sary,  214 

Concanon,  Mr.,  on  sea  training,  389 

Conciliation  (see  also  Arbitration), 
North  of  England  Iron  and  Steel 
Board,  105,  108;  utilisation  of 
existing  organisations  under  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act,  107-8 ; 
Lord  St.  Leonards’  Act,  107  ;  Mr. 
Mundella’s  Act,  107  ;  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton  Board  of  Conciliation,  107  ;  dis¬ 
putes  arising  out  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  108 

Conferences — Central  Poor  Law  Con¬ 
ference — presidential  address  at, 
142-8 ;  president  of,  268 ;  challenge 
shield  given  to  Exmouth,  361,  365  ; 
Conference  in  Transvaal  in  1881... 
230  ;  Colonial  Conference  coming 
(held  in  1907) — subjects  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by,  252-4 ;  constitutional 
and  administrative  organs  for 
carrying  out  objects  of,  255-6 ; 
public  opinion  to  consider  before¬ 
hand  the  above  subjects  and 
organs,  256  ;  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  de¬ 
spatch  as  to  Colonial  Conferences, 
260-2 ;  Colonial  Conference  of 
1897,  resolution  of,  287  ;  Colonial 
Conference  of  1902,  principle  of 
periodical  Conferences  established, 
287  ;  Colonial  Conference  of  1907, 
proposals  of  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment,  288-9  ;  work  of ,  289  ;  topics 
marked  for  further  consideration, 
291-5 ;  Imperial  Conference  of 
1911,  probable  proposals  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  289-90 ;  questions  to  be 
decided  by,  290,  296  ;  minimum 
to  be  obtained  by,  296-7  ;  Con¬ 
ference  on  Imperial  Defence,  295  ; 
Imperial  Press  Conference,  295 ; 
Conference  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  295  ;  Imperial  Conferences, 
tendency  of,  295-6  ;  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  335 ;  National  Conference 
on  Sea  Training,  presidential  ad¬ 
dresses  to,  372-4,  383-92  ;  work  of, 
395-G 

Congresses — Dominions  Trade  and 
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Labour  Congress,  60  ;  International 
Congress  on  Insurance  against 
Accident  s  at  Milan — representatives 
of,  87  ;  results  of  the  deliberations 
of,  88-91  ;  programme  of  subse¬ 
quent  Co-operative  Congress,  91  ; 
reference  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to, 
93  ;  Housing  Congress  at  Brussels, 
127 ;  International  Congress  on 
Poor  Law  and  Charity  in  Paris, 
145,  365  ;  Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  Empire,  286 ; 
Welfare  and  Protection  of  Children 
Congress  in  London,  365 ;  Berlin 
Congress,  402,  406 
Connecticut,  joint  committee  of  arbi¬ 
tration  in,  47 

Consolidation,  Poor  Law  Children 
Acts,  125 ;  Housing  Acts  and 
London  Public  Health  Act,  131  ; 
laws  concerning  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  207  ;  Labour  Laws  and  Poor 
Laws,  144,  213;  Civil  law,  256; 
trade  marks,  264,  293;  definition 
of,  266 ;  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
267;  Factories  Act,  267 ;  Post  Office 
Consolidation  Bill,  267 ;  Companies 
Consolidation  Act,  294,  434 
Consular  service,  138,273-6 
Co-operation,  ideal  of,  34  ;  distribu¬ 
tive  and  productive,  35 ;  self- 
denial  of  leaders  of,  36  ;  obliterates 
class  distinctions,  37  ;  agricultural, 
117  ;  parent  of,  211 
Co-operative  Societies,  English,  35; 
Irish,  117 

Coplestone,  Lieutenant,  R.N.,  chief 
officer  of  the  Exmouth,  363 
Copyright,  law  as  to,  264-5  ;  294-5 
Corbett,  Mr.  Julian,  on  British  poli¬ 
ticians,  448 

County  Councils  [see  also  London),  sea 
training,  387  ;  cadet  training,  431 ; 
abdication  of,  433 

Crawford,  Sir  Richard,  re-organisa¬ 
tion  of  Turkish  customs  under, 
421-2 

Crimean  War,  346 

Crime  and  Punishment,  by  Dostoiev¬ 
sky,  321 
Croatia,  405-6 

Crown  Colonies,  representation  of  at 


suggested  Imperial  Council,  260  ; 
deficient  information  as  to,  272, 
305  ;  influence  of  new  Council  on, 
280 ;  statistical  year  of,  294, 
301 

Curzon,  Hon.  G.  N.  (now  Earl),  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  on  the  East,  325,  334  ;  on 
Russian  policy,  326,  330 
Cyril,  40,  429 

Dakota,  North,  mediation  in,  57  ; 
arbitration  in,  71 

Dale,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  David,  an 
enlightened  employer,  34 
Daw\son,  Mr.  W.  H.,  his  “Evolution 
of  Modern  Germany,”  345,  346-7  ; 
Dead  Souls,  by  Gogol,  319 
Deakin,  Mr.,  on  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  de¬ 
spatch,  258 ;  despatch  of  Nov. 
1907.. .289 

Demon,  The,  by  Lermontoff,  318 
Denmark,  legislative  mediation  in,  71 
Dernburg,  Herr,  on  labourers  in  East 
Africa,  369-70 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  77  ;  on  griev¬ 
ances  of  British  subjects  in  the 
Transvaal,  219 ;  on  organisation 
of  Chinese  Navy,  333 ;  work  of,  368 
Dicey,  Professor,  definition  of  droit 
administratif,  7 8;  on  administrative 
law,  7  8 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  member  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean, on  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Bill,  93 ;  on  Russian 
policy,  325,  326 

Dillon,  Mr.,  member  for  East  Mayo, 
on  Ireland,  113;  on  the  Transvaal, 
219,220,227,229 
Diplomacy,  as  a  career,  20 
Disraeli,  Mr.,  an  “  adventurer,”  33 
Dobrudscha,  ceded  to  Roumania, 
413,  414 

Dostoieffsky,  320-2 
Dufferin,  Lord,  Eton  pride  in,  42 
Dumping,  lack  of  information  with 
regard  to,  298 

d’Urban,  Sir  Benjamin,  governor  in 
South  Africa,  233 

Durham,  Miss,  on  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Balkans,  416 ;  The 
Burden  of  the  Balkans,  422 
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Kihj  vh  trial, 

Eiiiioatioii  (.<<<■  alao  Soa  Training),  aa 
a  I'aroor.  17  IS:  now  Irish  Dopart- 
inont  for  toohnioal.  I  U>  ;  protootion 
of  ohiUlron  luulor  Aota.  12 1.  ISO  ; 
I'roviv'iion  of  Moala  Aot .  loS  :  grants 
for.  U>t  o;  revision  of.  212; 
tivlinioal  inst  motion  in  publio 
sohools.  obb ;  looal  odnoation 
anthoritios  ami  soa  training.  SS7 
Kiiuoation.  Boaixi  of.  administration 
of  Faotory  and  ^^■orlvsho^^s  Aot 
iindor.  100:  inspootion  of  ohildron 
under.  I2b.  I  tO,  111:  expenditure 
i>n  publio  assist anee  intder.  140, 
lo7 :  stw  training  and.  SoO,  SbO. 
SSS.  SSO 

Egypt  British  methods  in.  SSS ; 

suggest i\l  Egyptian  tleet.  SSd 
Ekaterina,  naval  arsenal  at.  ol>2 
Eleetorate.  itewelass  of  aft  or  I  vSS2...SS 
Klirin.  Ixnxl.  on  Im^x'rial  Conforenco, 
2S0 

Eliot.  Sir  Charles,  author  of  “Turkey 
in  Europe.'’  SOS:  raee.  a  political 
party.  401  :  on  Christ  iaits  under 
'Ihirkish  ride.  4lo:  on  Yoiinir 
Turks.  420 

VSy,  Professor,  on  arbitration  in 
Auteriea,  4b 

Employed,  ivssociations  of.  See  Co¬ 
operative  Societies.  Friendly 
Societies.  Trade  I'nions 
Etuployei*s  (see  aho  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation),  associations  of.  few 
English  counterparts  abroad,  45  ; 
31  assachusetts  board  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  4b:  3lessi*s.  Strait  on's  and 
Storm's  boarii,  4b;  struggle  of 
asjaiust  organiscil  labour  in  Austral- 
jvsia.  4S  :  Zurich  I'aieration  of,  55 
Employment,  Act  for  Uegulation  of 
Casual,  124,  ISO:  unemployeHi  assis¬ 
tance,  15S,  ir>5,  15b,  150;  Ixmi 
Slurftesbury  on,  12S;  trade  unions 
nnd,  210;  Workmen's  I’nemploy- 
luent  Act,  211:  degree  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  not  ascertainable.  20S-  0:  re¬ 
medy  for  unemploy  mettt .  0b5,d05-b 
Engels.  27 

Engineering,  as  a  career.  17 
Englanders.  Little,  237-S,  424,  420 


Esselen.  31r.  Ewnld,  Boer  leader,  221 
Eton,  and  the  Em])ire.  7-25;  and 
t  he  Labour  Question.  2b  42  :  work 
of  i>ld  boys.  7.  12,  lb  ;  flsborne  and, 
212.  ;U’>b‘ 

Exehetpier  (srr  aho  Hicks-Beach),  re¬ 
adjust  titent  of  relations  between 
London  and  Imperial,  lb3-4; 
grants  for  eilucation  front,  lb4  ; 
grants  for  |H>lice  fix)m,  lb5;  county 
grant  from.  lbO-70;  Chancellor 
on  contributions  to  (lovernmeut 
from  local  funds.  174.  I  S3;  Ixmdon 
locjil  taxation  and,  102-7;  Finance 
Ad.  I0l0...l0b;  postal  rates,  278; 
sea  t mining.  350,  383 
hJ.vmouth,  training  ship,  accommoda¬ 
tion  on.  358  ;  results  of  training  on, 
350.  30b ;  means  of  support  of. 
350  ;  ecpiipment  of.  350-b0  ;  con¬ 
nect  ion  witli  old  boys.  3b0  ;  train¬ 
ing  given  on.  3b0-3  ;  otlicers  of, 
3b3  ;  recreation  on,  3b3  ;  moral 
training  on.  3b3-4 ;  address  on 
boaivl  of,  370-82  ;  example  of 
Private  Lvnn.  380  ;  reorganisation 
of,  381 

Fauian  Society.  Gospel  of.  211 
Factory  ami  Workshops  Act,  ad¬ 
ministered  under  three  depart- 
utents,  100 ;  re  employment  of 
children.  124.  130 

"Fathers  and  SonsF  bv  TiirgenietT, 
320 

Ferdinand.  Prince,  afterwaixls  King 
of  the  Bulgarians,  410,  411 
Fielden.  dohn.  an  enlightened  em¬ 
ployer,  34 

Finland.  31.  Pobyedonostseff  on,  330 
Fisher  Hayes,  Mr.,  on  Government 
grant  for  sea  training.  387 
Fleun*.  Cardinal,  on  international 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  448 
Foreign  OtVice  (.syc  al-so  CYirzon.  Grey), 
has  information  on  foreign  poor 
relief,  145 ;  overlapping  with, 
Colonial  Oftice,  271,  434;  with 
Board  of  Trade  and  Commercial 
Intelligence  Department,  274  ; 
interchange  of  clerks  and  secre¬ 
taries  of,  27b 
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Foreign  Trade  {see  also  Commercial 
Treaties,  China,  Russia,  Belgium, 
France,  Japan),  comparison  of 
value  of  exports  and  imports, 
299-300 ;  classification  of  manu¬ 
factured  and  unmanufactured 
articles,  300  ;  unclassified  articles, 
300 ;  destination  of  colonial  ex¬ 
ports,  300 

“  Formosa,  Pioneering  in^'‘  by  Mr. 

W.  A.  Pickering,  330 
Forrest,  Sir  John,  on  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal  for  the  Empire,  270 
Fox,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  housing  ques¬ 
tion,  130  ;  Commissioner  of  labour, 
133;  returns  recommended  by,  136 
France,  voluntary  conciliation  in, 
49  ;  principles  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  in,  50-1  ;  Syndical 
Chamber  of  Butchers  in  Paris,  50  ; 
Federation  of  Workers  in  the  Book 
Trade,  50  ;  Joint  Syndical  Council 
for  the  Paper  trade,  50  ;  National 
Syndicate  of  Workers  in  artistic 
industries,  51 ;  agricultural  syndi¬ 
cates,  51 ;  Conseils  de  Prud’- 
hommes,  64-5,  51  ;  Arbitration 
Law  of  1892... 65-6,  71  ;  disputes 
in  the  book  trade,  72  ;  intervention 
of  magistrates  in  labour  disputes, 
72 ;  sympathy  of  author  with 
French  ideals,  76;  French  juris¬ 
prudence,  77  ;  droit  administratif, 
7  8 ;  executive  appointment  to 
offices  in,  82,  83  ;  popular  control 
in,  85-6 ;  representatives  of  at 
Milan  Congress,  87  ;  use  of  lead 
in  dangerous  industries,  121  ; 
municipal  system  of,  208  ;  recorded 
tonnage  of  registered  vessels  of, 
302 ;  guarantee  to  integrity  of 
Belgium,  423;  indemnity  to,  442; 
Anglo-French  commerce,  444 
Free  Trade,  supporters  on  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock’s  Committee, 
273  ;  question  of  to  be  referred  to 
an  Imperial  Commission,  296 ; 
commercial  treaties,  449 
Fremantle,  Sir  E.,  on  seamen  in  time 
of  war,  385 

French,  Sir  John,  his  seventh 
despatch,  380 


Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  on  vacillation  of 
British  policy  in  South  Africa,  233  ; 
governor  in  South  Africa,  233  ; 
on  anti-English  feeling  in  South 
Africa,  239 

Friendly  Societies,  origin  of,  36 ; 
help  given  by,  37  ;  effect  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Bill  on, 
100  ;  work  of,  101  ;  advance  of, 
102 ;  Registrar  of,  109 ;  failure 
of  in  Ireland,  117-8 ;  Act,  267 
Fryer,  Sir  Frederick,  on  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire, 
270 

“  Qabeielid^''  by  Pushkine,  317 
Gaj,  on  Pan  Slavism,  402-3 
Galway,  starving  population  in,  110  ; 
illiteracy  in,  112  ;  migration  from, 
112 

Geneva,  Tribunauxd’  Arbitrage  in- 
dustriel  of,  67 
George  Kara,  dynasty  of,  406 
Germany  {see  also  Berlin,  Prussia), 
voluntary  conciliation  in,  49 ; 
German  Printers’  Benefit  Society, 
51  ;  Schulteiss  Brass  Foundry,  52  ; 
legislative  mediation  in,  68-  70 ; 
Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  68 ; 
Industrial  Code,  68-9  ;  industrial 
courts,  69  ;  Berlin  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  70  ;  mining  districts,  70  ; 
mediation  of  Inspectors  of  Fac¬ 
tories,  72,  of  German  Emperor,  73  ; 
State  insurance  against  accidents 
in,  75 ;  jurisprudence  in,  77  ; 
principle  of  responsibility  of  officers 
in,  80  ;  executive  appointment  to 
offices  in,  82,  83  ;  bureaucracy  of, 
86 ;  representatives  of  at  Milan 
Congress,  87  ;  increase  of  accidents 
under  State  insurance  in,  88 ; 
malingering  in,  96 ;  appeals  to 
arbitration  committees  under 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  97  ; 
effects  of  State  insurance,  101  ; 
work  of  Imperial  Parliament,  139  ; 
municipal  year  book  of,  208 ; 
Supreme  Imperial  Court,  249,  270  ; 
trade  with  India  and  Australia, 
254  ;  metric  system  adopted  in, 
265 ;  Imperial  Federal  Council, 
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250  ;  competition  in  shipping,  27 8  ; 
recorded  tonnage  of  registered 
vessels,  302  ;  cost  of  living,  303-4  ; 
statistics  of  German  Board  of 
Trade  and  Statistical  Office,  304  ; 
author’s  work  on  Criminal  Code  of, 
267  ;  action  with  regard  to  Shan¬ 
tung,  332  ;  Russian  hatred  of,  343  ; 
Anglo-German  relations,  344-5 ; 
Dawson’s  “  Evolution  of  Modern 
Germany,”  345-6 ;  Polish  ques¬ 
tion,  346-7  ;  naval  ambition  of, 
349-50 ;  Sir  Edward  Grey  on 
navy  of,  350 ;  Austro-German 
alliance,  351  ;  population  of,  351  ; 
administration  in  colonies  of,  369- 
70,  425 ;  German  Training  Ship 
League,  388,  394  ;  integrity  of 
Belgium,  423,  424 ;  hatred  of 
England,  424 ;  Russo-German 
commerce,  442,  444 

Giffen,  Sir  Robert,  on  shipping 
subsidies,  279  ;  on  dumping,  298; 
on  taxing  imports,  440-1 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  an  “adventurer,” 
33 

Glasgow,  housing  in,  136-7  ;  gradua¬ 
tion  of  rates  according  to  annual 
value  in,  184 

Gneist,  Professor  von,  friend  of 
England,  38 ;  on  English  official 
class,  78 ;  on  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
79  ;  on  English  legislation,  266  ; 
on  English  state  system,  430  ;  on 
Anglo-Saxon  military  system,  430 

Gogol,  319 

Gold  Coast,  Jamaica  draft  code  in, 
307 

Goodnow,  Mr.,  on  Roman  law  on  the 
Continent,  79,  80,  83,  86 ;  on 
Prussian  law,  81  ;  American  law, 
82 

Gordon,  General,  killed  in  Africa, 
244  ;  State  paper  by,  344  ;  statue 
of,  373 

Graham,  Mr.  Stephen,  on  Russian 
Christianity,  450 

Grant,  blood  spilled  in  Africa,  244 

Granville,  Lord,  on  “cross  bench 
mind,”  1 

Greece  {see  also  Macedonia),  Greek 
church,  401,  402,  404,  417  ;  Turkey 


in  the  hands  of,  404 ;  Greeks  a 
mixed  race,  416,  417 
Greenwood,  Mr.,  co-operative 
manager,  35 

Grey,  Sir  Edward,  on  capitalists  and 
the  Yang-Tsze  valley,  333 ;  on 
Russian  policy,  339 ;  on  naval 
vote,  350-1  ;  on  Balkan  problem, 
420  ;  on  “  tyranny  at  sea,”  446 
Grey,  Sir  George,  governor  in  South 
Africa,  233  ;  despatch  of,  239 
Griffith,  Sir  Samuel,  work  of,  267  ;  on 
Imperial  Council,  281  ;  Queensland 
Criminal  Code,  306-14 
Grillenberger,  Dr.,  on  insurance  laws, 
102 

Guardians.  See  Poor  Law  Guardians 
Guyot,  M.  Yves,  on  compulsory 
insurance  against  accidents,  74 ; 
present  at  Milan  Congress,  87  ; 
opposed  to  principle  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Bill,  93 

Hackney,  Eton  mission  at,  27,  41 
Haldane,  Mr.  (now  Lord),  military’ 
policy  not  a  party  question,  285  ; 
on  Imperial  Council,  288;  on 
National  Service,  430 
Halifax,  Lord,  on  sea  power,  447 
Hall,  Mr.,  his  “  International  Law,” 
447 

Halsbury,  Lord,  reintroduced  Lord 
Herschell’s  Bill  on  Marine  In¬ 
surance,  266 

Hamilton,  Lord  George,  Chairman  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Law, 
143 

Hankow,  British  trade  and  shipping 
at,  326 

Hannen,  Lord,  on  codification  of 
commercial  law,  267 
Hart,  Sir  Robert,  Inspector-General 
of  Customs,  327  ;  on  Mr.  W.  A. 
Pickering,  330 

Helensburgh,  colliery  strike  at,  62 
Heligoland,  441 

Henley,  Mr.,  consolidated  order  for 
Local  Government  Board  prepared 
by,  144 

Herbert,  Sir  Robert,  preferred  civil 
service  to  “  City,”  36 
Hereros,  370 
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“Hero  of,  <mr  Time,  A,”  by  Ler- 
montoff,  318 

Herschell,  Lord,  presided  over  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Obsolete  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  250 ;  introduced  Bill  on 
Marine  Insurance,  266 

Hibbert,  Sir  John,  consolidated  order 
for  Local  Government  Board  pre¬ 
pared  by,  144 

Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  on  progress 
of  the  country,  102 ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  221 

Hobhouse,  Professor,  his  “  World  of 
Conflict,”  435 

Holland,  conciliation  and  arbitration 
in,  53  ;  factory  of  Mr.  van  Marken 
of  Delft,  53  ;  legislative  mediation 
in,  70-1 

Holland,  Mr.,  member  for  Bow  and 
Bromley,  on  dangerous  industries, 
123 

Holland,  Professor,  his  “  Elements  of 
Jurisprudence,”  78 

Home  Office,  administration  of 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  under 
109  ;  inspection  of  children  under 
125,  140  ;  travelling  inspectors 
under,  132 ;  labour  legislation 
under,  213 

Hong-kong,  Mr.  W.  A.  Pickering  on, 
330 

House  of  Commons  {see  also  Parlia¬ 
ment),  payment  of  members, 
214 

Housing  question,  bad  housing  and 
education,  126  ;  better  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  necessary,  127  ; 
Mr.  Carroll  Wright  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  on,  128;  sanitary 
inspectors,  129 ;  owners  of  in¬ 
sanitary  dwellings,  129  ;  ignorance 
of  owners,  130  ;  Mr.  William  Little 
and  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  on,  130,  134  ; 
codification  and  administration 
of  the  law,  131  ;  judicial  and 
parliamentary  control,  132  ;  rural 
districts,  133  ;  Rural  Housing  and 
Sanitation  Association,  134-5 ; 
position  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  135 ;  returns  desirable, 
136  ;  effects  of  bad  housing,  136  ; 
in  London,  213 


Hyndman,  Mr.,  his  “  Failure  of 
Democracy,”  92 

Imeritinsky,  Prince,  report  of  on 
Poland,  338 

Imperial  organisation  {see  also  Col¬ 
onies),  closer  union  of  the  Empire 
a  practical  step,  258  ;  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock’s  work,258;  visit  to  Canada, 
258-9  ;  no  new  term,  259  ;  Imperial 
Defence  Committee,  259  ;  proposals 
of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  260-1 ;  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  Mr.  Lyttelton’s 
despatch,  261  ;  speech  of  Mr. 
Deakin,  261-2  ;  preliminary  work 
before  Colonial  Conference  of  1907, 
262  ;  uniformity  of  legislation  and 
administration  desirable  as  to — 
naturalisation,  263  ;  patents,  264  ; 
trade  marks,  264 ;  copyright, 
264-5 ;  currency,  weights  and 
measures,  265 ;  commercial  law, 
266  ;  marine  insurance,  266  ;  con¬ 
solidation  and  codification  of 
statutes,  266-9 ;  taxes  on  com¬ 
mercial  travellers,  269  ;  light  dues, 

269  ;  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal, 

270  ;  overlapping  of  departments, 

271  ;  British  Empire,  census, 
271-2 ;  organisation  of  informa¬ 
tion,  272-3 ;  consular  service, 
273-4  ;  quasi-consular  service  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  Colonies,  275-6 ; 
Interchange  of  officials,  276-7  ; 
organisation  of  communications, 
277-80  ;  training  of  seamen,  280  ; 
questions  of  Imperial  policy,  281-5  ; 
resolutions  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  285,  286 ;  Colonial  policy 
not  a  party  question,  285  ;  “  Im¬ 
perial  Organisation  of  Trade,” 
297,  440  ;  sea  service,  367  ;  In¬ 
telligence  Committee,  432 

Imperialism,  opening  for  Imperial 
Federation,  244 ;  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative,  247-51  ;  Lord  Rosebery 
and  Mr.  Bryce  on,  247  ;  objects  of 
Imperial  Federation.  248;  proposed 
Imperial  Council,  248-50 ;  subjects 
of  Colonial  Conference  embraced  by 
term  Imperial  Federation,  252-4 
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India,  English  rule  in,  9,  10  ;  trade 
of  Africa  with,  241  ;  importance  of 
Suez  Canal  and  South  Africa  to, 
241  ;  right  of  appeal  of  subjects  in, 
249  ;  trade  of  Germany  with,  254  ; 
representation  on  proposed  Im¬ 
perial  Council,  260 ;  need  for 
uniformity  in  trade  questions  in 
Asiatic  possessions,  272,  304 ; 

destination  of  exports  of,  300 ; 
representatives  of  at  Colonial  Con¬ 
ference  of,  1909. ..289;  statistical 
year  of,  293,  301  ;  Criminal  Code 
of,  306-7  ;  Russian  invasion  of, 
331  ;  re-institution  of  Indian  navy, 
385 

Industries,  dangerous,  use  of  lead  in, 
120-1  ;  employment  of  women 
and  girls  in,  121-2  ;  arrangements 
of  and  accommodation  in  factories 
engaged  in,  122 ;  inspection  of, 
122  ;  compensation  for  injury  to 
health,  123  ;  use  of  phosphorus  in, 
123-4 

Inspection,  need  for  reorganisation, 
90, 120 ;  Medical  Officers  engaged  in, 
122, 135  ;  of  children,  125  ;  salaries 
of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  129 ; 
travelling  inspectors,  131-2 

Inspector,  The,  by  Gogol,  319 

Insurance,  compulsory,  against  acci¬ 
dents,  74-75  ;  International  Con¬ 
gress  at  Milan  on,  87-92  ;  labour 
point  of  view,  88 ;  financial, 
economic,  judicial,  administrative, 
political  and  social  aspects  of, 
89-91  ;  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Bill,  92-103  ;  Socialist  on  National 
Insurance  Act,  92 ;  cost  of  National 
Insurance,  150, 151, 156, 159 ;  bene¬ 
fits  under  National  Insurance  Act, 
158,  161,  211;  Marine  Insurance, 
266 

Iowa,  legislative  mediation  in,  58 

Ireland,  speech  on  the  social  con¬ 
dition  of,  1 1 1-9  ;  poverty  of  people, 
111-3;  illiteracy  and  migration, 
112  ;  Trench  estate,  113  ;  money- 
lending,  114;  Labourer’s  Cottages 
Act,  115 ;  Congested  Districts 
Board,  115;  Poor  Law  system, 
116;  new  Department  of  Agri- 


eultural  Industry  and  Technical 
Education,  116  ;  Adulteration  Bill, 
116;  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  1 1.6-9 

Iron  goods,  trade  with  China  in,  326 
Ismay,  Mr.  Bruce,  366 
Ismay,  the  late  Mr.,  additions  to 
shipping,  278;  training  ships  a 
national  question,  355 
Isvolsky,  M.,  on  Austria  and  Servia, 
343 ;  on  solution  of  Balkan 
problem,  420 

Italy,  conciliation  and  arbitration 
in,  52-3 ;  committee  of  labour 
chambers  at  Piacenza,  53  ;  Collegi 
di  Probi  Viri,  68 ;  representatives 
of  at  Milan  Congress,  87  ;  sulphur 
industry  in,  89  ;  Penal  Code  of, 
306,  310 ;  Albania  and,  416 ; 
German  trade  with,  444 

Jamaica,  statistical  year  of,  301 ; 

draft  code  of,  306-7 
Jameson  Raid,  225,  229 
Japan,  trade  relations  with,  254 ; 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  283 ; 
result  of  success  in  Russo-Japanese 
War,  399 

Johannesburg,  licences  in,  220 ; 
schools  in,  223  ;  municipality  of, 

224  ;  knowledge  of  Jameson  Raid 
in,  225-6 

Josen,  Mr.,  on  Transvaal  franchise, 

225 

Joseph  II.,  entente  of  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary  under,  346-7 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Dr.  von  Gneist 
on,  79 

Kainardji,  treaty  of,  405 
Kaiser,  the,  mediator  at  Westphalian 
miners’  strike,  73 ;  telegram  to 
Kruger,  344  ;  naval  ambition  of, 
349  ;  visit  to  Guildhall,  350  ;  letter 
to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  350 
Kansas,  legislative  mediation  in, 
58 

Karenina  Anna  by  Tolstoy,  322,  323, 
324 

Kennedy,  Sir  Charles,  opposed  to 
“  the  most  favoured  nation  clause,” 
442 
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Kennedy,  Mr.  Pitt,  hon.  sec.,  under 
chairmanship  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  258 

Kimberley,  Lord,  .on  conclusion  of 
War  in  South  jMrica,  235 
Kingsley,  Charles,  supporter  of  co¬ 
operative  movement,  36 ;  his 
lines  to  “  North  Easter,”  370-1 
Kipling,  on  the  Far  East,  42  ;  “  The 
Man  Who  Was,”  337;  “Lest  we 
Forget,”  351-2 
Kitchener,  Lord,  426,  427 
Koniggratz,  battle  of,  346 
Kossovo,  battle  of,  403 
Krijanitch,  first  Pan-Slavist,  402 
Kruger,  Mr.,  on  equality  of  British 
subjects  and  burghers  of  Transvaal, 
230  ;  influence  of  Little  Englanders 
on,  238 ;  on  cession  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  England,  239  ; 
telegram  to,  344 
Kushk,  railway  to,  339 
Kutzo-Vlachs,  shepherds  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  414 

L.vbour  (seeaZso  Arbitration, Children, 
Compensation,  Conciliation,  Co¬ 
operation,  Dangerous  Industries, 
Employment,  Friendly  Societies, 
Housing,  Inspection,  Insurance, 
Ireland,  Mediation,  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Poor  Law,  Royal  Com¬ 
missions,  Socialism,  Syndicalism, 
Strikes,  Trade  Disputes),  con¬ 
ditions  of  fifty  years  ago,  27  ; 
changed  conditions,  owing  to  self- 
help  of  workers,  28 ;  practical 
solution  for  difficulties  of,  29-30  ; 
wages,  29,  105  ;  Ruskin  on  wages, 
215 ;  comparison  of  British  and 
Foreign  statistics  as  to  wages, 
303-4  ;  administration  of  laws  con¬ 
cerning,  30,  109,  203 ;  Chartist 
movement  of,  184 8... 3 8  ;  de¬ 
mocracy  and  the  Empire,  40 ; 
Australasian  Federation  of,  48 ; 
conditions  in  factories,  122  ;  unrest, 
210-5 ;  economic  and  social  de¬ 
velopments  affecting  workers,  212  ; 
working  man  as  ruler,  214-5; 
“  The  Labour  Problem,”  125,  137 
Labuan,  penal  code  of,  307 


Lancashire,  importance  of  Chinese 
trade  to,  284 
Landlords,  absentee,  213 
Lansdowne,  Lord,  in  sympathy  with 
National  Conference  on  Sea  Train¬ 
ing,  383;  onMacedonian  finance, 420 
Laurier,  Sir  WiKred,  on  colonies  and 
councils  of  the  mother  country, 
251  ;  caution  of,  289  ;  on  copy¬ 
right  law,  294,  295  ;  on  Imperial 
Commission,  297 

Law  {see  also  Administrative  Law, 
Germany,  Poor  Law,  Roman  Law, 
Queensland  Criminal  Code),  as  a 
profession,  17,  20  ;  of  Normans,  79 
Law,  Mr.  Bonar,  in  sympathy  with 
National  Conference  on  Sea  Train¬ 
ing,  383 

Law,  Sir  Edward,  on  Indian  exports, 
300 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  comment  on 
author’s  speech,  re  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Bill,  103 
Learmonth,  George,  ancestor  of 
Lermontoff,  318 

Leeds,  cost  of  municipal  services  in, 
205 

Leonards,  Lord  St.,  his  Act  of  1867, 
107 

Lermontoff,  318 

Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornwall,  on 
Cabinet  Ministers,  378 
Light  dues,  269 

Liotichau,  Gulf  of,  dismissal  of  light¬ 
house  keepers  of,  327 
Little,  Mr.  William,  on  housing  ques¬ 
tion,  130  ;  on  rural  housing,  134  ; 
returns  recommended  by,  136 
Liverpool,  cost  of  municipal  services 
in,  205 

Livingstone,  blood  spilled  in  Africa, 
244 

Livonia,  Protestants  in,  339 
Local  Government  Board,  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act  under,  109 ;  inspection  of 
children  under,  125,  140  ;  housing 
question  under,  131, 132, 136;  depu¬ 
tation  to  President  of,  133  ;  reports 
of  inspectors  of,  133  ;  digest  of  law 
and  issue  of  circulars  by,  135 ; 
consolidated  order  prepared  for 
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144 ;  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Authority,  144  ;  reports  on  old  age 
pensions,  148 ;  expenditure  on 
public  assistance  under,  149,  155, 
157 ;  on  pauperism,  154;  L.C.C. 
rate  scheme,  162,  198;  Acts  ad¬ 
ministered  by,  166  ;  expenditure 
of  Poor  Law  Guardians  controlled 
by,  167  ;  separation  of  paupers 
considered  by,  170 ;  application 
for  revision  of  basis  of  county 
grants  made  to,  171  ;  information 
as  to  grant  for  union  officers  fur¬ 
nished  by,  172  ;  powers  of  concern¬ 
ing  indoor  relief,  176;  labour 
legislation  under,  213 ;  question 
of  codification  of  Poor  Law  before 
President  of ,  268 ;  opposite  policies 
pursued  by  different  branches  of, 
434;  President  of,  437 
Loch,  Sir  Henry,  on  commandeering 
in  the  Transvaal,  223 
Loening,  Dr.,  in  support  of  Mr. 

Goodnow  on  Roman  law,  80 
Lombaard  Field  Cornet,  222 
London  County  Council,  Socialist 
remark  on,  91  ;  report  on  equalisa¬ 
tion  of  rates  to,  162-199  ;  Housing 
Committee  of,  127 ;  preliminary 
schemes  for  equalisation  of  rates 
drafted  for,  162,  169,  179  ;  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Imperial  Ex¬ 
chequer  and  London,  163 ;  con¬ 
tributions  from  rates  levied  by, 
164  ;  on  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Taxation,  171  ;  difficulties 
for  equalisation  of  rates  under, 
173-4 ;  resolutions  concerning 
Poor  Law  expenditure,  174 ; 
memorandum  on  London  Food 
Supply  by  Chairman  of  the  Statis¬ 
tics  Sub-Committee  of  the,  200-3  ; 
“  London  Statistics  ”  published 
by,  200 ;  conference  at  Hall 
of,  204 ;  “  Comparative  Muni¬ 

cipal  Statistics,”  published  by, 
209 

London  {see  also  London  County 
Council,  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund),  tax  and  rate  expenditure  of, 
153-4,  177  ;  population  of,  154, 


178;  local  taxation  in,  163; 
elementary  education  of,  164 ; 
police  of  City  of,  165 ;  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  for,  166 ; 
education  and  police  rate  of,  166  ; 
poor  law  expenditure  of,  170,  172  ; 
Government  Act  of,  171  ;  central 
poor  law  authority  for,  174-7  ; 
tendency  on  part  of  manufacturing 
industries  to  leave,  1 85  ;  rateable 
value  of,  under  suggested  super¬ 
rate  of,  185;  objections  to  super¬ 
rate,  187  ;  causes  of  inequality  in 
rating  burdens  of,  187-90  ;  relation 
of  Imperial  Exchequer  to  local 
taxation  of,  192-7  ;  special  griev¬ 
ances  of  in  regard  to  Exchequer 
contributions,  194-7  ;  food  supply 
of,  200-3 ;  cost  of  municipal 
services  per  head  of  population  of, 
204-5  ;  rate  expenditure  on  direct 
public  assistance  of,  207 
Long,  Right  Hon.  Walter,  deputation 
from  Rural  Housing  and  Sanitation 
Association  to,  133  ;  in  symjDathy 
with  National  Conference  on  Sea 
Training,  383 

Lords,  House  of  {see  also  Parliament), 
proposed  extension  of,  249 
Low,  Mr.  Sidney,  his  “  Governance 
of  England,”  432 

Ludlow,  Mr.,  supporter  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement,  36 
Ludmila,  by  Pushkine,  317 
Lynn,  Private,  380 
Lyon,  Tribunal  Commun  of  silk 
trade  of,  64 

Lyttelton,  Mr.,  on  interchange  of 
officials  in  Colonial  Office,  277  ; 
his  despatch  of  1905  on  Imperial 
Organisation,  258 ;  proposals  of 
despatch,  260-1,  287-8,  296 

Macaulay,  Lord,  his  Indian  Criminal 
Code,  306 

Macedonia  {see  also  Greece),  Mr. 
Brailsford’s  book  on,  398 ;  Turkish 
Macedonian  problem,  399-400 ; 
change  of  nationality  in,  401  ; 
Bulgarians  of,  402,  409 ;  insur¬ 
rection  of,  1903,  411-2,  420 ; 
Kutzo-Vlachs,  414 ;  Greeks  in, 
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417  ;  Berlin  Treaty,  419  ;  vilayets 
of,  420  ;  Young  Turks,  421 
Mackay,  Sir  James,  Chinese  Treaty 
due  to,  284 

Mahan,  Admiral,  on  hostile  com¬ 
merce,  447 

Maine^  action  of  American  people 
with  regard  to,  244 
Malay  Straits,  Mr.  W.  A.  Pickering 
on, 330 

Malcolm  Ian,  his  “  War  Pictures,”  450 
Malta,  under  its  own  code,  307 
Manchester  school  of  philosophers, 
10,  11 ;  cost  of  municipal  services 
in,  205 

Manchuria,  exclusion  of  British 
engineers  from,  327  ;  methods  of 
Russian  Government  in,  333 
Mann,  Mr.  Tom,  labour  leader,  26 
Mantle,  The,  by  Gogol,  319 
Mariemont,  colliery  at,  54  ;  council 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  at, 
54 

Marken,  Mr.  van,  factory  of  at 
Delft,  53 

Maryland,  legislative  mediation  in, 
58 

Massachusetts,  first  board  of  con¬ 
ciliation  in,  46  ;  board  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  in,  56 ;  report  of  board  for, 
1892.. .58  ;  Massachusetts  Act,  59 
Maternity,  439 

Mauritius,  under  the  Code  Napoleon, 
307 

Maxwell,  leader  of  co-operative  move¬ 
ment,  36,  42 

Mayo,  starving  population  in.  111  ; 
illiteracy  in,  112;  member  for, 
112,  113, 220  ;  small  holders  in,  115 
Mazzini,  on  “  a  pact  of  humanity,” 
446 

McNaghten,  case  of,  310 
Mediation  {see  also  Arbitration,  Con¬ 
ciliation),  in  United  States,  55-9, 
71  ;  in  Canada,  59-60  ;  in  New 
South  Wales,  60-3 ;  in  France, 
64-6,  71-2 ;  in  Belgium,  66-7  ; 
in  Switzerland,  67 ;  in  Italy, 
67-8 ;  in  Germany,  68-70 ;  in 
Austria,  70,  72,  73  ;  in  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  70-1  ; 
in  Australia,  72 


Medicine,  profession  of,  17  ;  German 
doctors,  96  ;  doctors  as  inspectors, 
122  ;  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
135 ;  the  shady  doctor,  103  note 
Memories  of  the  House  of  the  Dead,  by 
Dostoieft'sky,  321 

Mercantile  Marine  {see  also  Seamen), 
seamen  and  tonnage  of,  300-1, 
353-4,  374,  375-8;  Mr.  Ismay  on, 
355 ;  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  manning  of,  355 ; 
promotion  in,  356,  357  ;  training 
of  officers  for,  365-6  ;  Association 
at  Liverpool,  357, 392  ;  disasters  at 
sea  to,  373  ;  neglect  of  men  of,  374  ; 
need  for  men  in,  384  ;  good  career 
in,  384 

Merriman,  Mr.  John  X.,  on  the 
Afrikander  Board,  239-40 
Mersey,  sailing  brig,  365-6 
Mersey,  Lord,  on  saving  of  life  at  sea, 
373  ;  on  sea  training,  388 
Metalliferous  Mines  Act,  124,  139 
Metric  system,  compulsorj^  in  most 
civilised  countries,  265 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  164 ; 
expenditure  on  public  assistance 
under,  153 ;  contributions  for 
expenditure  of,  166  ;  “  common 

charges  ”  of,  168,  197  ;  cost  of 
officers  and  servants  in  fever 
hospitals  of,  171  ;  foundation  of, 
176  ;  Exmouth  training  ship  under 
control  of,  358-9 

Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
167-9 ;  suggested  abolition  of, 
176 ;  centralised  twice  over, 
197 

Metropolitan  Water  Board,  166 
Michigan,  Arbitration  Act,  56 
Mijatovitch  Chedo,  author  of  “  Servia 
of  the  Servians,”  422 
Milan,  International  Congress  on 
Insurance  against  accidents  at,  87- 
92 

Milner,  Sir  Alfred  (now  Lord),  on 
Transvaal  police,  222  ;  on  franchise 
in  Transvaal,  225  ;  on  grievances 
in  Transvaal,  226-7  ;  work  of, 
230,  234 ;  on  doctrine  of  a  re¬ 
public  embracing  all  South  Africa, 
240 
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Missouri,  mediation  in,  57  ;  arbitra¬ 
tion  in,  71 

Mitchell,  leader  of  co-operative  move¬ 
ment,  36,  42 

Montenegro,  Berlin  Treaty,  408 ; 

Slav  ideals  in,  408 
Moon,  Mr.,  his  reference  to  Prince 
Uchtomsky,  337 

Morier,  Sir  Robert,  letter  of  Sir 
William  White  to  on  the  Balkans, 
418 

Morley,  Mr.  John  (now  Lord),  on 
Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions, 
148  ;  on  successful  administrations, 
433 

Moscow,  Church  of  St.  Basil  at,  321 
Moulton,  Mr.  Fletcher,  his  evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Local  Taxation,  182 
Mouravieff,  Count,  policy  of,  336-7 
Muerzteg,  meeting  of  Tsar  and 
Emperor  of  Austria  at,  420 
Mundella,  Mr.,  his  Compensation  Act, 
107 

Music,  school  singing.  Church  services, 
15  ;  public  school  songs,  364 

Napoleon,  restores  Conseils  de 
Prud’hommes,  64 ;  incorporation 
into  France  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  during  the  wars  of,  68 ; 
Code  of,  81,  307  ;  prophecy  as  to 
future  of  Europe,  334  ;  on  English 
Government,  448 

Natal,  events  of  1881  in,  234  ;  com¬ 
pensation  for,  242  ;  naval  expendi¬ 
ture  in,  367 
National  Register,  431 
Naturalisation,  laws  in  British 
Empire,  263,  291 

Navy  {see  also  Sea  Training),  as  a 
profession,  16;  two-power  standard 
of,  347,  372  ;  demand  for  seamen 
in,  354  ;  Naval  Reserve  Committee, 
355 ;  training  in,  356 ;  Navy 
League,  373  ;  work  of  National 
Conference  on  behalf  of,  385-6  ; 
necessity  for  naval  pre-eminence, 
345 ;  work  of  in  the  Great  War, 
428-9 

Neale,  Vansittart,  supporter  of  co¬ 
operative  movement,  36 


Nebraska,  legislative  mediation  in, 
59 

Nelson,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  372 ; 
memorial  to,  392  ;  prayer  of,  424, 
426,  451 

Nestorians,  sect  of,  331,  339 
Neuchatel,  Conseil  de  Prud’hommes 
at,  67 

Newfoundland,  Canada  and,  282; 
statistical  year  of  ,  293,  301  ;  naval 
expenditure  in,  367 
New  Jersey,  Arbitration  Act,  56 ; 

arbitration  board,  57 
New  South  Wales,  Commission  on 
strikes,  45,  49,  60 ;  difference 

between  arbitration  and  concilia¬ 
tion,  45 ;  recommendations  of 
commission,  49 ;  attemptto  establish 
permanent  board  of  conciliation,  48; 
legislative  mediation  in,  60-3 ;  result 
of  Commission’s  report,  61  ;  strike 
at  Helsenburg  Colliery,  62 ;  Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph  on  mining  dis¬ 
putes,  62 ;  result  of  Arbitration 
Act  of,  1891  ...62-3;  Mr.  Kingston’s 
Industrial  Unions  Bill,  63  ;  Court 
of  Appeal  and,  294 
New  York,  board  of  conciliation,  46  ; 
building  trade,  47  ;  Commissioner 
of  Labour,  84 ;  parallel  history 
with  that  of  South  Africa,  240-1 
New  Zealand,  Labour  Bills  Com¬ 
mittee,  63 ;  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  for  the  Empire,  270,  294  ; 
Anglo-French  agreement,  282  ;  Fiji 
question,  282  ;  statistical  year  of, 
293  ;  cost  of  living  in,  299  ;  im¬ 
ports  of,  300  ;  English  draft  code 
in,  307  ;  offer  of  battleships  by, 
352 ;  naval  expenditure  in, 
367 

Nicholas  II.,  his  visit  to  China,  329  ; 

his  desire  for  peace,  336,  340 
Nigeria,  railways  in,  280 
Nietzche,  philosophy  of,  438 
Norberg,  mining  strike  of,  54 
Norway,  arbitration  and  conciliation 
in,  53 ;  legislative  mediation  in, 
71  ;  intervention  of  magistrates  in 
labour  disputes,  72  ;  Russian  and 
British  interests  in,  332  :  integrity 
of,  333,  339 
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Nova  Scotia,  legislative  arbitration 
in,  59-60 

Obrenovitch  Milosh,  prince  of 
Servia,  406 

Ode  to  the  Ddgger,  An,  by  Pushkine, 
317 

O’Hara,  Mr.,  of  the  Canadian  Ministry 
of  Commerce,  275 
Ohio,  Arbitration  Acts  in,  55-6 
Old  Age  Pensions,  effect  on  Poor  Law 
expenditure,  148,  174;  cost  of, 
150,  151,  153,  155,  156,  158,  159, 
161 ;  political  capital  made  of,  211 
Oliver,  Dr.  (now  Sir  T.),  on  conditions 
of  labour,  120,  123 
Ontario,  Bureau  of  Industries,  48 ; 

legislature  arbitration,  59 
Onyeghine  Eugene,  318;  by  Pushkine, 
318-9 

Orange  Free  State,  235 
Osborne,  technical  instruction  at, 
212,  366 

Olchaiania,  by  Dostoieffsky,  320 

Palmerston,  Lord,  on  case  of  Don 
Pacifico,  228 ;  on  protection  of 
British  subjects,  229 
Paris,  Syndical  Chamber  of  Butchers 
in,  50  ;  International  Congress  on 
Poor  Law  and  Charity  in,  145,  365 
Parliament  {see  also  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  House  of  Lords  Imperial 
Organisation),  failure  of,  148, 160, 
199;  housing  question,  132  ;  Poor 
Law  and,  143;  Cabinet  meetings, 
432  ;  position  of  Prime  Minister, 
432-3 

Parliamentary  speeches.  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Bill,  93-103  ;  social 
condition  of  Ireland,  111-9  ;  In¬ 
dustries  involving  danger  to 
health,  120-5 ;  grievances  of 
British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal, 
219-31  •  Russian  policy,  325- 
40 

Patents,  law  in  British  Empire,  264, 
292 

Pears,  Sir  Edwin,  on  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  409  ;  “  Turkey  and  its 
People,”  422 

Pekin,  British  interests  in,  325,  330 


Pennyslvania,  arbitration  in,  47 ; 
Wallace  Act,  55  ;  Arbitration  Act 
of  1893,  57-8 

Percy,  Earl,  supporter  of  Bill  for 
protection  of  children,  125 
Persia,  loan  of  British  Imperial  Bank 
to,  327,  331  ;  Russian  treaty  with, 
331,  332 ;  Nestorians,  331,  339  ; 
railway  to  Tabriz,  339  ;  Bender 
Abbas,  339  ;  missionaries  in,  339  ; 
integrity  of,  339 

Phanariots,  administration  of,  404 
Philippopolis,  revolution  at,  410 
Piacenza,  joint  committee  for  arbi¬ 
tration  at,  53 

Pickering,  Mr.  W.  A.,  on  China,  330 
Pinon,  M.,  his  summary  of  events  in 
the  Balkans,  421,  422 
Pitt,  William,  an  Eton  boy,  7 ; 

mantle  of,  20  ;  382 
Plevna,  gallantry  of  Roumanian 
army  at,  413 

Plunket,  Sir  F.,  British  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  420 

Poland,  discontent  of,  338  ;  Prussian, 
343  ;  Bismarck  on,  346  ;  Dawson 
on,  346-7  ;  German  policj^  towards, 
400 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  on  imperial 
organisation,  258,  260-2  ;  partner¬ 
ship  code  of,  269  ;  committee  of, 
273 

Poor  Law,  children,  125  ;  reform  of, 
142-8 ;  Conference,  142 ;  Royal 
Commission,  142-3  ;  International 
Congress  on,  145,  365  ;  codification 
of,  143-4,  268 ;  uniformity  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of,  144-5  ;  in  foreign 
countries,  145 ;  Blue  Books  on, 
146  ;  results  of  Royal  Commission 
on,  146-7 ;  overlapping  of 
authorities  of  Public  Health, 
Education  and,  158,  434  ;  boys  on 
Exmouth,  358 ;  “  The  State  and 
the  Poor,”  143,  148,  433  ;  “  The 
Problem  of  the  Aged  Poor,”  148 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  knowledge  of 
legislation,  143  ;  rates  for  expenses 
of,  167-77 

Poor  People,  The,  by  Dostoieffsky, 
321 

Port  Arthur,  a  Russian  port,  328 
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Port  Lazareff,  Russian  naval  force  at, 
330 

Portugal,  mediation  in,  71 

Port  Victoria,  ice-free  port  in  Norway, 
332 

Postal  rates,  benefit  of  cheap,  277-8 

Potteries,  abolition  of  raw  lead  in 
trade  of,  120 

Privy  Council,  development  of 
Judicial  Committee  of,  249 ; 
Supreme  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal 
and,  270-1,  294,  453 

Prud’hommes,  Conseils  de,  imitated 
by  National  Syndicate  of  workers 
in  the  artistic  industries,  61 ;  origin 
and  functions  of,  64-6  ;  in  Belgium 
66-7  ;  in  Switzerland,  67 ;  in 
Italy,  68 ;  in  Prussia,  68 ;  com¬ 
parison  of  with  German  industrial 
courts,  69 ;  comparison  of  with 
Austrian  industrial  courts,  70 

Pushkine,  317-8 

Quebec,  copyright  law  in,  265,  295  ; 
tax  on  commercial  travellers  in, 
269 

Queensland,  Court  of  Appeal  and, 
294 ;  Criminal  Code  of,  306-14 ; 
codification  of  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  306  ;  divisions  of  Code, 
308 ;  criminal  responsibility,  309- 
10;  definitions  of  murder  and  theft, 
310-12  ;  Procedure,  312-13 

Railways,  in  China,  326  ;  in  Siberia, 
332  ;  in  Persia,  332  ;  in  Yang- 
Tsze  Valley,  333  ;  in  Russia,  338-9 

Rates,  equalisation  of,  162-199  ; 
terms  of  reference,  need  of  more 
comprehensive  inquiry,  heads  of 
reform  needed,  162-4  ;  authorities 
levying  central  rates,  rates  com¬ 
pletely  centralised,  164-6 ;  rates 
for  Poor  Law  Guardians’  expenses, 
167-77  ;  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  167-9  ;  county  grants, 
169-72  ;  effect  of  funds  and  grants, 
172-3 ;  suggestion  for  effecting 
equalisation  of  the  poor  rate,  173- 
4  ;  Central  Poor  Law  Authority, 
174-6  ;  powers  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  176-7 ;  rates  for 


borough  council  expenses,  177- 
92  ;  existing  machinery  for  cen¬ 
tralisation,  177-9 ;  schemes  for 
further  equalisation  of  municipal 
expenditure,  179-181  ;  difficulties 
of  scheme  on  site  value  basis, 
181-4;  proposed  super-rate,  184-7 ; 
other  causes  of  inequalities  in 
rating  burdens,  187-90  ;  difficulty 
of  effecting  further  equalisation  of 
borough  rates,  190-2 ;  relation 
of  equalisation  of  rates  to  Ex¬ 
chequer  contributions,  192-7  ;  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations, 
197-9 

Reform  Act,  result  a  disappointment 
to  some,  38 

Reitz,  Mr.,  his  object  to  overthrow 
British  power  in  South  Africa,  240 

Religion  {see  also  Churches),  a  boy’s, 
13-14;  reserve  as  to  24-5;  sects  in 
the  Balkans,  401-2  ;  in  the  Great 
War,  449-51 

Reshed,  proclaimed  Sultan,  421 

Resurrection,  by  Tolstoy,  322 

Retrenchment  Public  {see  also  Public 
Assistance),  Committee  on,  157, 
159 

Ridley,  Sir  Matthew  White,  Home 
Secret  arv,  120 

Robeck,  Rear  Admiral  de,  on  national 
organisation  for  sea  training,  385, 
386 

Roberts,  Lord,  Eton  pride  in,  42  ;  on 
Russian  invasion  of  India,  331 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules,  President  at 
Conference  in  Transvaal,  230 

Rochdale  Pioneers,  distributive  co¬ 
operation,  35 

Roman  law,  80 

Rosebery,  Lord,  Eton  pride  in,  42  ; 
on  desire  of  nation  to  stand  to¬ 
gether,  247,  251  ;  on  Cabinet 
meetings,  432 

Rosmead,  Lord,  despatch  of  Colonial 
Secretary  on  pledge  to  Uitlanders, 
227 

Rouen,  typographers  of,  50;  Arch¬ 
bishop  of,  on  union  of  belief, 
449-50 

Roumania,  people,  position,  and 
history  of,  412-3 ;  Bucharest, 
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413 ;  peasantry  of,  413 ;  treat¬ 
ment  of  Jews  in,  413—4  ;  indepen¬ 
dence  of,  414 

Roumelia,  tribute  paid  for,  408; 
union  with  Bulgaria,  410 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute  Congress, 
on  sanatorium  benefit,  158 

Royal  Statistical  Society,  paper  on 
housing  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  before, 
133 

Runciman,  Mr.,  on  coal  strike,  426; 
peace  standards  of  bargaining  ad¬ 
hered  to  by,  437 

Ruskin,  working  men  and,  34,  215 ; 
women,  438 

Ruslan,  by  Pushkine,  317 

Russia,  mediation  of  Inspectors  of 
Factories  in,  72  ;  extra  duty  on 
matches,  123  ;  “  Russian  Affairs,” 
138,  344,  441 ;  non-adoption  of 
metric  system  in,  265  ;  shipping 
policy  of,  279  ;  relations  of  British 
Empire  with,  283  ;  Russian  litera¬ 
ture,  317-24;  Pushkine,  317-8; 
Lermontoff,  318;  Bielinsky,318-9 ; 
Gogol,  319 ;  Turgenieff,  320 ; 
Dostoieffsky,  320-22 ;  Tolstoy, 
322-4  ;  importance  of  the  novel, 
324 ;  speech  on  policy  of  in  the 
Far  East,  325-34 ;  attitude  to 
British  trade,  capital  and  shipping, 
326-7  ;  duty  on  iron  goods  and 
shipbuilding,  326 ;  British  Im¬ 
perial  Bank  and  Persia,  327,  331  ; 
sliipping  between  Russian  ports, 
327  ;  British  seamen  on  Russian 
ships,  327 ;  Russo-Chinese  Con¬ 
vention,  328;  Port  Arthur,  328; 
Prince  Uchtomsky,  329,  337-8 ; 
Mr.  W.  A.  Pickering  on  Russians 
in  Pekin,  330  ;  Russian  invasion 
of  India,  331  ;  Persian  Treaty, 

331  ;  British  and  Russian  interests 
in  Armenia,  Abyssinia,  Norway, 

332  ;  guarantees  of  Great  Britain 
against  policy  of,  333  ;  speech  on 
an  understanding  with,  335-40 ; 
army  and  navy  of,  334  ;  Tsar  on 
peace,  336,  340  ;  Count  Moura- 
vieff,  336-7;  M.  de  Witte,  338; 
M.  Pobyedonostseff,  339  ;  Anglo - 
Russian  entente,  340 ;  8ervia, 


343  ;  entente  with  Austria,  346  ; 
“  historic  mission  of,”  405 ; 
Batoum,  407  ;  Berlin  Treaty,  408, 
419  ;  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  410  ; 
kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander, 
410  ;  Russo-Turkish  War,  410  ; 
Roumania,  413  ;  Balkans,  418-9  ; 
Anglo -Russian  commerce,  440-4  ; 
Russo-German  commerce,  441-2, 

444  ;  Anglo -Russian  Deputation, 

445 

Saint  Pierre  Abe^  de,  on  inter¬ 
national  conciliation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion,  448 

St.  Vincent,  statistical  year  of,  302 
Salisbury  Lord,  Eton  pride  in,  42 ; 
address  presented  to  author  signed 
by,  245 

Salonika,  Greeks  and  Spanish  Jews 
in,  417 

San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  410 
Savings  {see  also  Co-operative 
Societies,  Friendly  Societies,  Trade 
Unions),  comparison  of  home  and 
foreign  savings  bank  deposits, 
302-3 

Saxons,  administrative  government 
under,  79 

Say,  M.  Leon,  present  at  Milan  Con¬ 
gress,  87  ;  opposed  to  principle  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Bill,  93 
Sazonoff,  M.,  Russian  Foreign 
Minister,  441 

Schreiner,  M.  Theodore,  on  propa¬ 
ganda  for  overthrow  of  British 
power  in  South  Africa,  240 
Schultheiss  Brass  Foundry,  52 
Schulze-Gaevernitz,  Professor,  on  co¬ 
operative  and  friendly  societies,  37 
Sea  Communication,  between  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Empire,  278-80 
Sea  Training  {see  also  Navy,  Exmouth, 
Mercantile  Marine),  Imperial  point 
of  view,  280-1  ;  numbers  of 
British  seamen,  353-4  ;  confusion 
of  statistics  as  to  numbers  of  sea¬ 
men,  300-1,  375-8;  training  ship 
Exmouth,  358-64 ;  necessity  for 
dealing  with  problem  of,  372-3  ; 
National  Committee  on,  375-6  ; 
National  Conference  on,  372-4  ; 
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383- 92  ;  Departmental  Committee 
of  1896,377,391  ;  lack  of  seamen  for 
Mercantile  Marine,  384,  392;  benefit 
of  training  for  Navy,  385  ;  need 
and  advantages  of  institutions  for, 

384- 6  ;  strain  on  seamen,  386  ; 
Government  grants  to,  386-7  ; 
standardising  of  education  for, 
387-8 ;  German  Training  Ship 
League,  388, 394  ;  work  already  ac¬ 
complished  of  Conference  on,  384-8 ; 
resolutions  of  Conference  on,  389  ; 
future  work  of  Conference  on, 
390-1  ;  sea-going  tenders  neces¬ 
sary  for  institutions  for,  390 

Selborne,  Lord,  on  the  maritime 
spirit,  367 

Servia,  struggle  between  Austria  and 
Russia  with  regard  to,  343  ;  domi¬ 
nation  of  Turks,  403  ;  kingdom  of, 
406-7  ;  battle  of  Slivnitza,  410  ; 
comparison  of  Serbian  and  Bul¬ 
garian,  411;  “Servia  of  the 
Servians,”  442 

Service,  unpaid  public,  9,  368-9, 
393  ;  rights  acquired  in  return  for, 
37;  of  workingmen,  39  ;  national, 
430;  aristocracy  of,  449 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  enlightened  em¬ 
ployer,  34  ;  on  the  unemployed, 
128 

Shan-tung,  premature  action  of  Ger¬ 
many  in,  332 

Sheffield,  cost  of  municipal  services 
in,  205 

Shipping,  competition  with  Germany 
and  America,  27  8  ;  comparison  of 
British  and  foreign  statistics  on, 
302  ;  Customs  of  China,  325-6  ; 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  301, 
353 

Shipping  subsidies,  evidence  of  Sir 
Robert  Gifien  on,  279-80 
Shipwrights,  Worshipful  Company  of, 
Author’s  speech  to,  393-7 
Siberia,  railways  of,  332 
Slavs,  distribution  of,  400  ;  religion 
of,  400-1  ;  Pan-Slavism,  402-3 
Slivnitza,  battle  of,  407,  410 
Smith,  Adam,  on  navigation  laws,  2  80 
Smith,  Sir  Cecil  dementi,  on  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Appeal,  270 


Socialism,  State  insurance  against 
accidents,  74  ;  outcome  of  State 
insurance  policy  in  Germany,  82  ; 
a  mistaken  creed,  88  ;  extension  of 
official  control  under,  90  ;  effect  of 
on  institutions  abroad,  91  ;  State 
insurance  against  unemployment, 
91  ;  foreign  programme  of,  91  ; 
socialist  legislation,  92 ;  at  the  end 
of  the  ’eighties,  210  ;  gospel  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  211  ;  unscientific, 
211  ;  real  facts  as  to  required, 
214  ;  failure  of,  437 
Societies,  Society  of  Arts,  77,  258; 
Societe  d' Economic  industrielle  et 
commerciale,  74 ;  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  116  ;  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  133,  200 ; 

Fabian  Society,  211 
Sofia  compared  with  Belgrade,  411 
South  Africa  {see  also  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  Trans¬ 
vaal),  real  causes  of  the  war  and 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  final 
settlement,  232-45 ;  immediate 
causes  of  War  in,  232-3  ;  vacilla¬ 
tion  of  British  policy  in,  233 ; 
abandonment  of  strong  governors 
of,  233-4 ;  treatment  of  British 
subjects  in  Natal  and  Transvaal, 
234;  Boers’  misconceptions,  235-6; 
views  of  working  men  on 
struggle  in,  236  ;  Imperial  South 
African  Association,  236-7,  245-6  ; 
Little  Englanders,  237-8 ;  Boer 
“  conspiracy  ”  or  ambition,  238-40  ; 
parallel  between  United  States  and, 

240- 1  ;  the  Empire  in  danger, 

241- 2  ;  settlement  of  War,  242-3, 
250  ;  law  as  to  trade  marks  in,  264, 
293  ;  tax  on  commercial  travellers 
in,  269  ;  year  book  desirable,  272  ; 
statistical  year  of,  293  ;  “  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Ship¬ 
ping  of  the  South  Africa  Customs 
Union,”  304  ;  English  draft  code 
in,  307 

South  Australia,  House  of  Assembly 
of,  63 ;  private  mediation  in, 
72  ;  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  294; 
codification  in,  307 

Spain,  concilation  and  arbitration  in. 
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55 ;  mediation  of  governors  of 
provinces,  72  ;  King  of,  on  arma¬ 
ments,  448 

Speke,  blood  spilled  in  Africa, 
244 

Sportsman's  Sketches,  by  Turgenieff, 
320 

Stambouloff,  President  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Assembly,  410 

Stamford,  Earl  of,  member  of  the 
Exmouth  Committee,  382 

Statesman,  career  of,  20 

Statistics  {see  also  Friendly  Societies, 
Trade  Unions) :  Public  Assistance, 
of  beneficiary  assistance  for  Count3^ 
of  London,  153  ;  of  total  expendi¬ 
ture  from  public  funds  on  account 
of  assistance,  desirable  ;  of  148-61 ; 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
168;  §  Food  supply  of  London,  need 
for,  201-2.  §Comparative  Municipal , 
204-9 — cost  of  municipal  services 
in  London  and  six  next  largest 
towns,  204-5  ;  relation  of  cost  of 
administration  to  size  of  town, 
205 ;  increase  of  efficiency  from 
compilation  of,  206  ;  necessity  of 
for  self-defence  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  for  reform  of  local  self- 
government,  206-8;  foreign  ex¬ 
ample  in  compilation  of,  208 ; 
first  volume  of  a  series  of,  209 ;  § 
Foreign — workmen’s  compensation 
claims  in  Germany,  97  ;  German 
trade  with  India  and  Australia,  254 ; 
recommendations  of  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  on,  272,  273 ;  deficiency 
of  with  regard  to  fiscal  questions, 
273  ;  uniformity  of,  293  ;  varia¬ 
tion  of  statistical  year  in  the 
Empire,  293,  310-2;  memorandum 
with  regard  to  a  system  of  Imperial 
statistics,  298-305 ;  deficient  in¬ 
formation  as  to  dumping,  298,  and 
foreign  trade,  299-300  ;  com¬ 
parison  of  British  and  foreign 
trade,  302  ;  shipping,  302  ;  sav¬ 
ings,  302-3  ;  cost  of  living,  303-4. 
§  Seamen,  300-1,  375-8,  353-4. 

§  Naval  expenditure,  367.  §  Unem¬ 
ployment,  298-9  ;  §  Price  of  bread, 
299.  §  Imperial— desirable  reforms 


in  detail,  304-5 ;  suggested  Im¬ 
perial  Commission,  305 
Steadfast,  training  of  boys  on,  361 
Stephen,  Sir  James  Fitz- James,  draft 
code  of  criminal  law  prepared  by, 
250,  306 

Stockholm,  Collegium  of  Commerce 
at,  54 

Straits  Settlements,  Penal  Code  of, 
307  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Pickering  on,  330 
Strikes  {see  also  Trade  Disputes), 
under  old  and  new  Unionism,  31  ; 
New  South  Wales  Commission — 
report  of,  45  ;  evidence  given  be¬ 
fore,  60 ;  recommendations  and 
result  of,  61  ;  Italian  silk  strike 
of,  1891. ..53;  Mariemont  colliery 
strike,  54  ;  Norberg  mining  strike, 
54 ;  Gefle  saw  mills  strike,  54  ; 
Helensburg  collierj^-  strike,  62 ; 
maritime  strike  in  Australia,  72  ; 
Broken  Hill  Miners’  Strike,  72 ; 
Westphalian  miners’  strike,  73 ; 
effect  of  organisation  on,  105 ; 
questions  of  wages  and  hours 
during  the  Great  War,  426, 
437 

Stuttgart,  court  of  arbitration  of,  69 
Sweden,  conciliation  and  arbitration 
in,  53-4  ;  Norberg  mining  strike, 
54  ;  Gefle  saw  mills,  54  ;  media¬ 
tion  in,  71  ;  intervention  of 
magistrates  in  labour  disputes,  72  ; 
integrity  of,  339 

Switzerland,  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  in,  55  ;  Zurich  Federation 
of  Employers’  and  Workmen’s 
Associations,  55 ;  legislative 
mediation,  67  ;  Conseils  de  Prud’- 
hommes,  67  ;  mediation  of  recog¬ 
nised  authorities,  72 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  62 
Syndicalism,  new  doctrine,  210, 
436-7  ;  form  of  trade  unionism, 
211-2;  real  facts  as  to  required, 
214 


Tariff  Keform,  to  be  referred  to 
Imperial  Commission,  296  ;  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  and,  440 
Telegrams,  anomalies  in  cost  of,  277 
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Theotokis,  M.,  on  strength  of  Hel¬ 
lenism,  415 

Thorpe,  Dr.,  report  on  conditions  of 
labour,  123 

Titanic,  disaster  to,  373 
Tolstoy,  322-4 
Trade,  as  a  career,  19 
Trade,  Board  of  {see  also  Runciman), 
report  on  boiler  explosions,  94  ; 
labour  disputes,  104,  213  ;  com¬ 
mercial  law  and,  139;  administration 
of  labour  laws  by,  109, 213  ;  inspec¬ 
tion  of  children  under,  125,  140; 
labourexchangesand,  154;  expendi¬ 
ture  on  public  assistance  under,  1 57, 
overlapping  of  with  other  Depart¬ 
ments,  274 ;  on  unemployment; 
298-9  ;  on  price  of  bread,  299  ; 
on  export  and  import  returns,  299- 
300;  statistics  of  British  seamen, 
300-1  353,  355,  375-6;  cost  of 
living,  303;  Chinese  imports,  325; 
on  sea  training,  363,  377-8 ;  Life 
Saving  at  Sea,  378, note;  organisa¬ 
tion  of  statistics,  434 
Trade  Disputes  {see  also  Strikes),  Acts 
of  Parliament  on,  104  ;  division  of, 
108-9;  Trade  Disputes  Act,  211, 
213  ;  foreign,  213 
Trade  marks,  264,  292 
Trade  Unions,  objects  of,  28-30 ; 
old  and  new  Unionism,  31,  105  ; 
Non-Unionists,  32;  agitators, 
32-34;  United  States,  46;  Australia, 
48;  German  National  Printers, 
51  ;  benefits  of,  75 ;  effect  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Bill  on, 
99;  failure  of  in  Ireland,  117-8; 
at  the  end  of  the  ’sixties,  old 
fashioned,  210  ;  returns  of  as  to 
unemployment,  298-9 ;  Mr,  Cole 
on,  435-6 ;  equality  of  sacrifice, 
426 

Transvaal  {see  dlso  South  Africa), 
grievances  of  British  subjects  in, 
219-231  ;  numbers  of  Uitlanders 
in,  219-20  ;  taxation  of  Uitlanders, 
220 ;  Press  law  in,  220 ;  re¬ 
ligious  equality  in,  220 ;  finance 
in,  221  ;  liquor  law  of,  221  ; 
appointment  of  judges  in,  222 ;  police 
of,  222  ;  British  coloured  subjects 


in,  222[;  Alien  Expulsion  Act,  223 ; 
commandeering  in,  223  ;  English 
language  in,  223  ;  schools  of,  223  ; 
dynamite  monopoly,  223 ;  other 
monopolies,  224 ;  Johannesburg, 
224;  franchise  in,  224-5;  Jame¬ 
son  Raid,  225  ;  appeals  for  redress 
of  grievances  in,  225-6  ;  Sir  Alfred 
Milner’s  despatch  on  grievances 
in,  226-7  ;  pledge  given  to  Uit¬ 
landers  in  1896... 227  ;  views  of 
Colonial  Secretaries,  227 ;  Pre¬ 
sident  Burger  on  suzerainty,  228; 
Lord  Palmerston  on  case  of  Don 
Pacifico,  228-9 ;  predominant 
military  power  of  South  Africa, 

229  ;  work  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in, 
229-30;  Convention  of  1881... 

230  ;  return  of  to  Dutch,  235 ; 
persecution  of  British  subjects 
in,  241  ;  Imperial  Final  Court 
of  Appeal,  294 

Treasury,  Royal  Commissions  and 
Committees,  146 ;  public  assis¬ 
tance,  149  ;  National  Insurance, 
434 

Treitschke,  Professor  von,  lectures 
of,  344,  424  ;  philosophy  of,  438 

Trench  estate,  113 

Turgenieff,  320 

Turkey,  light  dues  in,  269  ;  integrity 
of,  333,  339  ;  Count  Andrassy  on, 
336;  revolution  of  1908. ..399; 
Turkish  Macedonian  problem,  399- 
400  ;  Greek  religious  communities, 
in,  402  ;  domination  of  the  Balkans 
403 ;  waning  of  power  in  the 
Balkans,  404  ;  Russo-Turkish  War, 
405,  410,  412,  413  ;  bad  faith  of, 
407  ;  Albania,  405-6  ;  the  Great 
Powers,  407-8  ;  Sir  William  White 
on,  418  ;  Berlin  Treaty,  419  ;  the 
Young  Turks,  420-1 ;  “  Turkey 

and  its  People,”  422 

Tweedmouth,  Lord,  Kaiser’s  letter 
to,  350 


UcHTOMSKY,  Prince,  on  policy  of 
Russia,  329,  337-8 
Unemployed.  See  Employment 
United  States  {see  also  New  York), 
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British  friendship  with,  23,  24, 
244  ;  popular  education  in,  18  ; 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in, 
46-7  ;  labour  organisation  in, 
46 ;  boards  of  conciliation  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Con¬ 
necticut,  46-7  ;  New  York  building 
trades,  47  ;  industrial  arbitration 
in  Penns j-lvania,  47  ;  legislative 
mediation,  55-9  ;  Wallace  Act  of 
1883.. .55;  Ohio  and  Michigan  Acts, 
56 ;  boards  of  arbitration  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  56-9  ;  provision  for  media¬ 
tion  in  Colorado,  Missouri,  North 
Dakota,  57  ;  arbitration  legisla¬ 
ture  in  Pennsylvania,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Maryland,  57-8 ;  Act  of 
Congress  re  voluntary  inter-State 
boards,  59  ;  commissioners  of 
Labour  in  Nebraska  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  59 ;  mediation  passes  into 
conciliation,  71  ;  Governors  of 
States  as  mediators,  72  ;  elective 
offices  in,  82,  83,  84,  434  ;  popular 
control  in,  85  ;  parallel  of  South 
African  history,  240-1  ;  special 
court  established  after  Civil  War  in, 
250  ;  copyright  law  in,  265,  295  ; 
shipping,  278,  279  ;  patents  in, 
292  ;  trade  year  of,  302  ;  imports 
of  United  Kingdom  not  comparable 
with  those  of,  302  ;  recorded  ton¬ 
nage  of  registered  vessels  of,  302  ; 
savings  banks  deposits  in,  303 

Vaud  Canton,  boards  of  arbitration 
of,  67 

Venezelos,  M.,  financial  and  military 
reforms  of,  417 

Venezuela,  boycott  of  Trinidad, 
284-5 ;  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Offices  on  question  of,  434 

Victoria,  board  of  conciliation  in, 
48  ;  Legislative  Assembly  of,  63 

Vienna,  Turks  before,  403  ;  defeat  of 
Ottomans  at,  404,  418  •. 

Vilagos,  Russian  help  given  to 
Austria  at,  346 

Vladivostok,  shipping  between  other 
Russian  ports  and,  327 


Wallas,  Mr.  Graham,  on  “  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  common  purpose  in 
mankind,”  446 

Walpole,  administration  of,  433 

Walton,  Mr.,  Treasurer  of  Cape 
Colony,  261 

War  and  Peace,,  by  Tolstoy,  322, 
323 

War,  how  to  avoid,  138 ;  the  Great, 
causes  of,  423-4  ;  our  reasons  for 
fighting,  425  ;  sacrifices  to  be  made, 
425-7  ;  vindication  of  English 
national  life,  428-9 ;  xjrobable  out¬ 
come  of,  430,  435,  436,  439,  441  ; 
strikes  in  war  time,  437  ;  effect  on 
religion,  449-51 

Weights  and  measures,  diversity  of 
systems  in  the  Empire,  265 

Wells,  Mr.,  “  The  Research  Magnifi¬ 
cent,”  437 

West  Australia,  Imx)erial  Final  Court 
of  Appeal,  294 ;  codification  in, 
307 

Westbury,  Lord,  on  Imperial  Final 
Court  of  Appeal,  270,  453 

Westerfield,  speech  at,  423-7 

West  Indies  {see  also  Jamaica),  law 
as  to  trademarks  in,  264  ;  trade 
returns  of,  272,  304 ;  Jamaica 
draft  code  in,  307 

White,  Sir  William,  on  Balkans,  403  ; 
418-9 

White  Star  Line,  355,  365-6 

Williams,  Mr.  Justice,  on  Supreme 
Imperial  Court,  270-1 

Witte,  M.  de,  work  of,  338-9  ;  on 
British  investments  in  Russia, 
441 

Wolverhampton  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion,  107-8 

Women  respect  for,  13-4 ;  as  dele¬ 
gates  in  French  labour  disputes, 
66  ;  as  arbitrators  in  Italy,  68 ; 
in  dangerous  trades,  121  ;  employ¬ 
ment  of,  438-9 ;  maternity, 
439-40 

Wood,  Sir  Evelyn,  representative 
at  Transvaal  Conference  of,  1881... 
230 

Woods,  Mr.  H.  Charles,  author  of 
“  The  Danger  Zone  of  Europe,” 
“  Washed  by  Four  Seas,”  422 
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Wright,  Mr.  Carroll  D.,  Commissioner 
of  Labour  at  Washington,  46,  59  ; 
on  housing  of  the  working  class, 
128 

Wright,  Mr.  (Justice),  his  draft  code 
for  Jamaica,  306 


Yamens,  judicial  system  of,  340 
Yang-Tsze  Valley,  shipping  of,  325-6 ; 
occupation  of,  333  ;  patrol  of,  340 

Zurich,  Federation  of  Emplo3'^ers’  and 
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